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Foreword 


EARLY in his book Mr. Homans asks a question 
of his fellow sociologists: “What single general proposition about 
human behavior have we established?" In other words, has sociology 
succeeded in making even one statement about the way men net 
that can be relied on in all circumstances where it should apply? 
Has it made one theoretical formulation that is uniformly de¬ 
scriptive? 

Considering that sociology is the study of men living in society* 
the question is a startling one, and so is Mr. Homans" admission that 
it must be answered “no." Since the question and the answer lie at 
the center of hi$ effort in the book. It will be well to try to say 
precisely what he means by them* What he has in mind—ultimately* 
much thinking* many researches, perhaps many generations be¬ 
yond his book—is a general theory which will he as applicable to 
society as any general scientific theory is to the data of its field. 
The importance of such a theory is obvious: it is the general state¬ 
ments of science that phrase the uniformities science sets out to 
find* that make the results of inquiry and experiment applicable, 
that make prediction possible, and that serve to suggest* direct* 
and test further research. There is also the importance outside 
the field of sociology itself, lbat such a general theory would bn 
incalculably useful in what niay be called the applied sciences oF 
government, politics* legislation, industrial management* and what¬ 
ever other practical skills take social data or social functions into 
account. No one needs to be told that there have been a good many 
general theories of sociology, or that none of them, as a series 
of generalized statements about society* holds good throughout. 

Perhaps a parallel is called for. There are general theories in* say* 
thermodynamics, which fascinates Mr, Homans and from which he 
draws a good many examples and analogies herein, or again in 
chemistry, but there are none in medicine. Either a research chemist 
beginning a new kind of investigation or a chemical engineer set¬ 
ting out to develop a new kind of product works within a gen¬ 
eralised theoretical system to which he can appeal with confidence 
and to which at every step he turns for guidance, critical testing* 
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prediction, or proof. Neither a medical researcher nor a practising 
physician has any such set of basic theoretical statements at his 
disposal. Medicine has many adequate limited theories, and it has 
complexly interwoven scries of them, but there is no General 
System of Medicine. There have been such theoretical general sys¬ 
tems in the more or less remote past, but since they were a priori 
and deductive they were always overthrown by the advance of 
factual knowledge. Whether or not a general medicine consisting 
of a single theoretical system will ever be worked out, it would he 
idle to speculate: perhaps the nature of the data medicine deals 
with forbids, perhaps it does not. But there is none now. Sociology 
has not reached the advanced stage of scientific generalization that 
medicine has, still less the stage that thermodynamics and chemistry 
liave. Again, perhaps it never will, perhaps the nature of its data 
forbids, But to work in that direction is certainly desirable, and 
any advance it can make toward wider generalizations than it now 
has will he extremely useful. To try to achieve them is one of the 
efforts sociologists must continually make. 

What Mr. Homans’ statement means, then, is this: so far as that 
particular effort is concerned, sociology has so far established no 
general proposition about human behavior of a kind sufficiently 
ootid throughout fora general theory of sociology to be erected on 
it. This is not to say that sociology has not established uniformities 
nr that it lacks limited theories which can be applied satisfactorily 
within their fields. 

In The Human Croup Mr. Homans calls attention to a different 
w r ay of looking at familiar sociological data and analyzing them 
to the end of discovering a different kind of uniformity. His de¬ 
liberate purpose is to establish, if it can be established, the kind 
of general statement about human behavior that can be used to 
form increasingly more general sociological theories. That and 
that only, His is necessarily a humble effort, since in the present 
state of knowledge it must necessarily focus on only a few aspects 
of behavior. But, though it is only what is called a first approxima¬ 
tion—that is, a first step—it is also ambitious, since it attempts 
to point out the way and the direction in which further steps may 
most rewardi niffy be taken. 

That is not to say that the kind of sociology Mr. Homans is 
practising here desires or is destined to overthrow any other kind. 
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or that Mr, Homans invented it He it trying merely to devise more 
effective Lntruments for dealing with the specific problem I have 
just defined* one which lias so far resisted solution. Actually* herein 
he is following dues that have been proving fruitful in a variety of 
sociological investigations for a full generation, and to some ex¬ 
tent his methods of following them have likewise developed in 
response to those clues, wherever they have appeared. Ln studies 
of the peoples it pleases us to call primitive, in studies of industrial 
operations* in studies that apply a multiple approach to single 
communities, and even in the application of mathematics to ab¬ 
stract sociological data-in all these fields an increasing literature 
has been pointing in the same direction. It would be improper to 
call this literature a school, though eventually it may create one; 
rather* a good many very different minds have found a common 
ground. Mr, Homans 1 originality, and it is impressive, cotisists of 
having stated what the common ground is and having formulated a 
theory about it. That is, in this book, besides describing the meth¬ 
ods* pointing out the significance of results* and codifying a pro¬ 
cedure, he derives a theory which makes them systematic. There, 
is as yet no name for the kind of sociology which these studies fore¬ 
shadow or for the theory Mr. Homans works out here. We may de¬ 
scribe the latter* however* by pointing to its principal emphasis 
and calling it a theory of the dynamic interrelationships in social 
behavior. 

With that phrase may t for a moment relinquish the vocabulary so 
necessary to working sociologists, who must give exact value to 
words ] 3 What Mr* Homans describes can be expressed simply 
enough in the layman's idiom. Sociology has repeatedly tried to 
make usable generalizations about large organizations of people— 
Comte and Spencer, say, about nations, or Marx about societies* 
or Toynbee about civilizations- Such generalizations frequently 
yield valuable insights and may roughly describe parts* perhaps 
even large parts* of what actually happens. But they do not hold 
good throughout Though they are complete systems* they do not 
correspond to all the facts, nor can they be used throughout to 
serve the basic scientific functions of criticism, verification* and pre¬ 
diction. They cannot be used as what they were intended to be, 
reliable descriptions of men in society; they are always leading to 
dead ends, and experience is always proving them wrong, Mr. 
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Homans’ remarks about the limited and rigorous system of thirk- 
lieim, for instance, point out that as a general theory it leads to 
disappointing results. With such an elaborate system as Toynbee's 
there can be no empirical test. The theory is neither “true" nor 
"untrue, and though it may be beautiful or moving, though it may 
contain many important observations, it cannot be used as a guid¬ 
ing principle for further inquiry. 

The trouble with generalizations about such large units of 
people is that we do not know enough to generalize well The 
units are too complex, too many forces are operating For us to 
take account of, and we have as yet not developed adequate or 
reliable means of analyzing them. What Mr, Homans does is to 
reverse the classic procedure. He deals not with the largest or* 
ganized aggregations of people but with the smallest ones, groups 
that are deliberately formed for specific purposes and, more basi¬ 
cally, those that arise and cohere naturally, He studies five such 
small groups here. Each is organized and functional, each has 
specific characteristics, but all are so small tliat it is possible to 
subject them to accurate analysis. If they can be satisfactorily an¬ 
alyzed, then perhaps the findings can be extended step by step to 
larger groups. If uniformities of the kind I have defined are found 
among them, then the same uniformities can he intelligently 
searched fox in the larger ones. To find any uniformities of that 
kind which can be generalized as theory will be important in itself 
and will create the hope that they may lead to reliable general 
theories. Moreover. Mr. Homans points out, the only historical con¬ 
tinuity of men in society is that of small groups. Trades, guilds, 
religions, classes, nations, empires, cultures, civilizations have all 
been disrupted, broken, and extinguished, but through every social 
disintegration small groups have survived. We know of no society 
that does not contain them. Small groups liave survived the destruc¬ 
tive forces. The fact is so striking as to suggest that the small group 
is the basic social unit. The structure of society may be built of just 
these bricks. Anything that may be learned with certainty about 
them will be invaluable. And it may be by studying them we can 
arrive at theoretical statements which describe society no matter 
where, from whatever angle, or in whatever interest we approach it. 

The study of even the smallest group, however, is exceedingly 
complex. The simplest associations of men involve so many actions 
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re l a tionshi ps, emotions, motives, ideas, and beliefs, and there is so 
much interpenetration and interdependence, that it is impossible to 
take account of them all. We need a way of investigating groups 
and a way of thinking about them that will disclose which of 
these are significant for hypotheses that can lead to further studies 
which will in turn lead to wider hypotheses. There have been in¬ 
numerable studies of small groups. But what Mr, Homans does is 
to concentrate on certain activities and processes he observes m 
them, and apply a new' kind of systematic analysis. He studies 
three of them as static societies, though in doing so he must for 
the most part ignore their dynamic components (this is, of course* 
the kind of selective* arbitrary procedure that science must adopt)* 
and two of them as dynamic societies. The first three groups are: a 
team of workmen engaged in manufacturing an industrial product, 
a metropolitan street-comer gang, and a tribe of Pacific islanders. 
One of the £poup5 treated as dynamic is a small New England 
town* and it is studied here as a society that is disintegrating. 
The other is a company that manufactures electrical equipment* 
and it is studied as a society in conflict. In all five Mr. Homans 
selects the same phenomena for analysis, though with a somewhat 
different emphasis and elaboration each time. And the import of 
his book is that, different as these groups are, their behavior shows 
fundamental similarities: they reveal social uniformities. 

His procedure is semantically controlled. The limitations of 
language require him occasionally to use words which carry a 
high if accidental emotional charge, and there is nothing to do 
but to keep pointing at the things for which the words stand till 
the charge is dissipated. Sociology cannot use the purely denotive 
vocabulary of the natural sciences or the symbols of mathematics. 
Thus to many laymen, and even to some social scientists, Pareto's 
expression ‘'the free circulation of the ^lite* seems to cany an 
opprobrious suggestion of conservative bias, if not indeed fascism, 
whereas they find no such taint in "/a cartike oucerie am taleitis* 
which expresses precisely the same Idea, and accept uncritically 
such a phrase as “full opportunity for self-development.” That par¬ 
ticular reef does not lie in Mr. Homans 1 course* but several similar 
ones do. For instance, it is curiously possible for an analyst to 
observe the fact that classes exist in society and at the same time 
to feel that the word ^class" is deplorable or repugnant Mr. 
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Hnmans has no alternative but to keep on designating the fact* the 
thing for which the word stands, till he can be sure it has become 
a datum. Again the words “'leadership" and H leader” have an over¬ 
tone of “exploitation" or “subverter," or even "11 Duee" and “Der 
Ftihrer,” and are likely to inject a subjective element into a study 
that will fail if it is not kept objective. There is nothing to do but 
to keep on pointing to the wholly neutral fact that whenever men 
form groups there are always those who initiate or direct or super- 
vise and those who accept or act on the initiative or direction of 
others—that squads have corporals and armies generals, dubs have 
presidents, and orchestras conductors, shops have foremen, and 
parliaments presiding officers. It is necessary, even, to point out 
repeatedly that forces other than marital infidelity and drunkenness 
may have united to produce an increase in the divorce rate, or 
that the desire for higher pay may not fully explain unrest or in¬ 
efficiency in a factory's labor force or the same factory's hoard of 
experts. Mr. Homans is required to define his terms with great rigor, 
and the reader must keep in mind that the definitions always apply. 

My job here is not to describe bis method or summarize his bonk, 
hut I may sene the reader by pointing out the pivotal, recurring 
terms* He scrutinizes three elements of behavior; activity, what 
members of a group do as members of it; interaction, the relation¬ 
ship which the activity of one member of the group has to that of 
another; and sentiment, the sum of interior feeling,, whether 
physical or mental, that a group-member has in relation to what 
the group does. To these he adds another carefully defined con¬ 
cept which he calls “the norms”: the code of behavior which, im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly, consciously or unconsciously, the group adopts 
as just, proper, or ideal. He joins to these the concept of 'The exter¬ 
na! system,” such relations between a group and its environment as 
may affect its behavior, and the "internal system.” such sentiments 
of the group toward one another as may affect its behavior. These 
elements and processes of behavior are what he studies in each 
of his five groups. He finds that in all five they' act m the same way 
to perform the same functions, and have the same relationships to 
one another. In the course of studying them he uncovers two 
related, facilitating processes which he calls "the build-up" and "the 
feed-back"' and which are to be thought of as mechanisms of social 
adaptation and elaboration* 
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The core of his findings is that in all five groups the forces which 
affect behavior are in a constant state of mutual dependence. 
“Interaction'’ and “sentiment" depend on each other; the oftener A 
and B do tilings together, the more they will tend to like each 
other; the more they like each other* the oftener they will tend to do 
things together; both tendencies affect their behavior and that of the 
group. But each is also dependent on all the other dements, proc¬ 
esses. and relationships that have been considered. If either the 
liking of A for B or the way they do things together produces any 
considerable departure from what the group considers proper be¬ 
havior, a reaction will be set up to bring them into line, and this too 
will affect other relationships and group behavior as a whole. That is 
the external system in operation; but the nature, degree, and extent 
of the group action thus required, and of the individual actions sub¬ 
sidiary to it, will be affected by feelings inside the group which have 
no direct bearing on the group's relation to the environment, by sub¬ 
groups and cliques, by jealousies and rivalries arid admirations. 
Moreover, this system of dependent relationships, which reacts on 
the environment and may to some extent change it, is itself in some 
degree modified by the environment* and is constantly adjusting and 
readjusting within itself. If numerical values could be assigned to 
these forces, the coefficients would always be changing in relation 
to one another. AH affect one another, each is a resultant of the 
others, the operation of all conditions the working of all. 

These are ideas of marked (but deceptive) simplicity and of 
extreme importance. What the small group reveals when thus studied 
is a social system reacting with its environment as a self-adjusting 
organization of response whose parts are mutually interdependent. 
What acts, and what reacts, is not any single part or function of 
the social system, nor any combination of parts or functions, but the 
system as a whole, a totality whose mutual interdependence is the 
system* Cause arid effect disappearj what must be looked for is the 
resultants of complexes of interacting forces. The group is a dynamic 
social equilibrium. It sets up its own responses organically* deter¬ 
mines its own measures of control, derives its own possibilities of 
adaptation, elaboration, and change. To state fust one of Mr + 
Homans' conclusions—I have no space for more-directipn or lead¬ 
ership can be imposed on it only so far as the group as such 
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is willing to accept either. It will accept them only as they fit its 
own pattern pf group necessity and only to the degree that fulfill: 
its own conception of what is proper in its own terms , This is a 
startling illumination of a thesis familiar to ns as "government rests 
on the consent of the governed." Given the theoretical statement 
it receives here, it is an important idea for sociology. All the prin¬ 
ciples which Mr Homans finds related to it, and to which his 
hook is devoted, are equally important 

His first point, then, is that the elements he isolates are true uni¬ 
formities; they appear in all small groups. His second is that the 
dynamic equilibrium probably characterizes the larger units of 
society with which sociology is ultimately concerned, that his 
generalizations probably apply there. If so* then this book is a 
first approximation of-a first step toward—a general theory of 
society-H But what is more important Is that these are also prime 
forces of adhesion and coherence in society, since they are, so to 
speak, the physiology of the smallest units. The inference is 
that since the primary groups that people form have these char¬ 
acteristics, they are basic in all human association. 

But it is when he turns in his last chapter to applications that 
Mr. Homans makes the points which will seem most significant to 
readers outside his profession. The vigor and durability of small 
groups seem to him to be the stability of society. The almost 
universal fear is that ours is an age of disintegration. If it is* or if 
it is not to become one, then the problem of so controlling society 
that the forces of disintegration will be overcome is paramount. 
Metropolitan society has seriously restricted and enfeebled the 
natural processes that enable people to form small coherent 
groups which live together and share the whole sum of experi¬ 
ence. Industrial society' has provided no functional substitutes. 
It may be that the restriction and cnfeeblemetit of the forces that 
make such organizations possible are in themselves disintegrative. 
It may be that the preservation of onr society depends on our 
finding ways to sfrengthen what has been weakened, to make the 
natural formation of basic small groups easier and more inevitable* 
or on our finding ways to transmit their vital essence to the larger 
groups that so tragically lack it 

BERNARD DE VOTQ 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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LIKE OTHER fields of intellectual inquiry, sociol¬ 
ogy has experienced periodic shifts in the problems that are of 
central interest to theorists and research workers. Not too long 
ago, sociology was devoted largely—never wholly t as it sometimes 
seemed—to such worrisome and interesting difficulties of social life 
as crime, delinquency* and divorce. At another, when its horizon 
was broader and its analysis perhaps deeper, concern centered on 
the search for regular sequences of change in cultures and civiliza¬ 
tions. These shifts in interest were more than eddies in the current 
of sociological thought. Each left a more or less permanent pre¬ 
cipitate that was caught up m new and, we like to think, accumu¬ 
lating knowledge. 

One such recent shift in sociology, and in the affiliated field of 
social psychology, is evidenced fay the rapidly mounting interest 
in the study of the small group. This interest cannot fairly or ac¬ 
curately be called new- it is, rather, a renascence- An earlier genera¬ 
tion of sociologists—Cooley and Simmel are only the best remem¬ 
bered among numerous others—had been much interested hi the 
small group, within limits dictated by the primitive research meth¬ 
ods and the scantily developed theory of the time. Rut though their 
writings were much quoted, their ideas were little advanced by 
those who came after. And since the beginnings- they provided 
vveje not systematically followed up, sociological knowledge about 
the small group remained stagnant 

Within the past decade or so T this condition has greatly changed. 
From the most varied sources there has developed a revival of 
sociological interest in the small group* an interest that bids fair 
to grow with the accumulation of new empirical findings, inter¬ 
related in sy stematic theory 1 . Diverse strands of thought have con¬ 
verged in this development. As the sociological implications of 
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Freudian theory were progressively drawn out. for example, they 
were seen to involve numerous hypotheses about interpersonal re¬ 
lations in small groups, notably but not exclusively, the family. 
Social psychologists, among whom Kurt Lewin must be accorded 
preeminence, began to study the interaction of men in experi¬ 
mentally contrived little groups. Moreno tenaciously followed out 
the implications of researches on reciprocal and unilateral attrac¬ 
tions and repulsions among the members of a group and, by his 
achievements in what he called socioinetry, encouraged further 
sociological interest in the study of the small group. Utilitarian as 
well as academic considerations have promoted this interest. Prac¬ 
tical concern with the development of effective techniques for con¬ 
ference and discussion groups has lately led to controlled observa¬ 
tion of patterns of interaction in such periodically assembled group¬ 
ings. And empirical studies of industrial, political, and military 
burcaucracies-often conducted for reasons extraneous to the ad¬ 
vancement of sociological theory—have unexpectedly rediscovered 
the importance of the small groups which topically form, often not 
according to plan, at many places In these large social organizations. 

This notable convergence of varied lines of theory and varied 
methods of research on the small group strongly suggests that this 
subject will for some time to come remain one of the chief grow¬ 
ing points in the systematic study of the behavior of men in society. 
And the appearance of The Human Group lends weight to that 
supposition. 

Mr. Homans' major purpose is to work toward a sociological 
theory which will state, in convenient and compact form, the in¬ 
terconnected uniformities detected in the behavior of men in groups. 
Tbe book is hugely based on intensive and systematic scrutiny of 
five small groups, and proceeds on the assumption that close study 
of these particular groups will enable us the better to understand 
the workings of groups in general. What starts as analysis of particu¬ 
lars tentatively ends as synthesis of generalizations. 

It will be evident to the reader that Mr. llomans has effected a 
mutually advantageous partnership between his theory' and his 
data- Just as the theory lends significance to the data, the data lend 
cogency to the theory. The partnership is strengthened by Mr. 
Homans' method of presentation. He Erst sketches the bare out- 
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lines of his conceptual scheme, so that one may have a preliminary 
way of looking at the facts. This is followed by a detailed recording 
of facts about a particular group. With these facts in hand, he be¬ 
gins their analysis, utilizing the conceptual tools which have been 
laid out. Consequentlyi his conceptions (or abstractions) do not 
depart very far or for very long from the facts of observattODi 
And thereafter, whenever the data require it, new concepts are 
introduced to enlarge our understanding of the observed behavior. 
Thus the reader Sees sociological theory at work, organizing, clarify¬ 
ing, and benefiting from otherwise inert data. 

Because Mr* Homans lets the reader in on his method of analysis, 
rather than confronting him with readymade findings, his book be¬ 
comes an effective instrument for training students. 2t is a docu¬ 
ment which the student of group behavior can use, not merely cite. 
For the student wbo p under Mr. Homans' guidance, conscientiously 
works through these five Intensive studies of groups should be 
able to utilize this same method of analysis and this same general 
theory in the study of other groups. Thus the student, with this 
work, gains an active skill in sociological analysis rather than a 
passive knowledge about the contents of a textbook 

Mr. Homans T book facilitates this kind of active learning in many 
ways, of which I can here mention only a few. Underlying the 
whole is the sustained practice of analyzing small 

groups in terms of specific variables and their mutual relations, 
rather than presenting an assortment of splendid but disconnected 
insights* Comparison between the analysis of a sociological prob¬ 
lem set forth in this book and in earlier* more discursive, writings 
should help the student to appreciate the importance of dunking 
in terms of relations between specified variables. The analysis of 
social control in Chapter II of this book and in the writings of 
Edward Hess, for example, provides one such instructive com¬ 
parison. 

In its analysis of small groups in terms of variables, this book 
profits from not attempting to do too much too soon. L. J. Hender¬ 
son, the distinguished biochemist to whom Mr. Homans avowedly 
owes so much of his conception of scientific method, liked to advise 
the use of “as few variables as you dare, as many as you must,* 
and the wisdom of this advice is here abundantly illustrated. No 
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more than other met* are sociologists prepared to juggle a score 
or so of variables simultaneously and dome out with anv deter¬ 
minate result. An initial quartet of variables—what he calls inter- 
action. Sentiment activities and norms—enables Mr. Homans to go 
a long way T though of course not all the way, toward analyzing 
basic processes In the small group. And as occasion demands, he 
introduces additional variables, so that his first approximation be¬ 
comes successively closer to the concrete Facts of group behavior. 
The student who is so often tempted to deal at once with "all the 
facts of the case only to discover that his understanding is dimin¬ 
ished by an excess of facts will gain an instructive lesson in the 
virtues of the more modest and more productive procedure of suc¬ 
cessive approximations. 


Threaded through Mr. Homans' limited array of analytical vari- 
abl« is an unflagging emphasis on their mutual dependence. Much, 
of course, remains to be done by way of working out sharper tools 
for the study of such mutual dependence, but the reader who fol¬ 
lows Mr. Homans’ account with care is not likely again to over¬ 
look the salient fact that parts and elements are interdependent, 
not only in small groups but in social organization generally, For 
by taking account of interdependence in his studies of group be¬ 
havior, Mr, Homans succeeds in converting what has often been an 
empty figure of speech into a tool of analysis. 

Interdependence not only characterizes the relations of variables 
mrtun a group, but also the relations of that group to its social en¬ 
vironment, By recognizing this fact. Mr. Homans has escaped the 
tendency, already marked in many sociological researches, to con¬ 
sider small groups as though they were in fact wholly isolated 
lo bo sure, the sociologists and social psychologists who adopt 
this latter assumption would, upon second thought, acknowledge 
it to he entirely provisional. They know, of course; that no Chinese 
watt shuts off the group from the world about it. Nevertheless 
research particularly research on experimentally contrived groups’ 
is stdl Largely ramed forward on this assumption, with the result 
that there has been little systematic analysis of the interconnec¬ 
tions between the internal organization of groups and their social 
surroundings. In Mr. Homans' scheme of analysis, however, these 
interconnections take a central place, and he has made good prog- 
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re$s Ln mapping out their character. And in addressing himself to 
the question of how groups maintain themselves in their environ¬ 
ment, he relates his analysis to one of the major problems of that 
important emerging trend of social theory called functional sociol¬ 
ogy. 

Just as the book advances the theory of small groups by taking 
into account the often neglected environment of groups, so it ad¬ 
vances that theory by systematic examination of the processes of 
change in group structure. This is not merely a study in social 
statics. Furthermore, and particularly important, social change is not 
considered in descriptive terms only. The processes of change are 
bound up theoretically with the internal organization and the en¬ 
vironment of the group. Structure, process, and function, statics 
and dynamics, find their in teg ml place in this analytical scheme. 

In so tight-knit a bonk as this, it i$ difficult to single out passages 
Or sections of special worth. Excursus though it is, the handbl of 
pages dealing with the modem urban family will be judged by 
some as having more than its share of seminal ideas rigorously and 
methodically stated. Others will regard as most rewarding those 
numerous passages in the several case studies that analyze in detail 
the mutual dependence of activity, sentiment, interaction, and 
norms. They will note that much $aid here about social norms 
emerging from ongoing activities is a refreshing reminder of what 
has often been forgotten in current anthropological discuss inns of 
culture as a thing virtually set apart from society. Here, and else¬ 
where, Mr. Homans does not believe in letting abstract nouns—for 
example, "culture/' “society, ^ and “dvflizatkun*—get the better of 
him. 

But though choice is difficult, the student interested in the devel¬ 
opment of functional sociology wOJ want to give topmost place to 
that part of Chapter 10 winch reconciles the theories of Malinowski 
and Radcliffe-Brown regarding ritual and anxiety. Here Mr. Homans 
succeeds, not adventitiously, hut through methodical application of 
the theory developed earlier in his book r in establishing a linkage 
between the functions of social patterns for the individual mem¬ 
bers of a group and for the group considered as a whole. Sociologists 
have lately come to recognize that both kinds of function —or dys- 
function, if die consequences of the behavior are disruptive rather 
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thEin adaptive—must he taken into account in a functional analysis* 
and in this book they have a series of object lessons in how this 
can be clone. Pursuing the same tradition of social theory, Mr. 
Homans points repeatedly to the unforeseen and unintended con- 
sequences of human action—another common and familiar fact set¬ 
ting important theoretical problems for functional sociology-and 
seeks to show that often these are unforeseen precisely because 
significant relations within the group and between the group and 
its environment have not been taken in account. Throughout, 
special problems of this nature are analyzed, not with the aid of 
improvised hypotheses, but through use of the general scheme of 
analysis, a practice as sound as it is rare in sociological theorizing- 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that readers will uniformly 
agree with Mi\ Homans 11 concepts, methods, and results. Indeed, 
I myself happen to differ here and there with certain passages; 
for instance, the brief and t in my opinion, tendentious disemsion 
of ' , manipuLation“ of men by leaders, and the references in one 
study to questionnaire results in which the author attaches sig¬ 
nificance to the sheer percentages of people answering a question 
in one way rather than another. (In regarding this as a highly de¬ 
fective procedure, the research sociologists who work systematically 
with numerical data on expressions of attitudes are likely to be 
more critical than their critics who, like Mr. Homans, make occa¬ 
sional use of such data. For, as is well known, the absolute per¬ 
centages of people responding in a given fashion to a questionnaire 
are very largely affected by the mere wording of the questions, 
and therefore change appreciably as the wording is slightly modi¬ 
fied.) 

Moot points there certainly are in thus book, as Mr Homans 
perioditally reminds us, but since he is careful to say thut his is 
only one, and not necessarily the sole* mode of interpretation, and 
since he gives us the grounds for his interpretation, his book will 
be of value even to those who may occasionally differ with it. 
For it forces them-as I believe it did me—to work out and clarify 
the bases for their disagreement. In short r the reader who has a 
bone to pick with the author will typically find that it is a bone 
worth picking arid will profit from the lucid exposition of a theory 
with which he does not always agree. And because salient theoretical 
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issues are thus brought out into the open T the book has great 
didactic value for training students in the application oF a socio¬ 
logical theory' of group life. 

But it is not necessary to report further uses of Mr. Homans an¬ 
alytical scheme; the book itself does that in sturdy and lucid prose- 
With proper words in proper places* the book never fights shy of 
technical terms when these are really needed, but is careful to 
make each such term genuinely denotive. In this respect, as with 
respect to the scientific temper which pervades the whole, it is 
reminiscent of that little gem of a book by L. ]. Henderson, Pareto $ 
Genera! Sociology (recognized as a classic both by those who find 
little of merit in Pareto's immense bulk of sociological writing and 
by the dwindling few who still abide by him) T And like Henderson* 
Mr, Homans is not averse to aphorisms: “To the classic peril of 
being impaled on the horns of a dilemma, we modems should add 
a new one* being split by a false dichotomy." Or another* aptly 
self-illustrative in its own unconditional phrasing: "a new statement 
must be an overstatement, and sometimes it is more important that 
the statement be interesting than that it be true. * But it would be 
a pity if the reader were so taken with Mr, Homans" frequent 
aphorisms as to miss the essentially systematic character of his 
sociological analysis. The style may be the man, but the systematic 
analysis is the science. And this unpretentious book is first and 
last a work of social science, not a collection of epigrams or random 
insights. 

In dosing these remarks* and despite my occasional disagree¬ 
ment with certain details in the book, concerning which the author 
rather than the editor has rightly enough had the last word, I 
should like to express this considered judgment: not since Simmers 
pioneering analyses of almost half a century ago has any single work 
contributed so much to a sociological theory of the structure* 
processes, and functions of small groups as George Homans' The 
Humon Group . 

ROBERT K. ^EERTON' 

Columbia University 
August IS50 
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IN THIS BOOK as elsewhere, my chief intellectual 
debt is to three great men, Lawrence Joseph Henderson, Elton 
Mayo, and Alfred North Whitehead, under whose influence I was 
luck)' enough to come rather early in life. Other intellectual debts 
will be readily apparent in the pages that follow. This book also 
relies heavily on the field research of certain sociologists and 
anthropologists, in the sense that it tries to state, in a single con¬ 
ceptual language, some of die generalizations implicit in their work- 
Thanks are therefore due to Fritz Roethlisberger and William Dick¬ 
son, the authors, and to the Harvard University Press, the publisher, 
for permission to reproduce quotations and charts from Manage¬ 
ment and the Worker; to Conrad Arensberg, Solon Kimball, and the 
Harvard University Press for permission to reproduce quotations 
from Fatuity and Community in Ireland; to William F.-Whyte and 
the University of Chicago Press for permission to reproduce quota¬ 
tions and one chart from Street Comer Society; to Raymond Firth 
and George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., for permission to reproduce 
quotations and cliarts from We, the Tikopia, to Raymond Firth and 
Rout ledge and Kogan Paul, Ltd., for permission to reproduce 
quotations and one chart from Prtmkioc Polynesian Economy; to 
David L, Hatch for permission to reproduce quotations from his 
unpublished Harvard Ph.D. thesis. "Changes in the Structure and 
Functions of a Rural New England Community since 1900" and 
to Conrad Arensberg, Douglas Macgregor, and the editors of Ap¬ 
plied Anthropology (now Human Organization) for permission to 
reproduce quotations .old charts from an article entitled, “Deter¬ 
mination of Morale in an Industrial Company." The concrete field 
data cited in this book come largely from these sources. Permission 
to use other quotations and figures is acknowledged in the text. 
In my thinking, and in some societies, a debt does not divide 
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debtor and creditor but links them closer together. I am therefore 
particularly happy to acknowledge my heavy indebtedness to my 
friends Florence Kluckhohu and Robert Merton for reading and 
criticizing in detail the manuscript of this book, to my friend 
Bernard DeVoto for much good advice, not always taken, on pub¬ 
lishing problems, and to my wife, Nancy Farshall Homans* for 
redrawing all die charts. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
August 1950 


CEORGE CASi'AJl HOMANS 


THE ANCIENT EMBLEM that represents 
life by the circle formed by a snake biting its tail gives a 
sufficiently just picture of the state of affairs. In effect, the 
organization of life in complex organisms does form a 
closed circle, but one that has a head and a tail, in the 
sense that all the phenomena of life are not equally im- 
portant although all take fyart in the completion of the 
eircuius of life. Thus the mu settlor and nervous organs 
maintain the activity of the organs that make blood, but 
the blood in fnni nourishes the organs that produce it. 
There is in this an organic or social solidarity that keeps 
ttp a kind of perpetual motion, until a disturbance or 
cessation of the action of a necessary vital element shall 
have broken the equilibrium or brought about a trouble or 
stoppage fn the play of the bodily machine. 

CLAUDE BERNARD 

introduction a ia medicine experimental^: 

Paris, 1&65, 






CHAPTER I 


Plans and Purposes 

Why Study the Group? . *, A New Synthesis ... Socio¬ 
logical Theory . , . What Kind of Theory? ... How Shall 
the Theory Be Built? -. . The Problem of Abstraction 
... Clinical ami Analytical Science .,. Rules of Theory - 
Building t , . Social Science and Literature .,. Method 
of Presentation . , . Separation of Fact from Theory . .. 
The Human Qualities Needed 

IN THIS book we shall study the most familiar 
Features of the most Familiar thing in the world—the human group. 
We mean by a group a number of persons who communicate with 
one another often over a span of time, and who are few enough 
so that each person is able to communicate with a]] the others, not 
at secondhand, through other people, but Face-to-face, Sociologists 
call this the primary group, 1 A chance meeting of casual acquaint¬ 
ances does not count as a group For us. 

The study of the human group is a part of sociology* but a neg¬ 
lected part. As the science of society, sociology has examined the 
characteristics and problems of communities, cities, regions, big 
Organizations like factories, and even whole nations, but it has only 
begun to study the smaller social units that make up these giants. 
In doing so, it has not followed the order oF human experience, for 
the first and most immediate social experience of mankind is small 
group experience. From infancy onward we are members of fami¬ 
lies, childhood gangs; school and college cliques, clubs and teams— 
all small groups. When, as grownups, we get fobs, we still find Our¬ 
selves working with a few persons and not with the whole firm, 
association, or government department. We are members of these 

1 C. H, Cooley* Social Organization, &3-3L 
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larger social organizations, but the people we deal with regularly 
are always few. They mediate between us and the Leviathans. The 
group i $ the commonest, as it is the most familiar, of social units, 
and on both counts it is at least as well worth study as any of die 
others. Sociology might have begun here. 

WHY STUDY THE CROUP? 

We here—and this is the collaborative, not the editorial we: au¬ 
thor and reader are learning together—will have two reasons for 
studying the group: the sheer interest of the subject and the de¬ 
sire to reach a new sociological synthesis. In a utilitarian age, the 
Erst reason must get special emphasis. If we want to study social 
behavior at all, we shall want to study the commonest of social 
units, and in this book we shall study the group primarily because 
the study is interesting and not because it is useful, Tire story goes 
that an English politician came to visit Faraday in his laboratory 
just after he had built the first electric motor* 1 The politician is sup¬ 
posed to have asked him—the business of politicians is to ask these 
questions—what the gadget was good for. At this point the story 
splits into two versions. One lias it that Faraday replied* "Someday 
you can tax it." Another, that he asked the coun torques bon, "What 
good is a baby? r Either way the moral Ls clear. For the great men of 
science, knowledge was good because it might have a future, but 
in the meantime it was, like a baby* good in Itself, Knowledge is 
power, but it is also* for some men* happiness* Felix qul potuit 
rerum cognoscere cantos. We must no longer quake at the ques¬ 
tion: “knowledge for What?” 1 It need not put us in the wrong* 
There is only one paramount reason for studying anything but the 
multiplication table. Either you are so interested in a subject that 
you cannot let it alone* or yon are not In the end, it Is a matter of 
intellectual passion, Willard Gibbs* the greatest of American theo¬ 
retical physicists* said of his own work, “Anyone with the same 
desires could have made the same researches.* V The stress is on 
desire. Accordingly the chief motive for writing or reading this book 

3 The same story willi variations has bwn bold of other scientists, including 
Franklin. 6 

a The title of a book by R. 5. Lynd, 

1 Mi Rukrywr, Welfare/ Gihhs, 3ft L 
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is the interest of the subject, and the aim of the book is sheer in¬ 
tellectual enlightenment. 

A NTW SYNTHESIS 

The second reason for studying the group is that through this 
study a new sociological synthesis may be readied. The first gen¬ 
eration of sociologistSp the generation of Comte and Spencer, and 
the second, the generation of Pareto, Durkheim, and Max Weber, 
made great, if inadequate, syntheses. The third generation, which 
flourished between World War I and World War II, shunned die 
example of its predecessors, but it followed up their many sugges¬ 
tions and made a number of excellent, detailed studies uf particu¬ 
lar social groups. In the course of the work of this generation, many 
hypotheses were hammered out, but they remained bound to the 
material from which they came* They were so stated as to apply 
to the particular groups being studied, hut not beyond. They were 
not generalized to apply to all, or at least many, groups. Although 
this provincialism was wise in its time, the present, or fourth, gen¬ 
eration of sociologists feels once more the need for synthesis, for 
putting together, making explicit and general, the ideas that spe¬ 
cial studies have brought oat. Sociology has been gorged with 
facts; it needs to digest them. And yet, if there is a need for syn¬ 
thesis, the last generation has taught us to be modest in pur aims. 
We nnw know something of the endless complexities in the study 
of society. Perhaps we cannot manage a sociological synthesis that 
will apply to whole communities and nations, but it is just possible 
we can manage one that will apply to the Small group. Synthesis 
of the microcosm—that may be an attainable end. The group may 
be small enough to let us get all the way around it. 

wciolocicae theory 

To say that a study is synthetic and general is to say that it is 
theoretical, “It is the office of theoretical investigation*” said Wil¬ 
lard Gibbs, To give the form in which the results of experiment 
may be expressed/' 3 If he had put “observation* for "experiment” 
Gibbs would have stated the purpose of this book. It Is to provide 

s Ibid., £32. 
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one form—not the only possible form—in which may be expressed 
the results of observation in sociology* We now have, besides the 
treasury of human history and literature, many good studies of 
social groups of various kinds, from primitive societies to modem 
factories and communities. Granting that these studies are not 
everything they may sometime become, for what we see grows with 
what we are taught to see and in turn helps the latter to grow, 
many of us still feel that they sum up dose observation in dear 
exposition. In what form, then, can the results of this work be ex¬ 
pressed so that we can see whether or not they apply, not merely 
to single groups, but to many or all groups? 

If we have a great deal of fact to work with, we also have a 
great deal oF theory. The elements of a synthesis are on hand. We 
shall only put together ideas that have been lying around for some 
time in the literature of the social sciences, so that our novelty—if 
we are new at all—will consist not in what we combine but how 
we do so. Some theoretical work has illuminated the descriptions 
of particular groups: it needs to be expressed with full generality - 
Some of it has been hinted at in asides and suggestions, cryptically: 
it needs to he spelled out. Some of it has been beautifully general 
and explicit, but partial: many elements need to be added to make 
a satisfactory whole. Yet whatever the weakness of this statement 
or that, there have been signs of convergence in the body of theory 
as a whole. This book trios to make the most of the convergence 
and state one w F ay in which the meeting of minds, the agreement on 
a synthesis, might take place. 

The behavior of men. usually in small numbers, has inspired the 
largest part of human literature and eloquence. If we investigated 
no further than we have today, we should have plenty of ma¬ 
terial to study. But until recently this great mass of observation 
has led to nothing. Some leaders, perhaps those of the past more 
than those of the present, have shown great capacity for handling 
men in groups* but their know-how could not easily be communi¬ 
cated in words from one man to another. There have been a few 
maxims of practical wisdom, always at odds with one another be¬ 
cause the limits of any single maxim were never stated. Whatever 
a man did, he could always End a rule to back him up. But until 
recently there has been little growth. Our knowledge is Babylonian. 
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Our proverbs are carved on the pyramids- A new fact in physics 
or biology fits into an old theory, or by not fitting starts a new 
theory. Either way one can build on it. Think of the mass of old 
work mmrn arbed and new work suggested by the periodic table of 
tile elements. But every adventurer in the science of human be¬ 
havior from Aristotle to Freud lias had to make a fresh start, or 
something like it 

If the outlook has changed since the opening of this century* the 
reason is that we have begun to sketch out systematic theories of 
human behavior and to use them. Einstein taught the world* what 
it ought to have known long ago 1 that no theory is permanent If 
an old theory survives new conquests of science* it survives as a 
slave. But even the most fragile theory has its uses. In its lowest 
form, as a classification, it provides a set of pigeonholes* a filing 
cabinet* in which fact can accumulate. For nothing is more lost 
than a loose fact. Hie empty folders of the file demand filling. In 
time the accumulation makes necessary a more economical filing 
system* with more cross references, and a new theory is bom. 

But in sociology we have not made ns much progress as we 
might have, and the reason is clear, We have pursued the higher 
branches of out science before the trunk was strong. We have nof 
grown because we have had nothing to grow from. We have given 
ink-blot tests to Navahos; we have computed differential fertility 
rates among ethnic groups in Kansas—all worthy subjects if we had 
also studied ordinary, everyday social behavior. Make no mistake 
about at, l/tfit we have not done. Perhaps we were afraid that* if we 
studied the commonplace, we should by ourselves open to die 
familiar charge that a sociologist is a man who discovers at in¬ 
finite pains what everybody knows. Or* as one novelist put it, a so¬ 
ciologist Is a man who spends forty thousand dollars to find a 
whorehouse. We should have had enough self-confidence and 
enough sense to forget such fears. The fact is that the popular 
diagnosis of our shortcomings is wholly mistaken. Far from dis¬ 
covering facts that arc too familiar, we have not discovered facts 
tliat are familiar enough. Prostitution is not one-millionth as com¬ 
mon as some of the behavior we shall study in this book. The basic 
characteristics of social behavior are well known in the sense that 
everyone, so far as he leads a social life, has some intuitive familiar- 
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Sty with them, but they are tint well known in another, and more 
important sense. They have not been stated in such a way that a 
body of scientific knowledge can be built on them. Above all, the 
links between die different aspects of social behavior have not been 
made clear. A fact is commonplace or not according to its connec¬ 
tion with other facts. The fact that an apple would fall was the 
dreariest fact in the world until Newton showed that an apple and 
a planet obeyed die same laws of motion. The theoretical synthesis 
developed in this book will attempt to state some perfeedy familiar 
ideas about social behavior—the more familiar die better—in such a 
way that their relation to other equally familiar ideas will become 
dear. We shall try to make the commonplace strange by showing 
it in new connections. 

This book has, then, a twofold purpose: to study the small group 
as an interesting subject in itself, but also, in so doing, to reach a 
new sociological synthesis. Since this book will try to state one gen¬ 
eral form in which the results of particular observations may be ex¬ 
pressed p ft will be, in Gibbs 1 sense, a book of theory. These ob¬ 
servations include some excellent modem studies of groups of vari¬ 
ous kinds. The book aims to be true to them, to make explicit what 
is implicit in them and to make general what is partial. And the 
book will deliberately concentrate on the most familiar aspects of 
group behavior. 

WHAT K1\ T D OF THEORY? 

We have spoken of the need for sociological theory. The next 
question is: What kind of a theory shall we try to develop in this 
book? The rest of the book is the answer to this question; we can 
now anticipate our results only briefly. First, group behavior will 
be analyzed into a number of mutually dependent elements. Sec¬ 
ond, the group will be studied as an organic whole, or social sys¬ 
tem, surviving in an environment- Third, the relations of the ele¬ 
ments to one anodier in the system will be found to bring about 
the evolution of the system with the passage of time. 

Perhaps we can illustrate our meaning by a cursory analysis of 
one uf the simplest groups: two friends. The two men like one an¬ 
other. If we ask why they do so, we are told that they have inter- 
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ests in common or that the person alley of the one is compatible 
with that of die other. That is, their emotional feeling for one an¬ 
other is not something in itself; it does not exist in a vacuum, but 
is determined in part by other factors. What we perceive next is 
that the relation between their friendship and these other factors is 
a twoway one, They are friends, for Instance, because they have 
interests in common, but if we are good observers of human be¬ 
havior, we know that the reverse is also true- if they are friends 
they will develop interests in common. Which conies first, the 
friendship or the common interests? The answer is that neither 
comes first but that they was or wane together, to this book we 
say that the two factors, or elements* are mutually dependent But 
personality, interests* and the sentiment of friendship are not the 
only factors that need to be considered. We must also lake into ac¬ 
count the number of times the two men meet. If they meet and 
have interests in common, they arc apt to become friends; on the 
other hand, if they are Friends, they will find Occasions for getting 
together. And if they do not meet, their friendship is apt to ebb 
away. Absence makes the heart grow fonder for only a short time. 
As before, the two factors: the feeling the two men have for one 
another and their association with one another, are mutually de¬ 
pendent But "getting together* is not something in itself, any more 
than friendship and common interests are. People do not just gel 
together; they get together to do something. Lei us suppose that the 
two friends are interested in camping, and go off on a camping trip 
together to the north woods. We now perceive that the emotional 
tie between them will be affected hy the success of the trip T If 
everything goes Wfcll, or if difficulties are met and overcome, their 
friendship is h we say* cemented. If everything goes badly, they may 
get disgusted with one another. Their friendship and the success 
of the joint enterprise are mutually dependent. For if the success 
uf the enterprise affects their friendship, so their friendship— 
their morale we might call it now—affects the success of the enter¬ 
prise. enabling the friends to carry on through difficulties, to moke 
a success of their trip. Moreover, tin* success of the enterprise is 
determined in part by the environment in which the pair find them¬ 
selves. Does a hear eat the food? Are the rivers low, so that the 
canoe is holed on a rock? And finally, the nature of this little group 
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will change or develop with time. If the two men associate with 
out another* undertake activities in which both are interested, and 
arc successful in carrying them through, their friendship will grow. 

We have not carried the analysis as far or made it as rigorous, 
as we might. After all, we do not want to tip our hand as early in 
the hook as this. But we have said enough to make our points 
clear. What Lav© we done? We have separated the concrete be¬ 
havior of the two men into factors or elements: emotion, personal¬ 
ity. interests, association, activities, and the success of those activi¬ 
ties, We have seen how these elements are mutually related to one 
another, and how their mutual relations make a recognizable, on¬ 
going entity! not fust two men, hut two men linked together; not 
just two individuals, but a new kind of unit, a group. We have seen 
that this unit exists in an environment* and that some of its char¬ 
acteristics are determined by the nature of the environment. And 
we have seen bow the relations between the various factors in the 
group life tend to make the group develop or evolve with the 
passage of time. The problems we encounter in analyzing this pair 
are the problems we shall encounter in analyzing any group. 

By way of further illustration, we turn from our statement, which 
was tied to a particular group* to a much more general statement 
of the nature of a complex whole. Mary Parker Follett, social worker 
and one of the most sensitive writers on problems of human or¬ 
ganization, struggled, far more eloquently than we, to say what we 
have tried to say. In her study of administrative control, she argued* 
as others had done* that in studying any organized social activity 
we must study the “total situation." But we must not merely “be 
sure to get all the factors into our problem." We must examine 
not merely the totalness of the situation, but the nature of the 
total ness* * . , What you have to consider in a situation is not all 
the factors cine by one, hut abo their relation to one another.” The 
relation is such that the parts make a whole, the elements make on 
organism. And Mary- Follett affirmed “that the whole determines 
tile parts as well as that the parts determine the whole.” She recog¬ 
nized that the unity is not a static, finished tiling, hut an ongoing 
process: "The same activity determines both parts and whole! 

We are speaking of a unity which is not the result of an intern cav¬ 
ing, but is the interweaving. Unity is always a process, mt a prod- 
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net „ . . I have been saying that the whole is determined not only 
by its constituents, but by their relation to one another. I now say 
that the whole is determined also by the relation of whole and 
parts, * * ■ It is the same activity which is making the whole and 
parts simultaneously/' Finally, the activity, the process, she spoke 
of always leads to something new. Something emerges- She sum¬ 
marized her ideas as follows: “My Gnt point concerned the total 
situation; my second, the nature of the Interacting which deter¬ 
mines the total situation; iny third, the evolving situation. We have 
come to sec that reciprocal adjustment fa more than mere adjust¬ 
ment; that It ts there we get what the psychologist has called the 
something new/ The critical moment in evolution/* 4 Here perhaps 
wf- had better leave Mary Follett, but in the pages tn come we shall 
he concerned with all three processes she called the interacting, the 
unifying, and the emerging.* 

W liters of great sensitivity, like Mary Follett, may give us a vision 
of our subject: the unity that is at the same time a process, the unity 
whose parts taken separately slip out between our fingers like sand 
but m integration are as strong as steel And yet the vision is not 
enough. It Is one thing to see where we are going and quite another 
to get there: to build up, piece by piece, a picture of the dynamic 
unity of a group when, in taking the pieces out of the whole, we 
may falsify them and it. In his discussion of ^internal relations " that 
fa, tile relations between the parts tn a whole, Alfred Whitehead, 
perhaps the greatest of modern philosophers, stated the difficulty 
clearly: 'The difficulty which arises in respect to internal relations 
is to explain how any particular truth is possible. Insofar as there 
are internal relations, everything must depend upon everything else. 
Apparently, therefore; we are under the necessity of saying every¬ 
thing at once, T We shall indeed, in the rest of this book, know the 
despair that comes when one cannot follow up immediately all the 
connections in an interconnected whole, when one cannot ride oil 
in all directions. But we may take comfort in Whitehead, who went 
on to sayj 'This supposed necessity is palpably untrue. . ¥ , [The 

* Ml quotations from H The Psychol^ cf Control" in II. C- Mctoilf W 
L. Undck, edh., DyiHimte AdminUlmtkm The Colkcted Papcn of Muni 
Parker Foffaff, 1*3-209, 

t A. N. Whitehead* Sdcncc and the Modem World, 23SL 
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general scheme of relationships] discloses itself as being analysable 
into a multiplicity of limited relationships which have their own in¬ 
dividuality and yet at the same time presuppose the total relation¬ 
ship within possibility," 1 That fa, a statement of the relation be¬ 
tween any two parts of a whole is not incorrect just because it says 
nothing about the relation of each of the two to all the other parts. 
Remember these words of Whitehead's. We are glad to have his re- 
assurance, as we shall be forced in any event to work svith limited 
relationships. Whether or not it is a philosophical necessity, it is 
certainly a litersry impossibility lo say every-thing at once, 

HOW SHAI.L THE THEORY BE BUILT? 

The group will he described as an organic whole, surviving and 
evolving in an environment We do not want just lo get the feel 
of this whole. We want to be men and understand. We want to 
build up in detail the articulation of the whole, and in these mazes 
we shall certainly go astray unless we have a method of attacking 
our problem, a method that we can apply patiently, repeatedly, 
and systematically, at whatever risk of dullness. The question then 
is: How shall we go about constructing our theory’ of the group? 

We shall begin with semantics, the science of tracing words bad 
to their references in observed fact. In sociology we are devoted to 
"big" words: status, culture, function, heuristic, particularistic, 
methodology, integration, solidarity', authority. Too often we work 
with these words and not with observations. Or rather, we do not 
wed the two. No one will make progress with this bonk who does 
not train himself to extensionalize,* who does not habitually catch 
himself as he mouths one of the big abstractions and ask: What 
does this mouthful mean in terms of actual human behavior that 
someone has seen and reported? Just what, in human behavior, do 
we see? The question is devastating, and we do not ask it half often 
enough. Carefully working nut the referents of existing concepts 
will help us to reach a simple method of classifying what we sec* 
and in the classification itself we shall gain a new set of concepts 
more adequate than some of the old ones for the purposes we have 
in mind. 

" A- N. Whhctoid, Srieftfff and the Modem W&rtf* 339. 

k 5te S. I. HftynlttwE, Language in Thtmght end Action, 58-60. 
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How Shall the Theory Be Built? 

Let us take an example. Let us. take the concepts status and rate* 
which are commonly used in social science. What do they mean? 
Ralph Linton, the anthropologist who gave these concepts an im¬ 
portant place in his social theory, inis this to say; “A status, in the 
abstract, is a position in a particular pattern [of social behavior| 
* , , A status, as distinct from the individual who may occupy it 
is simply a collection of rights and duties * . - A role represents 
the dynamic aspects of a status. The individual is socially assigned 
to a status and occupies it with relation to other statuses. When he 
puts the rights and duties which constitute the status into effect, 
he is performing a role. Role and status are quite inseparable* and 
the distinction between them is of only academic interest There 
are no roles without statuses or statuses without roles." L * 

Now let us try, if we can* to translate these words into observa¬ 
tions, and, leaving out of consideration the fact that a person may 
hold several statuses-he may be a father, an officer of a lodge* a 
deacon of a church—let us consider only a single status, that of 
foreman. Foreman is a status in that the position may be occupied 
by a number of individuals in succession; the position does not dis¬ 
appear when an individual leaves it. Let us suppose that a man is 
foreman in a factoryand that we are watching him at work. What 
do we see and hear? We watch him, perhaps, overseeing a battery' 
of punch presses, going from one man to another as they tend the 
machines, answering their questions and showing them, if they 
have made mistakes, where they have gone wrong. We see him 
also at his desk making out records. That is T we sec that he has a 
certain kind of job, that he carries on certain activities. We see also 
that he deals with certain men in the plant and not with others. 
He goes to certain men and talks to them; others come to his desk 
and talk to him. He gets his orders from a boss and passes cm the 
orders to members of his own depart men L That is, he communi¬ 
cates or T we shall say in this book* interacts with certain persons 
and not with others, and this communication from person to person 
often takes place in a certain order—for instance, from the boss to 
the foreman and then from the foreman to the workers—, so that 
we can say, in Linton's words, that the foreman occupies a post- 


,B ft. Lintuu, The Study of Aton, 113-4. 
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tioii in a chain of cmruniinications, If, moreover* we stay m the 
factory and listen sharply, we shall hear remarks to the effect that 
a foreman's job is lower or worse than the presidents but higher 
or better than the ordinary workingman Y That is p the foremans 
job is given an emotional evaluation. We shall also bear statements 
of one kind or another about the way the foreman ought to be¬ 
have, statements that may come both from the boss he works for 
and from the men who work for him. That is, we hear norms of 
behavior being expressed. These make up "the collection of rights 
ant! duties'* that Li Elton speaks of; notions of what the foremans 
behavior ought lo be, not necessarily what it really is. And finally, 
tf die foreman's behavior departs outrageously from the norms, we 
shall see his boss and even his own men take action to bring hiru 
back into line. Tliat is, we see men acting so as to control the be¬ 
havior of others. 

No doubt we could make other observations, but we have cited 
enough to illustrate our point. We tin not directly observe status 
and role. What we do observe are activities, interactions, evalua¬ 
tions, norms, and controls, Status and role are names we give to a 
complex of mail) 1 different kinds of observations. Or, as an expert 
in semantics would say T a word like interaction is a first-order ab¬ 
straction: it is a name given to a single class of observations; 
whereas a w r ord like status is a second-order abstraction: it is a 
name given to several classes of observation combined. Second- 
order abstractions are useful for some purposes but for others have 
serious drawbacks. They spare us the pain of analysis when we 
should not Ixi spared. To speak of a man s status as if it were an 
indivisible unit is a convenient kind of shorthand p but to think of 
status in this way may prevent our seeing the relations between its 
components. It may prevent us p for instance, from seeing that as a 
mans position in a chain of communications changes, so the way 
he is evaluated by his fellows will change. Since it is just this kind 
of relation that we shall be examining in this book, the concepts 
that enter our theories will be, so far as possible, first-order ab¬ 
stractions. At least we shall not use the higher abstractions until 
we have established the lower ones. 11 

11 See C, t tfoittiim, The Ktratc-gy qf liuitutiiq! Sodotoffy* American 
Javnuil gf Sgcfafagy , LIV ( JtM9}, 
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What we have been saying, though it may sound complicated p 
is in fact too simple. If we follow out its implications, we shall find 
it naive. We have implied that we can gaze passively on human 
behavior and then, all of a sudden, find it has fallen into several 
classes of observations. But no one just “sees ' human behavior. The 
eye is never quite innocent, but comes to its task sensitized. We 
see what our experience and ideas teach us to see—and this is 
never the whole story. The world and its meaning are always ne¬ 
gotiating with one another, with experience as the go-between* 
Even common-sense language implies a theory' of behavior and tells 
us t for instance, to look for actions and motives. We have some 
notion how to cut the cake* But for the time being we need not 
worry about the subtlety of the mutual relation between thinking 
and observation. The great point is to climb down from the big 
words of social science, at least as far as common-sense observation. 
Then, if we wish, we can start climbing up again, but this time 
with n ladder w r e can depend on. 

When we divide our observations of social behavior into classes 
and give names—our concepts—to the classes, we take the first 
step in the analysis of the group. We shall take this step in the 
next chapter. When we examine systematically the relations be¬ 
tween the facts to which the concepts refer, we take the first step 
in synthesis* We shall take this step in the later chapters rsf the 
hook. By "examining systematically" we mean only that we shall 
consider in regular order the relation of each set of facts to each 
of the others. In so doing, we shall be patient, methodical, and 
slow. We must be so if we are to keep control over the whole of 
our material while giving special attention to each part of it in 
turn. Unless we hold our material down ta this way* it may get 
away from us. It has a lot nf spring, 

the problem of abstraction 

Let no one be deceived by our systematic attack. It means that 
we shall study methodically the aspects of social life we choose to 
take up; it does not mean that we shall study every aspect of so¬ 
cial life. There are always more observations than can possibly be 
summed up in any one theory; or rather, if the theory is to bo 
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formulated at all, it must leave many observations out of account. 
Galileo took a fateful step for science when he left friction out 
of die study of motion. He framed, for instance, his law describing 
the motion of a ball rolling down an inclined plane on the assump¬ 
tion that there was no friction between, the ball and the plane. He 
was justified in doing so because he could set up bis experiments 
in such a way that they approximated this ideal state more and 
more closely, although they never quite got there* And he could 
not have framed a simple, general law if he had not used this 
method. It is, in fact, the necessary method, but its victories are 
abstract. As every' one ol us knows, friction always does exist in 
any piece of machinery and for practical purposes must be taken 
into account, often bv methods far from elegant. Abstraction is the 
price paid for generalization. 

The method of abstraction seems to create no such mental con¬ 
flict in physics as it does in sociology. Electrons arc members of a 
group-the atom—, and if we were electrons and knew man's theory 
of the atom, we might be amused by it, as an educated Hindu 
might be amused by a missionary's picture of Hindu culture, The 
theory would seem so gross, so statistical, so simplified, even if it 
was adequate enough to show man how to split electrons out of 
the group. But we are not electrons; we study the atom from the 
outside; we have no way of comparing the theory with the reality, 
and therefore our shortcomings create no mental conflict in us. 
This is not true of our social theory, We have inside knowledge of 
our own society, and this immediate familiarity with group be¬ 
havior is at once an asset and a liability, it is an asset because we 
always have our experience to check our theories against, They 
must be in some degree true to experience. It is a liability because 
people are too easily able to say of any social theory, "You have 
left such and such out.” They arts quite right: we always leave some¬ 
thing out. We must if we are to make theories at all. But such 
people make no attempt to see what we have got in, For them, 
the social equivalent of friction is a ghost at the table. They do not 
understand that a theory may be true, and yet not the whole truth. 


Clinical and Analytical Science 
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I*- is high time we knew the difference between clinical and ana- 
litical science. Clinical science is what a doctor uses at his pa¬ 
tient's bedside. There, the doctor can not afford to leave out of ac¬ 
count anything in the patients condition that he can sec or test. 
He cannot leave it out either in itself or m its relation to the whole 
picture of a sick human being. It may be die due to the complex. 
Of course the doctor has some general theories at the back of his 
mind, theories of the connections between a limited number of 
physiological factors: what the others will do when one Is changed. 
These doctrines may tom out to be useful, but he cannot, at the 
outset, let them master his thinking. They may nut take into con¬ 
sideration, and so may prevent Ins noticing, the crucial fact in the 
case before him. 

In action we must always be clinical. An analytical science is 
for understanding but not for action, at least not directly. It picks 
out a few of the factors at work in particular situations and de¬ 
scribes systematically the relations between these factors. Only by 
cutting down the number of factors considered can it achieve this 
systematic description. It is general, but it is abstract. As soon els 
he left friction out of account* Galileo's science became analytical. 
To return to our medical illustration, a description of particular 
cases of anemia is clinical science, whereas a theory of blood chem¬ 
istry is analytical. V\1ien progress is rapid, clinical and analytical 
science help one another. The clinicians tell the analysts what the 
latter have left out. The analysts need (he most brutal reminders 
because they are always so charmed with their pictures they mis¬ 
take them for the real thing. On the other hand, the analysts* gen¬ 
eralisations often suggest where the clinicians should look more 
closely. Both the clinician and the analyst are needed. We ought 
to be sick and tired of boasts that one is better than the other* 
This is a book of analysis, but it relies heavily on work that is 
clinical, as the word is used here, and this work was stimulated 
by earlier analyses. 

Elton Mayo* a pioneer in the field of industrial psychology and 
sociology, used to say that it was better to have a complex body of 
fact and a simple theory—a working bypethesis-than a simple body 
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of fact and a complex tbeoiy, Of course it is hotter, and many a 
social scientist has damned himself by taking the second course, 
^et you can be fust as damned by the first. You may become a man 
who is sensitive and intuitive about people, and yet incapable of 
communicating any but your most obvious intuitions; or one who 
theorizes in spite of bis theories but always at the highest level, 
never among those middle level generalizations that Francis Bacon 
felt were the most fruitful, 13 But we need not t unless we insist* 
be impaled on a nonexistent dilemma* There are always more 
choices than two. What we need k a theory neither more nor less 
complex than the facts it subsumes* but adequate to them. If we 
hesitate to genera Uze, we lose both our generalization and the ob* 
servation it might have suggested. If there k a body of fact crying 
for theoretical synthesis, no doctrinaire stand need stop us from 
making it Let us follow Rabelais advice and do what we like. 
Above all, let us not be merely sensitive souls; let us be men and 
understand. 

HOLES OF THEOaY-HUIUHNC 

All these ideas can be summed up in a set of rules that, as ex¬ 
perience seems to show, are wisely followed in setting up a theory 
of the kind we propose, A theory, we will remember, is a form in 
which the results of observation may be expressed. The rules are: 

1. Look first at the obvious, the familiar, the common. In a sci¬ 
ence that has not established its foundations, these are the things 
that best repay study. 

2 . State the obvious in its full generality. Science is an economy 
of thought only if its hypotheses sum up in a simple form a large 
number of facls. 

3. Talk about one thing at a time. That is. in choosing your words 
(or, more pedantically, concepts) sec that they refer not to several 
classes of fact at the same time but to one and one only. Corollary: 
Once you have chosen your words, always use the same words when 
referring to the same things. 

4. Cut down as far as you dare tile number of things you are 
talking about. As few as you may; as many as you must," is the 

l * iVfjwm Or^omjm, Bk. I, aphorisms fovf + 
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rule governing the number of classes cf fact you take into account* 

5, Once you have started to talk* do not stop until yon have fin¬ 
ished. That is, describe systematically the relationships between 
the facts designated by your words, 

6 - Recognize that your analysis must be abstract, because it deals 
with only a few elements of the concrete situation. Admit the dan¬ 
gers of abstraction, especially when action is required, but do not 
be afraid of abstraction , l * 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 

The mcu of letters* novelists and poets, may be, as some tokens 
suggest, resentful of the social scientists. They see the latter mov¬ 
ing into their territory. Rut they have no reason to be afraid. If 
the social scientists are to do their job, they must follow a rigorous 
code, and it could not be better calculated to make their books and 
articles hard reading. The rules of theory-building contradict the 
rules of art at every point. Thus the obvious* or what looks like it* 
is the thing that a writer is most careful to avoid. Smce most ef¬ 
forts at serious conversation shows that it hurts people to think 
about one thing at a time, a writer uses words that refer to several 
things at once. He also uses different words for the same thing, 
or he will be told he lacks variety. For the same reason, he must 
not repeat himself, whereas systematic discussion is notoriously 
repetitious, because the same things must be considered in several 
different connections. Finally, a miter, in a novel or poem s is always 
concerned with evoking a vivid and integrated sense of concrete 
reality* either physical of psycho logical, and his success in doing 
so is the measure of his charm, A theory begins by breaking up 
concrete reality and ends by leaving out most of it. The social scien¬ 
tists arc not competing! and cannot compete, with the literary 
artists. They are doing a different fob* 

METHOD or PRESENTATION 

This is a book on social theory; the theory will show the group 
to be an organic whole; and the theory will be built up through 

Ia See C. C. Hompnsp “A Cottccpfo*] Sdicme for the Study of Social Or- 
tfauizatiDn/' American Sociological Hericuj, XII (J947). T3. Many of the ideas 
developed in thta book were staled briefly In this paper* 
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careful examination of the link between social concept mid social 
observation. These facts determine the method of exposition we 
shall use in this book. We shall use a case method, 

A case method means, in the first place, that general theories are 
shown to arise out of, and to be supported by p specific* detailed 
matters of observation. For this reason, the method is particularly 
useful in sociology, where many of the concepts are of so high a 
level of abstraction that they have lost their connection with ob¬ 
servation. But we still have not described the method fully- Any 
theoretical work has something to do with facts, cites fact*. It is 
not the mere use of facts but the way they are used that makes a 
case method. A theory is usually supported by fact in the follow¬ 
ing way. Suppose a sociologist believes that sexual desire can be 
used to reinforce other motives for action. He needs data to clinch 
his theory, and he writes: 'Thus the natives of North America are 
accustomed to seeing pictures of the lightly-clothed female figure 
used to induce the purchase of commodities, whereas the natives of 
Greece in the fourth century b.Cl were accustomed to seeing the 
female figure used as a symbol of victory rewarding patriotism. 
In both cases, the logical connection docs not appear ” Two inde¬ 
pendent facts, one from America and one from Greece, are used 
to support the theory. Facts back up theory* it is true, but they are 
isolated facts. Many theories, many good theories, have been estab¬ 
lished in this Way + 

A case method does not deal with isolated* hut with connected* 
facts. Each case gives a connected body of information about a 
particular situation. But we still have not succeeded in describing 
the method as we shall use it* and for this purpose let us compare 
two ways in which the method is now being used. When they use 
case discussion as a method of teaching* many law schools have a 
speck! end in view. The welter of information about a particular 
lawsuit is brought into the discussion only in order that the student 
may learn to weed most of it out narrow the issues down lo the 
crucial one, and pick out the -small number of facts dial will settle 
it. Some schools of business administration also teach by cases, 
but with almost the opposite purpose. Instead of narrowing the 
focus of the student, these schools want to widen it, to show the 
student the large number of factors that must be taken into con- 
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ride ration if a wise decision is to be reached in the situation de¬ 
scribed. These schools want to make the student aware of the “total 
situation.” 

The ease method used in this book will be nearer to the business - 
school practice than to the law-school one. It will be concerned 
with the total situation, and more. We must remember Mary Foh 
lettV warning that we should be interested not merely in the total 
ness of the situation but in the nature of the total ness. If we want 
to develop a theory of group behavior that will show every element 
of group life related to every other element in a system, then the 
material we use must be as connected as the theory, If we are to 
show connections, there must be connections. We must not, jn the 
classical manner, use isolated facts tq back up our theory, but re¬ 
lated facts. 

What we shall do is examine in detail five studies of social be¬ 
havior. Each is a description of a particular group and deals with 
more than one side of the life of the group. Our theory will arise 
out of these cases and not out of a set of isolated facts. It will pro¬ 
vide one form in w hich the results of this body of observation may 
be expressed. By taking only five eases, we shall sacrifice wide 
coverage but we shall gain in intensity of analysis and in impor¬ 
tant places. For the studies we shall use are among the best of 
modem sociology and anthropology* We shall try to be true to 
the best. 

SEE ABLATION OF FACT FtfOM THEORY 

These cases will be presented in a special way. Each group will 
first be described in ordinary common-sense language, or language 
as dose to that as an academic person can get* This does not mean 
that the investigators who originally made these studies were guided 
in their work by common sense alone. On the contrary, each in¬ 
vestigator was stimulated and controlled by thoroughly sophisti¬ 
cated ideas. It does mean that in this book the results of each in¬ 
vestigation will be presented so far as possible with no more inter¬ 
pretation than 15 built Into our everyday manner of speaking. They 
will be merely reported. 

The descriptions of the various groups will be briefer here than 
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m the original reports, some of which were very long. This is not 
a collection of sources, a set of reprints. There is no room to in¬ 
clude every bit of information about every group, and no need to 
do so. Enough will be included to support our theories, but noth- 
ing left out that is contrary to them. To bo sure, if the original 
reports were in any way inadequate, ours must needs be inadequate 
in their hitu, but we shall try to avoid anv other slanting of the 
data. Should a reader feel that a crucial fact has been suppressed, 
he is perfectly at liberty to consult the original reports. All are in 
libraries; all but one are in print. Yet in practice a render will be 
less apt to think that important data have been left out than that 
trivial ones have been kept in. Let him remember tliat the triviality 
or importance of a fact in sociology depends on the meaning it has 
for the mein hers of the group in question and not on the meaning 
it has for him. in the light of eternity, the question whether a girl 
should wear a short or a long dress is trivial. It is not trivial if you 
are the girl and you are going to a party, 

After each group has been described in ordinary coin mon-sense 
language, the description will be analyzed in terms of the theory 
we shall develop. This separation of the data from their interpreta¬ 
tion IS designed to have several advantages. Since he has been pre¬ 
sented with a body of fact to which he can give his own interpre¬ 
tation if he is unwilling to accept ours, the skeptic need not fed 
that anything has been put over on him. As we have said so often, 
one of the purposes of this book is semantic; to re-establish the 
connection between what we see and bear in social behavior and 
the concepts with which we analyze our observations. If we begin 
by separating the two, we may in the end be able to link them 
together mure firmly. We socinlogists are not trained in making a 
report containing nothing more than things actually seen and 
heard and then, after the report is in, making an abstract analysis 
of it. Too often our fact and our interpretation are confused with 
one another, and our thinking is confused us a result. The final 
advantage of our method is drill. By watching our method being 
applied systematically in case after case, the reader may learn to 
use it himself, if he finds it useful, for the analysis of any new 
group he may later encounter. 
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If our method has some advantages^ it has also obvious disad¬ 
vantages, It means that each group will be described twice* first in 
an observational report and second in an abstract analysis. Let ns 
face the fact: although the subject of this bonk is inherently inter¬ 
esting, Its method is triply dull. Its plan of presentation is inevitably 
repetitions. Its emphasis is on the familiar, the obvious, the trivial. 
And its abstract analysis may take away what little vividness the 
obvious once bad. This is not an apology, but a warning of what lies 
ahead. No one need apologize for necessity. We can gain our ends 
only by adopting these means. 

lo sum up, this bonk is a study of the human group—the primary 
group as sociologists call it. All grander sociologies must be true 
to the sociology of the group. This book is also a theoretical study 
in that it tries to give one general form in which the results of 
observations of many particular groups may be expressed. Like any 
theoretical study, it begins with analysis, separating concrete ob¬ 
servation into classes of fact. But the analysis is only a step toward 
an organic synthesis. The final picture of a group will be one in 
which all aspects of group life arc mutually dependent, the mutual 
dependence forms a system* a total configuration* and the mutual 
dependence carries the seeds of emergent evolution. The book will 
first report detailed investigations of particular groups and then 
make an analysis of each group in terms of the developing theory, 

the HUMAN qualities needed 

Finally, something must be said about the human qualities we 
shall need in this undertaking. We shall need, first, the innocence 
of the child, not the good little boy or girl but the enfant terrible 
who stops the conversation by asking the wrong questions. For we 
shall have to ask* "What do I actually seeF 1 And* as we have said, 
no question is more devastating* 

We shall also need the sophistication of the man of the world in 
order to make use of the past experience of the intellectual disci¬ 
plines in dealing with problems of complicated fad As Mary Fol- 
lett said, I do wish that when a principle has been worked out T 
say in ethics, it didn't have to be discovered all Over again in psy¬ 
chology, in economics, in government, in business„ in biology, and 
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in sociology. It's such a waste of time/" l * The critical attitude is the 
heart of sophistication, We must recognize that many of the meth¬ 
ods we should like to follow were late products of old sciences such 
as physics, sciences n moreover, whose problems can be made to look 
as if they brought in only a few variables. The study of the group is 
not an advanced science and can seldom pretend to manage with a 
small number of variables. Let us get what help we can, without 
feeling that we must imitate everything. 

Sophistication includes knowing when not to be sophisticated. 
No one is more a creature of fashion than the average intellectual. 
He Is quite ready to believe, at any moment, that certain kinds of 
work are the only respectable ones to go into, Wc are told, for to* 
stance, that oiir data in sociology should to? quantitative, that is, 
should Ire cast in numerical form, and of course they should. But 
good observation ought not to be discarded just because It is not 
numerical, Sociology may miss a great deal if it tries to be too 
quantitative too soon. Data are not nobler because they are quanti¬ 
tative, nor thinking more logical because mathematical The old- 
fashioned naturalist, who used only his eyes, was also a scientist, 
and his counterpart in sociology is very useful in the stage the 
science has reached. Let us make the important quantitative, and 
not the quantitative Important. The final emphasis must always be 
on the group before us. Lord Nelson, greatest of all admirals, after 
explaining to his ship captains the plan of attack he intended to use 
at the battle of Trafalgar, went on to say, "No captain can do very 
wTong who places his ship alongside that of an enemy." In the same 
way, no one who studies a group will go far wrong if he gets close 
to it and, by whatever methods are available, observes all that he 
can. Nothing that can illuminate the group should be ruled out 
for doctrinaire reasons. We shall he blind enough without willfully 
narrowing our vision At the same time we do not have to learn 
the hard way. The older sciences have already struggled with manv 
of the problems that now face sociology. If the solutions have been 
stated mathematically* they are not to be disregarded just for that 
reason. No matter where it comes from, we shall need all the help 
we can get. The man of the world remembers this and is above 
fashion. 

1 1 Dynamic AcWnUTnUtan, lfl. 
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Above alb we need humility. Always, in the end, we must re¬ 
member Francis Bacon's counsel: The subtlety of nature is greater 
many times over than the subtlety of the senses and understand¬ 
ing/ n The stupendous discoveries that have been made only teach 
us bow much remains unknown. Tf 1 were more sensitive* or more 
comprehensive, or even more energetic, what strange truth, with 
the strangeness of the new embracing the old, might I not discern?* 
The thought is appalling, but it does not appall us often enough. 
Nothing we have said already, or will say hereafter, can be taken 
to imply that this \nxik tel Is the whole story about the group, or 
anything like the whole story . It will be incomplete partly by reason 
of human frailty and partly by design. In any event it will be in¬ 
complete, but incompleteness may be creative, if one man's lack 
Isecomes another's incentive. 

i* Jv'ifj LtiTri Or^num, tik. h aphorism g+ 
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The Elements of Behavior 


Events in the Single Group * * Custom . .. Definition 
of Concepts * <. Activity .., Interaction ... Seutrmen# 

* * * Soaomefry .. - Summary , * - Usefulness of the 
Concepts 

THIS chapter is a tough one, perhaps the toughest 
in the book, but we had better know the worst at once. It tries to 
do two things at the same time. First, it tries to show how the 
kinds of generalization we shall be interested in are reached: how 
we go from simple descriptions oF social events to uniformities in 
the behavior of a limited number of persons and groups and finally 
to general i^tions that may apply to all groups. Second, it tries to 
define the words, or concepts, that will come into these highest 
generalizations. As we shall see, the two jobs mesh with one an¬ 
other and must be carried on together. 

One of the big problems of sociology, as of all social science, is 
semantic: the problem of the relation between the words used and 
the observations made. The meanings of words are usually given 
by definitions, but the trouble with definitions, as one of the first 
great semintidstsLord Bacon h pointed out* is that “die definitions 
themselves consist of words* and those words beget others: so that 
it is necessary to recur to individual instances, and those in due 
scries and order." 1 Bacon meant that the end of the chain of words 
must be anchored in an act something like the one by which a 
mother teaches her child the meaning of the word cow: she points 
at the beast and says the word. Acts of this kind are not available 
to us. We are not In the open air watching a group in action, and 
we cannot learn the meaning of sociological concepts by having 

1 F Bacon* Novum Orgaimm. Bk. 1* aphorism \lx. 
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someone point to various items tci the behavior of the group and. 
sis- he docs 5 d t name the concepts. But we can do the next best 
thing. We can take the descriptions of group behavior made by 
good observers K persons who, unlike ourselves* have been watching 
groups in the open air; we can point to certain things they saw and 
give these things names. The names are the concepts. 

Our work presupposes the direct observation of human behavior 
It does not for the most part deal with what men mite in answer 
to a questionnaire dr what they $ay when a research assistant has 
his foot in the door. It deals with what men say and do on the 
Ordinary occasions of ordinary life. This kind of fact is surprisingly 
hard to collect; it demands an observer who is not himself so much 
a part of the situation that he cannot view it with a fresh eye, 
and one who doe$ not, by the mere fact of his presence* change 
what would otherwise be said and done. Anthropologists who live 
with the tribes they study and who back up their lengthy question¬ 
ings of native informants with firsthand observations of daily life 
collect this kind of material, and so do a few sociologists who study 
groups and communities in our own society. Our work relies on 
theirs. Some social scientists find this kind of material hard and 
unsatisfying to work with; it can seldom be converted into statistics 
and always leaves unanswered many interesting questions—and 
they shy away from it Nevertheless it is the stuff of everyday 
existence, and we start with it here- 

EVENTS IN THE SINGLE CftOUP 

We are going to begin with a description of everyday social 
events in a society not our own. The world is a stage, and one of 
its many scenes opens; 

The room is low and rectangular. The left wall is filled by el door, 
closed, and a big stone fireplace* fitted for cooking. Chairs and benches 
are set around the fireplace- Against the back wall a table stands, and to 
the right of the table a colored picture lungs over a cabinet containing a 
small figure. The right waU is Liken up by a dresser, full of kitchen gear 
and crockery, on one side of which is a door and on the other a staircase 
leading upstairs. Through a window over the table a yard, with u cart 
in it. is seen in dim light. 

A woman opens the door, right, and comes into the room. She goes 
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Ip the fireplace, rakes together the ashes on the hear*, some of them 
still alive, puts on new fuel and rekindles the hkm. Then she mh a 
kettle- with water and hangs- it on a hook over the fire, When it Ik.iiI s, 
she makes ten; meanwhile she lays out dishes, cutlery. bread, and milk 
on the table, and gets ready to cook eggs. 

A middle-aged man and two younger ones enter, exchange a few 
words with the woman. puU up chairs, sit down at the table, and begin 
to eat The woman herself does not sit but stands by. ready to bring 
tip more food and drink if the men ask for them. When the men have 
eaten, the older one says to the younger ones, "Well* we F d better be off " 
They go out. 

By this time a girl has joined the woman in the room, but not until 
the men have left do the two sit down for their meal. Before they have 
finished^ crying is heard outside, right. The ^voman leaves and later re¬ 
turns currying a young child in her arms. She fondles and comfort it, 
then feeds it in its hurt* 

She turns to the girl, who is already washing the dishes, with a re¬ 
mark id>out making butter. - * « s 

We need not go on. This scene, or something much like it. has 
been enacted millions of times in the history of mankind, and it 
shows, of course, a farm family beginning a working day. It is not 
an American farm family, though families of this sort were com¬ 
mon not so long ago in America and survive in some places still. It 
is a countryman's family in the southwest of Ireland. Farm families, 
differing from this one in some outward appearances, but perhaps 
not very different in essentials, have for centuries formed the foun¬ 
dations of society in Europe, the Near East, India, China, and much 
of the Americas. This social unit is characteristic of many of the 
countries that have the largest populations. Only in recent years 
and in a few' places have we begun to see the appearance of a new' 
kind of family. The old-fashioned farm family—if we may call it 
that—is still the commonest of human groups. 

The scetie is familiar. We begin and end with the familiar and 
are lucky to be able to do so. but the important point at the mo¬ 
ment is not the familiarity of the scene. It is rather that a scene 
like this is part of the raw material of sociology: a description of a 
series of events* in each of which at one particular place and time 

* Adapted from C. M. Arciwbcrg awl 5 T. Kim hull. Family crui Community 
frt 35u 
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a person did certain things, in certain physical surroundings, per¬ 
haps with certain implements and together with certain other per¬ 
sons, AJJ science begins with process* the flux of things, the pass¬ 
ing scene, Generalization must be true to events. We for gel their 
vividness at our pen]. And how refreshing they aid "Here," we 
can say, ""is one kind of certainty* No matter how we interpret them, 
and no matter how far they fall short of telling the whole story s 
these things* at least these things, happened* 

There can be little interpretation of* generalization from, single 
events. We can learn much—and it is good*discipline, too—from 
trying merely to report, that is* from trying to describe human be¬ 
havior in words altogether flat, simply descriptive, devoid of later- 
pretation. in any strict sense, it cannot be done. Any noun implies 
some context; even a word like fritie implies something about the 
use of a physical object- But in the effort to leave out at least the 
higher levels of meaning, we can discover how much meaning we 
regularly put into our descriptions. Perhaps we shall see how easy 
it is to commit ourselves to an interpretation before we know what 
we are doing. 

Our description of the farm family beginning the day is just such 
a flat description as a playwright might write in setting the open¬ 
ing scene of Iris play. The meaning unfolds only as die action of the 
play develops. Thus the older woman is not called the mother of 
the family, nor the man die father, "'Mother" and “father" assume 
a certain scheme of social relationships* and from the single scene 
we cannot be sure that we are dealing with that kind of scheme. 
It is better to begin with distinctions like those between man and 
woman, youth and age. In the same way* the cabinet is not called 
a shrine. If we liad called it that* we should have been assuming 
something that the single scene cannot tell us. Nevertheless, there 
are items in the description that might be remembered* should he 
run across them again, by anyone anxious 10 build up a picture oF 
the relationships between the members of the family. For instance* 
the older man gives orders to the two younger ones or at least 
gives the signal to go out and begin the day's work, The woman 
likewise points out to the girl the job—making butter—that the two 
of them will do in the course of the day. Both women wait for the 
men to finish eating before they sit down themselves, The older 
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woman comforts and plays with the baby- And so on. An observer 
builds up his picture of social relationships from repeated events 
like these. 

CUSTOM 

Tile next stage In the analysis of human behaiior-aiid it always 
implies the first—is reached when we recognize simple recurrences 
in events* recurrences at different intervals. To go back to our farm 
family, we note that almost every day the men go nut to work in the. 
fields: that every year, at about the same season, they dig polar 
toes; that in this work the father directs the activities of the sons. 
The women do the chores around the house but do pot work in 
the fields; so long as there is a youngster in the house, the mother 
feeds ft* goes to it when it cries, comforts and protects it. And so 
on. The behavior of the members of a group is a symphony, a sym¬ 
phony that may have discords. There are different voices— as the 
wood winds are a voice in a symphony-each with its themes, 
which come in at different intervals, sometimes quietly, sometimes 
loudly, sometimes in the foreground, sometimes in the background. 
Often there is a conductor who is himself a voice, and there are re- 
currcnces in the group of voices, in die movement as a whole. Like 
lazy listeners, we who are at die symphony never hear all the 
voices and all their harmonies. We hear Only the ones we are in¬ 
terested in hearing. 

These recurrences in social behavior, when recognized as recur¬ 
rences, are called customs. For the moment we are simply going to 
accept custom as a fact, giving notice at the same time that the 
fact raises an important question, which will be considered in a 
later chapter. We mention the question now only to show we are 
aware of it. Some students of society are inclined to take the re¬ 
currences in the behavior of a group for granted. They are inter¬ 
ested in live details of particular customs, hut not in custom itself 
as an aspect of group life. Other students go further* as Edmund 
Burke did years ago* and see custom as useful, even necessary. 
Men cannot plan for the future without relying on the massive 
regularities of expected behavior. Vet when every thing intelligent 
has been said about the usefulness ot custom, one more profound 
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question remains: Whflt makes custom custom an? For the brute 
fact is that customs do change. In view of the constantly varied 
forces playing on society„ it is amazing that anything can he recog¬ 
nized as persistent. The recurrences are miracles, not common¬ 
places; and miracles, if they happen often, are just the things we 
should study most closely. As soon as we do, we find that nothing 
is more defenseless than a custom, alone. Not single customs, but 
systems of custom, survive. Anthropologists used to talk about the 
“tyranny of custom” as if custom were a mold pressing social or¬ 
ganization into a shape- This view is misleading. Custom is not 
something outside of, and apart from* social organization but is 
implicit in organization. These are large generalizations* We state 
them now, but only in a much later chapter shall we try to back 
them up. By that time we hope to have the tools to do the fob. 

The usual descriptions of groups consist of statements of custom, 
that is, recurrences in human behavior at different places or at dif¬ 
ferent interv als. The Irish countrymen live on isolated farms. 1 , . . 
“The men of a Tikopia village commonly put out tp sea together 
when they go fishing" The books and articles that are our sources, 
that we must work with, are full of such remarks. But we must 
never forget, havjitg a lively sense of the shifting sands on which 
we build, that statements of custom, if they arc worth anything, 
are founded on repeated observations of individual events in single 
scenes. With this in mind, let us return to the Irish farm family, 
and now study a description of the relationships between its mem¬ 
bers. particularly father, mother* and son* The description is a 
statement of custom: a summary ol the rwortnees in many single 
scenes like the one with which this chapter opened. 

The growing child ordinarily ices his father as owner and principal 
worker of die farm. When the whole family group of father, mother, 
children, and whatever other relatives may be living with them, works 
in conceit, as at die potato planting, the turf cutting, and the haymak¬ 
ing, it is the father who directs the groups activities, himself doing the 
heavy tusks, . . . 

In his earliest childhood, □! course, the mol her looms larger in the 
child's consciousness than the father. The child’s first duties, as soon as 
he can speak and walk, are to run on petty errands to neighbors and 
near-by "friends-” Soon he is taking his fathers meals to him in the 
fields or going on errands to the nearest shop. Until he is seven and has 
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gone through First Communion, his place is in the home with the 
women, and his labor ts of very little import*™*** After Fir>t Communion, 
at six or seven* he begins to be thrown more with his older brothers, and 
comes to do small chores which bring him more and more into contact 
with his lather and with die oilier men of the neighborhcxxl , . * But 
not till he passes Confirmation and leases school (generally at the same 
time) does he take on full men's work- Even then, as he becomes adult 
and takes on more nnd more of the heavy tasks of (he farm work, he 
never escapes his fathers directton H until his father dies or makes over 
the farm to him at his marriage „ , , 

It goes without saying duo the father exercises his control over the 
whole activity of the '‘boy/ 1 It is by no means confined to their work 
together Indeed, the lather is the court of last resort, which dispense 
punishment far deviations from the norm of conduct in all spheres. 
Within the bounds of custom nnd law lie has full power lo exerdse disci¬ 
pline, Corporal punishment is not n thing of the past in tfebnd, and, 
especially m the intermediate stages of the obi Id’s development, from 
seven to puberty, it gets full play. 

It is during those years that the characteristic relationship between 
ftithe t and son is developed in rural communities. The son has suffered 
4 remove from the previous almost exclusive control of its mother, fn 
which m affective content of sympathy and indulgence was predominant, 
nud is brought into contact for the first time with the father and older 
men- But the transfer is not completed, There is a hiatus in his develop¬ 
ment through the years of school when his participation in men's work 
and his relationship with his father has Utile chance of developing into 
an effective partnership. A real union of interests does not take place 
until alter Confirmation and school-leaving, when for the first time liis 
exclusive contacts and his entire day-to-day activity, particularly in farm 
work, will he with his father and the older men. 

This fact colors greatly the relationship of father and son, os far as 
affective content goes. There is none of the close companionship and 
intimate sympathy which characterises, at least ideally, the relationship 
in other groups. Where such exists, it is a matter for surprised comment 
io the small farmers. In its place there ts developed, necessarily perhaps 
a marked respect, expressing itself in the tabooing of many fictions, such 
as smoking, drinking, and physical contact of any sort, which can be 
readily observed in any small farm Family. Coupled with this Is the life¬ 
long subordination . * * which h never relaxed even in the one sphere 
in which farmer father and son can develop an intense community of 
interest-farm work. Nothing prevents the development of great mutual 
pride, the boy in his experienced and skillful mentor, tutor, and captain 
in work, and the man in a worthy and skillful successor and fellow 
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workman* but on the other hand everything within the behavior deveb 
oped in the relationship militates against the growth of close mutual 
sympathy. As a result,, die antagonisms inherent in such a situation often 
break through very strongly when conflicts arise , . . 

On the other hand, the relationship of mother and son has a very dif¬ 
ferent content. Like that between father and son, it is the product of 
years of development It is marked, too, by a similar retention of sub¬ 
ordinate si Lit us tin the pjirt of the son. In farm work the boy is subject 
to the commands of his mother even when, Fully ud ult p he ha,s picked 
over exclusively to mens work, , * * Bui within the scope of such a 
subordination there is a quite different affective history, The relationship 
is the first and earliest into which a child enters. It is very close, inti¬ 
mate, and all-embracing for the first years of life; only gradually dt>cs 
the experience of the child expand lo include brothers* sisters, and last, 
the older male members of the household. 

Until seven, the child of either sex is the constant companion of its 
mother. If the family is numerous an elder child, usually a sister, may 
take over much of the mothers role, but the mother is always near-by. 
As the woman works in the house or fields, the child is kept by her 
side. In the house it usually sits in a crib by the fire or plays ubjut on 
the flour, but always within sight and sound. It learns its speech from 
its mother, amid a flood of constant endearments, admonitions, and en¬ 
couragements. The womans work never separates her from the child. 
Custom imposes no restraints or interruptions in her solicitude. She looks 
after its comforts, gives it food, dresses it, etc. She constantly exercises 
rest mints and controls over it* tea clung it day by day in si thousand 
situations ihe elements of prudery, modesty and good conduct 

The controls she exercises arc of a different kind from those of die 
lath nr. She is both guide and companion. Her authority most often makes 
itself felt through prajse T persuasion* and endearment. Only when a grave 
breach of discipline demands a restraining power greater than hers* or 
when an appeal to ullimate authority is needed, does the father begin 
to play his role. Especially in the years before puberty* the farm father 
enters the child's cognizance as a disciplinary force. The barriers nf au¬ 
thority, respect* extra-household interests* and the imperatives of duty 
rather than of encouragement mLike it difficult for any intimacy to 
develop. 

Even after Confirmation the child's relationship to his mother is not 
materially weakened. He becomes confirmed, it is true, in a masculine 
Scorn for feminine interests and pursuits, but he can and must still look 
for protection to his mother against a too-arbitrary exercise of his fa¬ 
thers power. In family disputes the mother takes a diplomatic* concilia¬ 
tory role* From her Intermediary position she can call upon the strongest 
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ties between herself and her sons to restore rifts In parental authority 
and filial submission. 

Throughout the years of the sons full activity in the farm economy 
under the father's headship,, the mother -Still remains the source ol com¬ 
fort and the preparer of food and is stilt infinitely solicitous of his wel¬ 
fare. It Is only at marriage that the bond is broken . ,. , If the child 
must leave the (arm for other walks of Iile T the closest possible relation¬ 
ship is still maintained. When one goes home, it is to see one's mother. 
There is always an attempt to carry on a correspondence. In exile, the 
bond lingers as a profound sentimental nostalgia, 1 

Before we go on to our main purpose* we must get some pre¬ 
liminaries out of the way. This passage describes a relationship be¬ 
tween three persons, not the conventional triangle of a love story 
hut the triangle that has father, mother, and son at its comers. The 
pattern of the relationship is clearly marked—which is a reason 
why we chose a description of an Irish family and not one of an 
American family. The latter is more familiar to us but its pattern 
is not so easily characterized* In the Irish family the relationship 
between mother and son is one of warm affection, the relationship 
between father and son is one of admiration mixed with respect. 
Moreover, these relationships are not peculiar to Ireland; it is inter¬ 
esting how often the pattern repeats itself in farm families, and 
indeed in other families, all over the world. Nor arc these relation¬ 
ships inevitable. It is not simply “natural” that a son should Jove 
his mother, though we all like to think it is. He loves h b mother 
because the repeated, thousand-time^repeated, events in which the 
two are brought together are of a certain kind. From earliest child- 
hood she cares for him; but change her behavior and the emotion 
would change too. In like manner, the son is feeling lor the father 
is colored by the father's control over him in the many-times- 
repeated events of farm work. Nor, to go a step further, are the 
two series of events—the events determining these mother-son and 
father-son relationships-isolated from the rest of the world. Instead 
they are related to the division of labor and assignment of au¬ 
thority in a going farm enterprise, surviving in an environment. 

1 Reprinted by penutarion of die publishers hum Cmn*d Mayrudier Am- 
berg and Salon Tbotiute Efabofl, Family and Community in inland Cam¬ 
bridge. Mmw Harvard University Press, J04Q, pp_ 51 
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We shall not be misled by the use of the words "the child," "his 
mother/ 1 and “his father" m the singular. These are shorthand for 
“children,” "mothers." and “fathers." An anthropologist would say 
that the passages quoted above tell us some of the customs of 
Irish countrymen, a statistician that they may perhaps express some 
kind of average in the behavior of a certain number of groups— 
Irish farm families— over a certain span of time. The statistician 
might find fault with the passages for not letting him know the 
relation between the "sample"' and the ‘'universe/' that is, the rela¬ 
tion between the number of groups directly observed and the 
larger number for whose behavior the average is supposed to hold 
good. He might also find fault with the passages for giving us no 
idea of the number of groups—there must be a few—whose be¬ 
havior deviates in some degree from the average. He might say 
that the statements are by implication quantitative but that they 
do not let an outsider make any Judgment of their quantitative re¬ 
liability. His criticisms are good, and they can be answered only 
by raising new questions: How much more effort, m men, time* and 
money, would be needed to get the kind of data he wants? Given 
a limited supply of all three, how far would getting his kind uf 
data interfere with getting a wider, though admittedly less reliable, 
coverage of group behavior? These are questions not of scientific 
morality but of strategy and, in the broad sense, economics: get¬ 
ting the most for one's money. They themselves beg for quantita¬ 
tive answers. And we might finally ask the different and more 
searching question: How far does the craving to get the kind of 
data a statistician considers reliable lead social scientists to take 
up questions for which this kind of data can easily be secured in¬ 
stead of questions that are interesting for other reasons? To which 
the statistician might reply: If we are not getting what 1 want, are 
we getting anything on which we can found a science? We should 
keep these questions in mind, for much of the material we shall be 
working with is not of the kind the statistician wants. 

DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 

Let us go back over our work so far. We began with a flat de^ 
scription of events within a single group; then we went on to a 
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statement of the customs of an unspecified but limited number of 
groups: the families oF Irish countrymen. The nest step is a lung 
one; in fact it will lake up the rest of tins book. We shall set up 
same hypotheses—and they will remain hypotheses because we shall 
Only set them up, not prove them—that may sum up a few aspects 
of social behavior in an unlimited number of groups all over the 
world. There is no use saying now what these hypotheses are; we 
shall find out soon enough, and one move in particular wo must 
make before we can formulate any hypotheses of high generaliza- 
ttou, such as ours wU] be. We must define a few of the concepts 
that come into them. Though we cannot do $o by pointing at ob¬ 
jects and saying the concept, we can take the next best step. We 
can examine a passage like the one above, point out certain words 
in it. ask ourselves whether the aspects of social behavior to which 
the words refer have anything in common, and then, if they do, 
give a name to this common element. The name is the concept We 
might have written a passage of our own for this purpose, but any- 
non can solve a problem if he sets it up himself. It is much more 
convincing to use someone cLses passage, as we have done. 

ACTIVITY 

Let us look, then, at certain words and phrases in this passage, 
and first, perhaps; at words like these: potato planting, turf rutting, 
haymaking, corporal punishment,, smoking, drinking, gives food r 
dresses, looks after, ploys, sits, tenths, speak.% talks. First Com¬ 
munion, Confirmation. In the passage we can pick out many more 
such words, and also some of greater generality, like work and 
activity. Let us agree that they have something in common, 
without committing ourselves on the question whether this some¬ 
thing is important. They all refer to things that people do: work 
on the physical environment, with implements, and with other per¬ 
sons, If we want to be precise, we can say that all these words 
and phrases refer in die end to movements of the muscles of men 
even though the importance of some of the movements, like talk and 
ceremonies, depends on their symbolic meaning. We shall speak of 
the characteristic they have in common as an dement of social be¬ 
havior, and we shall give it a name, as a mere ticket It might be 
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called action, if action had not been given a more general mean¬ 
ing, or work, if i cork did not have a special meaning in the physical 
sciences and may yet have an analogous one in sociology. Instead of 
either of these, we shall call it activity, and use it, in much the same 
wav that it is used in everyday speech, as an analytical concept 
for the study of social groups. 

We call activity an element, nut implying that it is some ultimate, 
indivisible atom of behavior, It is no more than one of the classes 
into which we choose to divide something that might he divided 
in other, and less crude, ways. In fact we call it an dement just 
because the vagueness of that word gives us room to move around 
in. Above all we must realize that activity is not a variable like tem¬ 
perature m physics: it cannot be given a single series of numerical 
values. Instead, a number of aspects of activity might be measured. 
We are sometimes able to measure the output or rate of production 
of certain kinds of activity, for instance, factory work, and some¬ 
times the efficiency of activity, tin relation of Input to output We 
might even be able to assign an index to the degree of similarity of 
one activity to another. And so an. These are true variables, at least 
in possibility* though we could not give them numerical values in 
every piece of research. In later chapters we shall have to make 
sure, when wo speak of activity, which particular variable we have 
in mind. 

interaction 

Going back now to the passage we are working with, let us look 
at expressions like* these: the hoy is thrown with his elder brothers; 
he comes more and mare into contact with his father; he never 
escapes from his father's direction; he participates in the mens 
work; he is a companion of his mother; he goes to see his mother, 
and so on. The element that these phrases have in common is more 
or less mixed with other things, for in our language one word sel¬ 
dom states one clear idea. For instance, what does the word sec 
mean in the phrase Agoing to see someone*’? Yet there is a common 
clement, and it seems to be some notion of sheer interaction be¬ 
tween persons, apart from the particular activities in which they 
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interact. When we refer to the fact that some unit of activity of one 
man follows, qr^ if we like the word better, is stimulated by some 
unit of activity of another, aside from any question of what these 
units may be, then we are referring to interaction. We shall speak 
of interaction as an dement of social behavior and use it as an 
analytical concept in the chapters that follow. 

We may find it hard to think consistently of interaction as sep¬ 
arate from the other elements of behavior, but we shall have to do 
so in this book, and the fact is that in our everyday thinking we 
often keep it separate without realizing as much. When we say 
Tom got in touch with Harry," or 'Tom contacted Harry/ or 
“Tom was an associate of Harry's/ we are not talking about the 
particular words they said to one another or the particular activi¬ 
ties they both took part in, Instead we are talking about the sheer 
fact of contact, of association. Perhaps the simplest example of in¬ 
teraction, though we should Bnd it complex enough if we studied 
it carefully, is two men at opposite ends of a saw* sawing a log. 
When we say that the two are interacting, we are not referring to 
the fact dial lx>th are sawing: In our language, sawing h an 
but to the fact that the push of one man on the saw is followed by 
the push of the other. In this example, the interaction does not in¬ 
volve word& Mure often interaction takes place through verbal or 
other symbolic communication. But when in the armed forces men 
talk about the chain of command, or in a business ask what officers 
report to what other ones, they are still talking about channels of 
communication-the chains of interaction—rather than the com¬ 
munications themselves nr the activities that demand communi¬ 
cations. 

Just as several variables are included under the concept oF activ¬ 
ity. sn several arc included under interaction. We can study the 
frequency of interaction: the number of times a day or a year one 
man interacts with another or the members of a group interact with 
one another. We can measure the ratio between the amount of time 
one man is active, for instance, talking, and the duration of bis 
interlocutor's activity. Or we can study the order of interaction: 
Who originates action? Where does a chain of interactions start 
and where does it go? If Tom makes a suggestion to Dick, does 
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Dick pass it on to Harry? 4 Once again, we shall have tq make sure 
from time to time that we are talking about one variable under 
interaction and not another. Our observations of this element can 
often be rather precise and definite, which gives them infinite charm 
for persons of a certain temperament. 

When we called the first of our elements activity, we may have 
been using the obvious and appropriate word. But in calling the 
second clement interaction, arc we not needlessly using a strange 
word when a familiar one is on hand? W hy not speak of communi¬ 
cation rather than interaction^ Our answer is: The word com¬ 
munication is neither general enough in one sense nor specific 
enough in another* When people think of communication, they 
think of communication in words, but here we are including under 
interaction both verbal and nonverbal communication. What is 
more, the word communication is used in several different ways in 
everyday speech. It may mean the content of the message, signal, 
or ‘communication" being transmitted, or the process of transmis¬ 
sion itself, as when people speak of “methods of communication," 
nr to the sheer fact, aside from content or process of transmission, 
that one person lias communicated with another. Only to the last 
of these three do we give the name of interaction, and the un- 
familiarity of the word may underline the fact that its meaning 
is specific. Nevertheless we shall, from time to time, when there 
is no risk of confusion, use the word communication in place of 
interaction, so that our language will not sound hopelessly foreign. 

SENTIMENT 

Now let us go back to our passage again and consider another 
set of words and phrases: sentiments of affection, affective content 
of sympathy and indulgence, intimate synijHithy, respect , pride, 
antagonism, affective history, scorn , sentimental nostalgia. To these 
we shall arbitrarily add others, such os hanger and thirst, that might 
easily have come into the passage. What can we say these words 
have in common? Perhaps the most we can say. and it may not be 
very much, is that they all refer to Internal states of the human 

* Fur n systematic discussion uf interaction as an element uf social behavior, 
see E. D. Chappie, with I lie vnllubonbiin of C. M. Anmsbcrg, Measuring Hu. 
man Hclatinm (Genetic Psychology Mumgraphs, VoL 22 ( HMO)). 
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body. Laymen and professional psychologists call these states by 
various names: drives, emotions, feelings, affective states, senti¬ 
ments, attitudes. Here we shall call them all sentiments, largely 
because that word has been used in a less specialized sense than 
some of the others, and we shall speak of sentiment as an clement 
of social behavior. 

Notice the full range of things we propose to call sentiments. 
They run all the way from fear, hunger, and thirst, to such prob¬ 
ably far more complicated psychological states as liking or dislik¬ 
ing for individuals, approval or disapproval of their actions. We 
are lumping together under this word some psychological states 
that psychologists would certainly keep separate. Our employment 
of the concept sentiment can only be justified by what we do with 
it, so that at the moment all we can ask is indulgence for our failure 
in orthodoxy. 

We must now consider a question that may not seem important 
but that has come up again and again, in one form or another, 
ever since the bvhaviorists first raised it. We can see activities and 
interactions. But if sentiments are internal states of the Irodv, can 
we see them in the same way? It is true that a person may say he 
feels hungry or likes someone, and that in everyday life, if we are 
dealing with him, we take account of what he has to say about his 
own feelings. But scientists may be forgiven for believing that 
subjective judgments are treacherous things to work with. They are 
not reliable; we cannot tell whether two persons would reach the 
same judgment under the same circumstances, and reliability is 
the rock on which science is built. Some scientists even believe that 
they can leach important generalizations, in psychology and sociol¬ 
ogy, without paying any attention whatever to subjective judg¬ 
ments; and they would ask us whether there is anything we can 
point to as sentiment that lias not already been included under 
activity and interaction. Can it be independently observed? Per¬ 
haps in some animals the more violent sentiments can be so ob¬ 
served- In a dog or cat, pain, hunger, fear, and rage are marked 
by measurable changes in the body, particularly in the glands of 
interna) secretion. 1 We assume that this is also true of human be- 

1 See W. B. Cannon, BodiJtf Change* in Pain, Hunger. Feet , and Rage. 
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iiigs, but ft 1 iv of the necessary measurements can easily he made. 
For mild sentiments such us friendliness, and these arc the ones we 
shall be working with most often here, we are not sure how far 
the bodily changes occur at all. The James-Lange theory that a 
sentiment and a set ol viscera] changes arc one and the same 
thing cannot be driven too far. On an occasion that might con* 
eeivably have called for emotion, the undamaged human being re* 
acts so as to cut down the amount of visceral change talcing place. 
The body mobilizes for action, if tliat is appropriate, and reduces 
the merely emotional changes. 

Science is perfectly ready to tale leave of common sense, but 
only for a clear and present gain. Lacking more precise methods 
for observing sentiments, since the biological methods can only be 
used in special circumstances, have we any tiling to gain by giving 
up everyday practice? Have we not rather a good deal to lose? And 
\shat is everyday practice? In deciding what sentiments a person is 
feeling, we take notice of slight, evanescent tones of his voice, ex¬ 
pressions of his face, movements of his hands, ways of carrying his 
body, and we take notice of these things as parts of a whole in 
which the context of any one sign is furnished by all the others. 
The signs may be slight in that the physical change from one 
whole to another is not great, but they are not slight so long as 
we have learned to discriminate between wholes and assign them 
different meanings. And that is what we do. From these wholes we 
infer the existence of interna] states of the human body and call 
them anger, irritation, sympathy, respect, pride, and so forth. Abase 
all, we infer the existence of sentiments from what men say about 
what they feel and from the echo that their Mortis find in our own 
feelings. We can recognize in ourselves what they are talking alxmt. 
All those who have probed the secrets of the human heart have 
known how misleading and ambiguous these indications can some¬ 
times be. how a man can talk love and mean hate, or mean both 
together, without being aware of what he is doing. Yet we aet 
on our inferences, on our diagnoses of the sentiments of other 
people, and we do not always act ineffectively. In this book we arc 
trying to learn how the elements of our everyday social experience 
are related to one another. Leaving out a part of that experience- 
and sentiment is a port—would be reasonable only if we had n 
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better kind of observation to take its place. Some sciences have 
something better; ours does not yet 

We may end with a practical argument. This book is p in one of 
its intentions, an effort to bring out the generalizations implicit in 
modem field studies of human groups. If the men who made the 
studies felt that they could infer and give names to such things us 
sentiments of affection* respect* pride* and antagonism, we shall see 
what we can do with their inferences, remembering always that a 
more advanced theory than ours may have to wait for more pre¬ 
cise and reliable observations. No theory can be more sophisticated 
than the facts with which It deals. 

Under the dement of sentiment several different kinds of stud¬ 
ies can and have been made. Perhaps the best-known ones axe car¬ 
ded on by the public opinion pollsters and attitude scalers using 
questionnaires they get people to answer. Especially when they try 
to find out the number of persons that approve or disapprove of* 
like Or dislike, a proposal for action or a candidate for public office* 
they arc studying at least one variable under this clement. Often 
they go further and try to discover not only how many persons 
approve or disapprove but the conviction with which they do so: 
whether they are sure they are right, feel somewhat less sure* or re¬ 
main undecided. The pollsters may also try to find out the inlcn£% 
of the sentiments concerned: a man may disapprove of something 
intellectually and yet not feel strongly about it. Has emotions may 
not have been deeply aroused. 

SOCtOMETTlY 

Especially interesting from our point of view are the methods of 
studying the likes and dislikes of persons for one another developed 
hy I* L- Moreno and given by him the name of sociometry* In the 
course of his work in the New York State Training School for Girls 
at Hudson, New York, a fairly large community but one in which 
the girls lived m several small houses rather than under one single 
institutional roof* Moreno found himself asking this question: How 
can we choose the membership of a house in such a w ay that the 

especially i l, .Moreno, Who Shill Stirc;icci\ and the journal So- 
cfcrmetqjr 
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girls will be congenial and that the work of the house, its house- 
keeping, will be carried on pleasantly and effectively? And he de¬ 
cided to take a very obvious step. He decided to ask the girls whom 
they would like to live and work with. In particular, he called all 
the girls in the community together, supplied each one with a pencil 
and paper, and then gave what he later came to call the xoewmetric 
test. That is, he asked the girls to answer the following question; 

Vou live now in a certain house with certain other persons according to 
tlie directions the administration has given you. The persons who live 
with you in the same house are not ones chosen by you and you are 
not one chosen by them. You are now given the opportunity us choose 
the persons whom you would like to live with in the same house. You 
can choose without restraint any individuals of this community whether 
they happen to live jn the same house with you or not. Write down 
whom you would like first best, second best, thin! best, fourth best, and 
fifth best. Look around .md make up your mind. Remember that the 
ones you choose will probably be assigned to live with you in the same 
house.' 

Moreno asked a question of the same kind about dislikes. In his 
discussion of the test he argues that its results are apt to be mean¬ 
ingless unless the persons taking the test believe their choices make 
a difference, and that two conditions must be realised before they 
can hold this belief. In the first place, one person does not like 
another In a vacuum but in a definite setting, and if the setting 
changes the liking may change too. Therefore, the choice of likes 
and dislikes must be made according to some definite criterion. At 
Hudson the girls were asked whom (hey would, or would not, like 
to live with. In the second place, the person who administers the 
test must have the power to put its results into effect; he must be 
able to do something about it. At Hudson, Moreno had to have the 
power to assign girls who liked one another to the same house. 

The two conditions are seldom realized, so that the sociometric 
test is not a universal weapon of research and action in sociology. 
VTien it can be used, it may be very helpful. The results of the 
sociometric test were used at Hudson in assigning girls that were 
fond of one another to the same house, and the administration be¬ 
lieved that morale improved. The test, suitably reworded, was also 

'Who Shall Sunizc?, 13-4. 
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used during the depression in planning resettlement communities. 
Since then it has been pul to work in many different situations. 

But we are not immediately interested in the use that can be 
made of the sociumetric test in social action. We are interested in 
it as a method, available under some circumstances, for mapping 
out interpersonal sentiments. From one point of view its results 
are crude, yet they could not otherwise be achieved without direct 
observation of a group and interviews with its members, carried 
out over a Song period. The test, in short, is economical. It can 
bring out several main types of relationship between two persons: 
mutual liking or, as Moreno calls it, mutual attraction; mutual dis¬ 
liking or repulsion; attraction on one side but repulsion on the 
Other; attraction or repulsion on one side but indifference, that is, 
no choice, on the other; and finally mutual indifference. Using suit¬ 
able symbols for these relationships, Moreno can diagram various 
simple types of group structure: the isolated individual, chosen by 
no one and repelled by many; the isolated pair; the biangle in many 
forms; the star, or popular girl, liked by many others; and the in¬ 
fluential or powerful girl with her followers: she likes and is liked 
by rather few persons^ but they are strategically placed not only in 
her own house but in others, and they themselves are chosen by 
many persons, so that the original girl is at the center of a complex 
web* of attraction. We shall want to ask why such a person is in 
fact influential. From these simple structures Moreno goes on to 
pint out larger emotional networks.' Later we shall look at some 
of the other results of his work. At the moment we must recognize 
the sociometric test as one simple method of mapping out some of 
the sentiments that relate members of a irroup to one another. 

Before we take leave of sentiment for the tune being, one more 
point needs to he made. Many studies of sentiments and attitudes 
are made without any great effort to relate their results to studies 
of activities and interactions. Some psychologists study attitudes 
alone, tn the future, [™itful results will conic increasingly from 
using several methods in conjunction w r ith one another, if social 
fact must be analyzed as a mutual dependence of many elements 
in a whole, then we shall have to investigate social fact with mu¬ 
tually dependent methods. 

1 Stt especially* 53^ 89, 90. 115. 
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And now let m go back to out passage for the last time. Of 
course it includes many words besides the ones we have taken 
up for scrutiny. In particular there are words like status, wle t di¬ 
rection * control subordination, and authority. We all use some of 
these words; we all think we know what they mean, and they all 
do mean important things. But carefully examined, they seem to 
refer to complicated combinations of our simpler dements: activity* 
interaction, sentiment. In Chapter 1 we have dread) seen that this 
fc true of status. In the same way* a word like direction refers not 
fust to the giving of orders by one man to another but to the giv¬ 
ing of orders that are obeyed, which is, if we think about it For 
a minute, a much more complex idea. We shall come back to these 
things, because they are important in the study of social groups, 
but we shall avoid real pitfalls if we do not begin with them, 

SUMMARY 

To use the language of the sciences, our conceptual scheme con¬ 
sists. so far, of persons and three elements of their behavior: actio- 
tty* interaction* and sentiment. We shall add other concepts as we 
go along: these we begin with. Using these concepts, we shall try 
to reach analytical hypotheses describing the behavior of persons 
in groups. These hypotheses are a third level in the process of gen¬ 
eralization, At the risk of repetition, let us take an example from 
the material we have just been studying. The first level consists 
of descriptions of individual events. Thus* on a certain day in a cer¬ 
tain farm in County 1 Clare* Mary Shaughnessy took up her little 
son, fed hi'nip and fondled him. The second level consists of de¬ 
scriptions of the average behavior of a limited number of persons 
in a limited area over a limited span of time. Thus, among the 
Irish country men the women s w ork never separates them from their 
children, and custom imposes no restraints or interruptions on their 
so|icEtude. The third level consists of descriptions of behavior that 
may. we hope* apply to many groups, and to persons in many kinds 
of relationship to one another, not necessarily mothers and sons. 
Thus, the greater the internet ion between two persons, the greater* 
in general, the sentiments of affection they feel for one another. 
This last kind of description is an analytical hypothesis. We must 
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not worry yet about whether it is true, That question comes up 
later; at the moment we are only illustrating what we mean, IF. 
moreover, ft does (urn out to be true, it will be tme only a* one of 
a series, or system, of such expressions* each of which qualifies the 
others, but again this is not a question that need disturb us now. 

When all is said and done, let us nut delude ourselves. This classi¬ 
fication of the elements of behavior is uld and crude, both. The 
concepts, sentiment, activity* and interaction, are dose to common - 
sense ideas. They have all been used by social scientists before* 
though not all together. And there are many other ways of break¬ 
ing group life dowm into its elements, other classifications and cross 
classifications far more subtle than this. We may have tu elaborate 
on this one as the work progresses, St is not the last word but the 
first. 


USEFULNESS OF THE CONCEPTS 

The real question is not whether the classification is old and 
crude but whether it is useful, and this can hardly be settled now. 
It can hardly be found either useful or useless before it is used. 
Here, as at a play, we must practice what Coleridge colled "the 
willing suspension of disbelief.* However skeptical we may lx* as 
to its worth, we can still take the scheme on trial and give it a 
chance to show what it can do. 

Even if this particular breakdown or classification does not turn 
out to be useful, experience seems to show that some classification 
is immeasurably better than no classification at all. It can at least 
serve as a check-off list In making a study of a group, or in reading 
a description of one, a classification will help us decide whether a 
min Sint] m of important facts has been gathered. It serves as a filing 
cabinet or set of pigeonholes where dabi can collect until they are 
needed. It may also help us stick to the subject. In sociology we 
tend to wander all over our material; we never quite know what 
we are talking about at any particular moment The reason is not 
that we are incompetent! but that we have no device for fixing our 
attention. Any classification, no matter how crude, provided only 
it is used regularly, forces us to take up one tiling at a time and 
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consider systematically die relations of that thing to others, This is 
one of the roads that leads to generalization. 

So much for classification m genera]. A classification of this par¬ 
ticular kind may help us to cxteusioiialize, dial is, to go behind the 
big words and phrases so common in tills field to die actual ob¬ 
servations to which they refer. We do not want to get rid of tile 
big words but to give them underpinnings, to show their relation, 
through concepts of a lower degree of abstraction, to the things 
we sec and hear in human behavior. Interaction, sentiment, and 
activity are such low-order concepts. 

There seem to be two kinds of sociologist, both contributing 
much, both running into difficulties. We may call them the pedes¬ 
trians and the intuitives. Take first the pedestrian. Sociology, with 
the other social sciences, has completed a large number of re¬ 
searches, scrupulous in method, thorough in execution, and illumi¬ 
nating in results. Yet it is often true that something is lacking. It is 
curious how often one reaches the end of a good, stubborn, down- 
to-earth research report, crammed with common sense, and finds the 
author floundering when, not a moment before, he was sure of his 
ground. If you will examine what has happened, you will discover 
that, when he tried to state his conclusions In the most general 
terms, these terms suddenly could not bear the weight put upon 
them. 

Take now the intuitive. He has judgments on the evils of the 
present social order that we fed sure are great with meaning, yet 
the meaning never quite comes to light—once more because the 
medium used, the language, breaks down under the strain. Here is 
an example; a sociologist writes: “No society can function as a so¬ 
ciety unless it gives the individual member social status and func¬ 
tion, and unless the decisive social power is legitimate power. The 
former establishes the basic frame of social life; the purpose and 
meaning of society. The latter shapes the space within the frame? 
it makes society concrete and creates its institutions. If the individ¬ 
ual is not given soda! status arid function* there can be no society 
but only a mass of social atoms flying through space without aim 
or purpose/" * We feel that this man is saying something important 

11 F- F. thicker. The Future of Industrial fttan, 25. 
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and something forgotten by most students of our fearful ills. Yet 
the truth is that be uses a lot of big words like “social status and 
function/' M the purpose and meaning of social life," "power, 1 * and 
“the basic frame of social life" which are left wholly unrelated to 
observed fact 

The “pedestrian* does not get through from fact to adequate 
generalization; the "intuitive" does not get through from generali¬ 
zation to adequate fact. For the former, the conclusions, as he states 
them, tend to hold good only within the imposed limits of 
his research. For the latter, his intuitions, however suggestive, tend 
to remain just intuitions, of which there have been millions in hu¬ 
man history. You cannot do anything with them. Neither man 
contributes to a growing body of social theory, summing up much 
work. Yet w ithout such a theory neither individual research nor in¬ 
dividual intuition can issue in wise social action. A science, like an 
armyi cannot advance unless it keeps its lines of communication 
clear—the lines of communication between its words and its facts H 
To this problem our present method is addressed. 

Finally, a classification of this kind may help us out of a dilemma 
that seems to threaten a science like anthropology. On the one hand, 
some of the students of culture—the "design for living" of a society 
—emphasize "cultural relativity* so far that each culture* tribal Or 
national, becomes a unique entity, inherently different from all 
others. In one sense each culture is indeed unique, and certainly 
tills: emphasis has been necessary and useful* but carried far enough 
it almost implies that the differences between cultures are matters 
of kind, not of degree, and that there are no common elements in 
which cultures differ by amounts that might be measured, however 
crudely. On the other hand, some students have been trying to dis¬ 
cover what specific institutions appear in every society* and they 
have found very few* Something that can be recognized as mar¬ 
riage—a man and at least one woman living together—is almost the 
only one* and even this is somewhat ambiguous, as some of the 
circumstances surrounding marriage itself, for instance* the rules 
governing the choice of marriage partner, vary greatly from society' 
to society, Not that marriage is a small smatter—far from it But to 
say that marriage is the Only institution all societies have in com¬ 
mon is a little like saying that the only things we can be sure of 
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are death and taxes. It does not take us very far, in comparing 
groups, do we have to choose between radical difference and com¬ 
monplace similarity? 

Some of the natural sciences have been able to avoid this di¬ 
lemma, largely because their problems have been simpler than 
those of the social sciences. For instance, a mixture of fruit juice, 
liquor, and ice in a cocktail shaker is a very different thing, looked 
at in one way, from a mixture of hot air and gasoline in an auto¬ 
mobile engine cylinder. Superficially they seem to have only two 
traits in common: both axe mixtures and both exist in enclosed 
spaces. In the study of cultures, anthropology has hardly gone be¬ 
yond this kind of comparison. But in the science of (hemodynam¬ 
ics, the Liquid and the hot gas find a new and different kind of 
similarity and difference. On the one hand, some aspects of the 
behavior of both can be described in terms of the same three vari¬ 
ables: pressure, temperature, and volume. On the other hand t the 
two differ in the values, and in the rates of change of tile values, 
of these three variables, as also ip some constants characteristic 
□f water* Fruit juice, ai^ and gasoline. The liquid and the? hot gas 
are alike in that the same kinds of measurement can be applied to 
both; they differ in the values that these measurements take. Simi¬ 
larity is no longer superficial, nor difference radical. Anthropology 
and sociology have not reached this stage of sophistication, and 
perhaps they never will, but they certainly never wiff if they fail 
to recognize the kind nf logical problem they face. Pressure, tem¬ 
perature, and volume are true analytical concepts. Activity, inter- 
action, and sentiment, though we may call them analytical con¬ 
cepts, are not quite the same kind of thing. Let us he clear about 
that. But they may be steps in the direction of such things. 

Now we are ready to go to work. We have laid out the job and 
our conceptual tools. Remember what our procedure is to be. We 
are going to study cases: descriptions of the behavior of particular 
groups. First each case will be stated in ordinary literary' language; 
it will simply be reported. Then an analysis will be made of the case, 
using the concepts defined so far. With each new case, moreover, 
the analysis will develop in complexity, and new concepts will be 
added as the need for them arises. In this way, the relationship 
between fact and theory should be dear at every step. 
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OUR FIRST ease describes a group of workingmen 
in a modern American factory', a grovip that was studied in the 
course of the Western Electric researches. These researches have 
become well known to sociologists and businessmen, hut we do 
not need to eiptain what they were in detail p even to persons who 
have no professional knowledge of them: only a few facts must be 
remembered. 1 They were carried out from 1927 through 1932 at 
the Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne Works in Chicago. 
This company is a subsidiary of the American Teleplione and Tele¬ 
graph Company, and it manufactures, among other things, tele¬ 
phone equipment for the Bell System. In the direction of the in¬ 
vestigations* the research organization of the company worked with 
the Department of Industrial Research of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The chief aim of the researches 
was to inform industrial management about the sources of em¬ 
ployee satisfaction or dissatisfaction at work, but that aim is in no 
sense our concern here, Wc are interested in the researches only so 
far as they tell us how workingmen behave. But perhaps wc had 
better be more careful: we are interested in the researches so far 


*T1h- idiict bTMiki in which the research r* are described Arc: E. Mayo, 
Human Problem* of Cfctitorion (1933}; T. N. While head The 

Industrial Worker { 1935); F. j, BoethMerger and W r J f Dickon Manage- 
meni and the Worker (Mlift C. Ronuu*, Fatwve of Worker* (Report of 
the Committee on Work in Industry, Nation., I Research Coundl. 1911 }. 
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as they tell os a part of t he behavior of a particular group of 
workingmen over a particular span of time. We are not interested 
in the question whether this is all that might have been said about 
their behavior, whether this is the way they ought to have be* 
haved, or whether management should have tried to get them to 
behave differently. For our present purposes these questions raise 
false issues. So Tong as we can say T + “A group of people behaved 
in these ways, among others, for a certain period of time/' we are 
satisfied. 

We should also bear a couple of other points in mind. The re¬ 
searches were carried out in the last years of the boom and the 
first years of the great depression. How far was the behavior of the 
men in the group we shall study affected by their knowledge that 
in their company* as in others, layoffs were impending? The origi¬ 
nal descriptions of the research say nothing; on this point, but it is 
One that we should be thinking about. Then, too, the reader will 
find nothing to show that a labor union was affecting the behavior 
of the group, and this may see in odd in view of the importance 
of unions in factories today. The fact is that the Western Electric 
researches were completed before die great CTO, organizing 
drives of the mid-thirties. The only union in the Hawthorne Plant 
was a so-called company union. Union membership was simply not 
a factor in the behavior of the men. 

THE PLAN OF THE STUDY 

The particular group we shall study is the so-called Bank Wiring 
Observation Room group, which is described at much greater length 
than here in Mamgement and the Worker, by F, J. Roethlisberger 
and W, J. Dickson. 3 This was tiie last in the series of researches* 
and the fact that it was an end product and not a trial run is im¬ 
portant. The research workers at Hawthorne had been made to feel 
perfectly free to follow up the teadb given by the facts. Their 
scheme for interpreting the behavior of factory workers became 
steadily more adequate as it became more complicated. By the 

1 Frili Jules ifocthlisbtng? and William John Dickson. Management and 
™ Worker. Cambridge* Muxs.; Harvard University Press, 1&39. Alt quotations 
aon figurtb frurri this book arc reprinted by permissitiEi of the publishers. 
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year 1931 they had decided that they must make a study of a 
group of workingmen under as nearly n$ possible norma] indus¬ 
trial conditions. This may seem a strange decision. Alter all, what 
is industrial research trying to do but study normal conditions? 
Yet the fact was that the earlier investigations at Hawthorne had 
been of men and women under unusual conditions, and the con¬ 
ditions were unusual because, unintentionally, the very process of 
setting up the studies had made them so. The story is told in any 
of the accounts of the researches. What we must realize is that the 
Rank Wiring Observation Room was designed to avoid this par¬ 
ticular pitfalL 

To study workers under normal industrial conditions is not easy. 
The researchers decided that they could not study a whole shop 
department. Too much change of personnel would be going ou; 
too many research workers would be needed if a thorough fob was 
to be done- it would be impossible to overcome, in so large a body 
of men. the suspicion that the presence of outriders would arouse. 
Therefore only one section of a shop department war chosen for 
study. Like most decisions* this made new difficulties while meet¬ 
ing old ones. It was clear* for instance, that the chosen section 
could not be studied while still a part, geographically, of the whole 
department. The influence of men who knew they were not being 
investigated upon those who knew they were might be disturbing. 
Therefore the section would have to l>e taken from the department 
and put in a room of its own, The research stafF knew from much 
experience that the move itself might change those norma) indus¬ 
trial conditions they were so anxious tn maintain, but they felt 
they had to take the risk. There was no other way out* The section 
would be put in a room of its own, but m every other respect an 
attempt would be made to keep the conditions of work what they 
had been in the main department 

The group chosen for study should, the investigators Felt, meet 
Several lesser specifications if possible. It should be a group that 
could be removed from the department without undue inconven¬ 
ience and, in particular, without moving bulky and costly equip¬ 
ment to the new room. The members of the group should be ex¬ 
perienced workers, all doing the same fob. An operators work pace 
should be set by his own effort and not by a machine or conveyor. 
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and it stunt Id he possible to measure individual output exactly. Fi¬ 
nally, it should be reasonably certain that the members of the 
group would remain in the room and in the employ of the com¬ 
pany, From these specifications it is dear that the research staff 
was particularly interested in factors affecting output and in the 
use of output as an index of other characteristics of group be¬ 
havior. 

These specifications were not altogether easy to meet. It was 
finally decided to study a section from a department that assem¬ 
bled switches fur step-by-step central office telephone equipment, 
This section was responsible for wiring bants of terminals; hence 
the name Bant Wiring Observation Boom. Fourteen men were 
taken from the department and placed in a room by themselves: 
nine so-called wiremen, three soldermen, and two inspectors. The 
group was a unit that needed to have no contact with the main 
department except through supervisors and a trucker who brought 
in materials and removed completed work. 

The research staff wanted to be sure that the behavior of the men 
while they were in the room was not greatly different from what it 
had been in the main department. As a check, and without the 
knowledge of the men. records of their output were kept for 
eighteen weeks before the beginning of the study, If output in the 
room showed any significant change from output in the department, 
the assumption would be that conditions in the room had made the 
difference. As it turned out, there was no great change, All of the 
thirty-two men in the department were interviewed to give them a 
chance to express their attitudes toward jobs, supervisors, and work¬ 
ing conditions. This was no new departure. An Interviewing Pro¬ 
gram had been in progress in the plant for some time, and 20,000 
interviews had been conducted by methods which cairn* closer and 
closer to what is now called the nondirective interview. Finally, for 
ten days before the men were asked to take part in the study, an 
investigator was placed in the department and given a desk near 
the foreman’s in order that he might get an over-all impression of 
the men’s work habits and behavior. His judgment was that be¬ 
havior in the room was not greatly different from what it had been 
iw the department. 

The plan was to divide the svork of studying the group between 
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an observer and an interviewer. The observer was put in the room 
as a disinterested spectator. Twice a day he took records of out¬ 
put and the quality of work. The operators were used to having 
such records kept: this would create no disturbance. The observer 
was to keep no other records except a log of events and conversa¬ 
tions that he considered significant. The research stall had a great 
deal of experience and reading behind it by the time the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room study began, and much more than com¬ 
mon sense guided the observer’s choice of significant events. But 
this chapter is a mere report of what was done and not a critique 
of the theory behind it. We shall see later what kinds of events the 
observer recorded. 

The investigation was conceived as a study of the men as they 
would have worked in the main department. If they worts to work 
as thev worked there, they would have to feel at ease ul the pres¬ 
ence of the observer. He would have to be on Friendly terms with 
everyone in the room. To this end, it was decided that Ire should 
abide by the following rules: (1) He should not give orders or an¬ 
swer questions if answering implied that he had power to take of¬ 
ficial action. So that he could keep liis records, he was given a desk 
in the room, but it was put at the back, facing towards a side wall. 
Putting him at the front of the room and at a desk facing the oper¬ 
ators would have given him by implication the kind of authority 
a schoolteacher has. (2) He should not willingly enter into any 
argument. If forced to do so. he should be as noncommittal as pos¬ 
sible. (3) He should not thrust himself into a conversation; he 
should not seem anxious to overhear what the men said or over¬ 
interested in what they did. (4) He should not violate any confi¬ 
dence or give any information to supervisors whatever their rank. 
(5) He should not by his behavior or manner of speech set him¬ 
self off from the group. The evidence is that the observer lived up 
to the letter and spirit of these rules. 

Unlike the observer, the interviewer was to keep out of the room 
unless absolutely required to be in it. His relation to the men 
raised no such problem as did the observer’s, since, as we have 
rioted, the Interviewing Program was a familiar feature of the 
Hawthorne scene. The interviewer merely got in touch with, and 
interviewed, the men in the room rather more often than he would 
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have done had they still been working in the main department. 
Apparently the operators accepted the interviewer as doing his 
normal job, and they even became rivals in an attempt to hold the 
interviewing record, that is to keep an interview going longest 

THE FLAK PUT ENTO EFFECT 

The plans were laid; nest they had to be set m motion. First the 
department foreman told the operators that they had been chosen 
for the study and asked their co-operation. He explained that in 
every wav their life would be the same except that they would be 
placed in the special study room. Their work would he the same, 
their rates, their method of payment, and their supervision* The 
research staff would have no responsibility over them. All they were 
asked to do was work as they had been working in the depart¬ 
ment Then the foreman took them to the observation room and 
introduced them to the research director and the proposed ob¬ 
server, The director explained the purpose of the study: that de¬ 
scribing an ordinary department under ordinary' conditions seemed 
a sensible step to take in industrial research. He said that the ob¬ 
server would be in the room to record output and any other facts 
he considered important. He promised, finally, that no record of 
what the men did in front of the observer would be used to their 
disadvantage. 

The research staff believed that it would be hard to get the men's 
co-operation iu continuing to work just as they had been working. 
It did not turn out to be. Habit may be too strong for people even 
when they know they are being watched. In the background, more¬ 
over, were the earlier researches, in which the staff had made pretty 
intimate studies of workers’ lives without once violating a confi¬ 
dence, No promises had been broken; no persons hurt. After all. 
the observer did not in the least resemble a Spy* The operators had 
been told just what he was in the room to do, and he did fust that. 
After a period of constraint and misuEiderstanding* they first be¬ 
came used to the observer* then friendly with him* and they drew 
him into their conversations. The clearest sign that they had lost 
all suspieion of him was their willingness to do and say things in 
front of him that broke or implied breaking various rules of the 
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company. There is little evidence, either in output and earnings, or 
in general activities and conversations, that the workers' behavior 
was unlike what it had been in the main department. Perhaps they 
were a little more noisy and boisterous. They were in a room by 
themselves, and their regular supervisor, who had never incom¬ 
moded them very much, could not remain in the mom all the time, 
just as the researchers had hoped, the transfer to the room iiad not 
greatly changed "normal’ industrial conditions. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF WORK 

Of the fourteen men. or operators, as they were called in the 
Western Electric Company, who were regularly in the Observation 
Koom, nine were wiremea, who will be called Winkowski. Mueller, 
Taylor, Donovan, Capek. Kiups. Hasulak, Oberfeitner, and Green, 
and who will also be numbered, to make the diagrams compact, W1 
through W9 ; three were soldermen, who will be called Steinhardt, 
Matchek, and Ccrmak and numbered SI. S2, and S4; and two were 
inspectors, who will be called Allen and Mazunaniun and numbered 
II and 13. In the origin*! report of the research by Roothlisberger 
and Dickson, the men were only given numbers. The names have 
been assigned for the first time here to add vividness and ease in 
identification. They are, of course, not the real names, though they 
are appropriate to the national backgrounds of the operators, With 
the exceptions of Matchek (Yugoslavia) and Mazmanian (Ar¬ 
menia), all the men were bom in this country, mostly the sons of 
German and Bohemian immigrants, but with some sprinkling of 
so-called older Americans. With the exception of Mazmanian, who 
was 40. all the men were between 20 and 26 years old, and, again 
with the exception of Mazmanian, who had completed three years 
of college, none had any college education. Their average service 
with the company was four years. Matchek had been longest with 
the company—nine years. Mazmanian came next with seven Only 
four were married; but each of the others, except one. had some¬ 
one in his family dependent in whole or in part upon him. Two 
other persons, a so]demurs (S3) and an inspector (12) were In the 

room for a time, but they did not stay there long and will not be 
mentioned further. 
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Besides these men, two others were in the room a good part of 
the time: a trucker, who kept the group supplied with materials 
and removed completed equipments, and a group chief, that being 
the title of the lowest grade of supervisor in the Western Electric 
Company. Above the group chief in the chain of command came, 
in this order, a section chief and a foreman, the latter being in 
charge of the whole department. Both the section chief and the 
foreman visited the room from time to time. 

A$ we have stated, the men were engaged in making parts of 
switches for central office telephone equipment. Specifically, they 
were connecting wires to banks of terminals, A bank was a piece 
of plastic about one and one Half inches high and four inches long, 
convex in shape, with 100 or 200 terminals or points—the number 
varied with the type of hank—sticking out from it fanwise, A fin¬ 
ished equipment was ten or eleven of these banks long and two 
or three banks high. A wireman took the necessary number of banks 
for an equipment and placed them in a holder or fixture on a work¬ 
bench. Then he connected the terminals of the banks together in a 
certain order with wire. He made each connection by looping the 
wire, from which the insulation had been stripped at the proper 
intervals, over a point and pulling it tight. When all the points of 
all the banks had been connected according to plan, he was said to 
have wired one level. A wireman worked on two equipments at a 
time. Having finished a level on one equipment, he moved to the 
second equipment. 

In the mean time, a sol derm an fixed in place the finished connec¬ 
tions of the first equipment, and an inspector tested and scrutinized 
the work of both men. He had an electrical test set which he con¬ 
nected to two terminals of the equipment. If the set buzzed, the # 
circuit was complete. If it was not complete, he had to determine 
by close examination what the trouble was. And even if the circuit 
was in good order, he still had to inspect the equipment visually 
for other defects. As for the wireman, after be finished a level on 
his second equipment he came back to the first and started a new 
level an top of the old one p first slipping fiber Insulators over the 
connections already made, while the solderman and inspector went 
on to die second equipment When ten levels had been completed. 
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a second row of banks was placed On top of the first, and the 
wiring was continued on them. 

Wiring, soldering, and inspecting took different lengths of time. 
Thus one solderman could solder the connections made by about 
three wiremen. Therefore the company had divided the men into 



soldering urnt 


Qi inspection unit 


Fig. 1. Ekanlc Wiring Roolife 
DJvtir&rt ai the group into inspection and soldering unin 


soldering units, Steinhardt (Si) was supposed to solder for Win- 
kowski (Wl)* Mueller (W2) t and Taylor (W8), and these four 
men made up soldering unit 1. In the same way, Donovan (W4) f 
Capek (W5), Krtipa (W6) + and Matchek (S2) made up unit 2, 
and Hasutak (W7) T Oherleitner (WS), Green (W9), and Cermak 
(S4>, unit 3. Two inspectors could handle the work of all the 
men. Inspection unit A consisted of Allen (tl) p die first four wire- 
men, and SI; inspection unit B t of Mazmaniaa (13), the last four 
wire men, and S4. The work of Capek (W5) and Matchek (S2) was 
divided between the two inspectors (Fig, 1). Because the in¬ 
spectors and soldermen could work an the equipments only when 
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the wiremen were not busy with them, the wiremen as a rule set 
the pace for the other operators, but it was quite possible for either 





fig, 2, Bkanlt Wiring Room: Spatial □rrangemerrl 1 


the soMermen or the inspectors to limit Output by refusing to keep 
up with the wiremen. 

The Observation Room was separated from the main department 
by high partitions. Fig. 2 shows its layout. The men faced toward 
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the end of the room occupied by a row of lockers, and this end 
was considered the front. Since he went back and forth between 
two equipments, each wiremati had two working positions. Solder¬ 
ing unit I was at the front of the room h followed by units 2 and $ 
and by the observer's desk at the back. On one side of the room 
windows opened on a courtyard. 

The wiremen worked on equipments of two kinds, one called 
connectors and the other selectors, these being the names of two 
different kinds of central office telephone switches* The method of 
wiring was the same for both equipments, and aside from the 
names, the differences between the two were slight, A connector 
equipment was usually eleven hanks long, a selector never more 
than ten; a connector equipment weighed only about half as much 
as a selector, but neither weighed enough to give a young man 
any trouble lilting it, and only two equipments had to be lifted 
in the course of an average working day. The differences between 
equipments were important only because they were associated with 
differences between people. In the department, the men who 
worked on connectors, the connector wiremen as they were called, 
W'ere all placed at the front of the room, with the selector wiremen 
behind them, and this arrangement was maintained in the Observa¬ 
tion Room. The men in front worked on connectors, while Hasulak 
(W7) r Qberleitner (W8), and Green (W9) worked on selectors. 
Beginners in the department were soldermen. Later they became 
wiremen, with a raise in wage rate. The newer and slower wire- 
men usually started Tu back" and as they became more skillful 
moved forward to connectors. At the same time their efficiency 
ratings and earnings were apt to increase. The wiremen in the de¬ 
partment expressed a preference for connector wiring and looked 
upon “going on connectors" as a promotion even if their hourly 
rates were not changed. 

METHOD OF PAYMENT 

The men in the Observation Room were paid according to a 
system called group piecework; that is, the department ns a whole 
counted as a unit. For each equipment completed and shipped, 
the department was credited with a fixed rum, and from the total 
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amount thus earned in a week the individual employees in the de¬ 
partment were paid. Thus the more units turned out by the whole 
group, the more pay each employee received. 

How was the individuals share of this sum determined? In the 
language of industry r a man is on daywork when he is paid by the 
time he spends at work; the number of hours or days; and he is 
on piecework when he is paid by his output: the number of 
“pieces* of work he turns out. In the Bank Wiring Department, 
each employee was assigned an hourly wage rate—a certain number 
of cents an hour—based largely op hi$ efficiency as shown by his 
output record, and this rate, multiplied by the number of hours he 
worked during the week, made the daywork value of the work he 
accomplished. By adding together the daywork value of the work 
of all the employees in the department, and subtracting the figure 
thus obtained from the total earnings of the department, the csce-ss 
of piecework earnings over daywork earnings was determined. This 
surplus, divided by the total daywork earnings, was called the "per¬ 
centage" The weekly daywork earnings of each man were then 
increased by this percentage, and die resulting figure constituted 
his weekly take-home wage. The company guaranteed that actual 
wages should never be Jess than the daywork value of the work 
done- 

Clearly there was a logical reason for each feature of diis wage 
incentive system. His hourly wage rate remaining constant, a man 
could Increase his earnings only if the output of the department as a 
whole increased. A rise in his own output, unless that of others 
rose in the same measure* would hardly show at all in his pay 
envelope. A fall in his output, if that of others did not fall, would 
also hardly affect him. On the other hand, his wages would rise 
if he could raise his wage rate, and this did depend, through his effi¬ 
ciency record, on his output. The assumption of the men who de¬ 
signed this scheme was that an employee would work up to the 
limit set by fatigue to increase not only his own output but that 
of the group as a whole. Only thus could he maximize hfs earn tugs, 
and this; it was taken for granted, was what he wanted to do. Fur¬ 
thermore, he w T ould do what he could to cut down waste time, since 
time that did not go into output did not help the earnings of the 
department 
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THE OUTPUT SmJATION 

Whether or not the men were expected tn behave ;ls described, 
the fact was that they did not. They had a dear idea of a proper 
day’s work' about two completed equipments, or 0 3 6GG connections, 
for a man working on connectors, 6.000 for a man working on se- 
lectors. The wiremen in the room felt, as they had felt in the de¬ 
partment, that no more work than tins should be turned Out and 
this much was well within the capacity of most of them. They 
tended to work hard in the morning, until the completion of a day’s 
work was in sight, and then to take it easy in the afternoon as 
quitting time approached. As the pressure lessened, conversation, 
games, and the preparation of tools and equipment for the next 
day’s work took more and more time. It appears impossible to de¬ 
termine how the figure of two equipments per day was reached. 
Perhaps a good round number was wanted, with no connections 
left over. Moreover, the figure was not objectively low. The out¬ 
put of the department was considered wholly satisfactory by the 
company. The foreman was proud of his “boys"' and thought that if 
they produced any more output they would work their fingers to 
the bone. Yet output was clearly not as great as it would have 
been if it had been limited only by fatigue. Only in this sense 
could the investigators refer to the men’s adoption of an output 
limit as “restriction of output," Many workingmen would have 
called it "doing a fair day's w T ork for a fair day s wage." 

If a man did turn out more than was thought proper, or if he 
worked too fast, he was exposed to merciless ridicule. Tie was 
called a "rate-buster" or a "speed king," but at the same time a 
man who turned out too little was a "chiseler," He was cutting 
down the earnings of the group. The fact that the men had set an 
upper limit on output did not mean they believed in doing no 
work at all And ridicule was not the only penalty a nonconform¬ 
ist hud to suffer, A game called Ringing" was played in the Ob¬ 
servation Room, especially by Hasulak (W7), Oberleitner {W8}, 
Green (W9), and Cermak (54). If, according to the rules of this 
game, a man walked up to another man and hit him as hard as 
he could on the upper arm-“binged* him-, the other then had thc- 
right to retaliate with another such blow, the object being to see 
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who could hit the harden But binging was also used as a penalty. 
A man who was thought to he working either too fast or too slow 
might he hinged. 

Together with the belief that a man's output ought not to go 
above a limit of two completed equipments a day went the belief 
that a mans output record, that is, his average hourly output: 
ought to show little change from week to week When workingmen 
put a plan like this into practice, industrialists speak of it as 
Straight-line' output, because output records plotted on a graph 
will then approximate a straight Line, In the Observation Room, 
output records were to be held constant and not earnings. A mans 
earnings depended on the output of the whole group, not just ou 
his own + and so were only partly within his control. Nevertheless, 
since a man's output record helped determine his efficiency rating 
and this in turn his hourly rate h hi$ record wa$ T in the long run, 
not unrelated to his earnings. In keeping his record constant* he 
was again acting contrary to the assumption of the wage incentive 
scheme, that he would do everything in his power to increase his 
hourly rate. 

Since average hourly output is calculated by dividing total out¬ 
put by hours of work, the men wishing to keep their output rec¬ 
ords constant had, as they could easily sce t two methods of doing 
so open to them. They could manipulate either the dividend or the 
divisor—they could claim more or less output than they really pro¬ 
duced, or they could claim that they had taken more or less time. 
Ln practice they used both methods. 

As for output, the group chief kept the output records and was 
supposed to take an actual count every day of the number of con¬ 
nections made by each wiremam It was a big job. and he did not 
have time for it instead he let the wiremen themselves report their 
output to him. He was aware that their reports were not always 
accurate. As he said, “They like to have a few saved up in case 
things don't go so good.* If a man was a little ahead one day* he 
would not report aU his connections but save up a few to be ap¬ 
plied in a slump. UnMe the group chief, the observer kept an ac¬ 
curate record of output by making a count every day at noon and 
evening. He discovered that the wiremen always knew just where 
they stood and that most of them, in the long run. kept a remark- 
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ably dose balance between actual and reported output. Most re¬ 
ported more connections than they had in fact completed but ex¬ 
cept for Hasulak (W7) and Green (W9) the differences were not 
large, Taylor (\V3) and Krupa (W0) reported a little less than 
they had done. Note that this manipulation of the output records 
had no immediate effect on the men's earnings. These depended on 
the earnings of the whole department, which were determined by 
an accurate and independent count of the number of equipments 
shipped out. 

The men could also keep average hourly output constant by 
controlling the amount of time admitted as available for work. 
In the department and in the Observation Room T the employees 
were permitted to claim ^daywork allowance" for time lost through 
reasons beyond their control. In making up the output records, 
this allowance was subtracted from total time on the job. The rea¬ 
sons given for lost time were shortage of materials, defective ma¬ 
terials, waiting for another workman* making repairs, and power 
turned off. The group chief was responsible for admitting daywork 
allowance claims, as he was for keeping track of output. Few of the 
reasons for lost time were in fact wholly beyond the mens control, 
but as it was impossible to draw any hard and fast line between 
those that were and those that were not, die group chief tended to 
let most of the daywork allowance claims go through. Once again* 
the men varied in the amount of daywork allowance they asked 
and got Taylor (WS) claimed least: 18 seconds per hour on the 
average. Hasulak (W7) and Green (W9) claimed most, with 3 min¬ 
utes 42 seconds, and 3 minutes 48 seconds, respectively. Note the 
similarity of this pattern to that of differences between reported 
and actual output Men like Hasulak and Green not only reported 
a good deal more output than they really completed but also 
claimed a good deal of time out. These two facts meant of course 
that their hourly output was considerably less in fact than the 
group chiefs records showed it to be. 

The group chief was in a difficult position. He was a representa¬ 
tive of management, and his duty was to enforce the rules laid 
down by management He was supposed to keep an accurate count 
of connections completed and to admit daywork allowance claims 
only for stoppages that were beyond the men s control. In fact he 
took the men's word on both points. As we shall see, there were a 
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good many other things going on in the Observation Room, as in 
the department ns a whole, of which higher management would 
not have approved* The group chief knew this, but there was little 
he could do about it* To enforce the rules would have required his 
standing over the men all day, and by so doing he would have 
sacrificed all hope of establishing good relations with them. He 
would have lost even that minimum of influence that he needed 
if he was to do any kind of a job at all, Under these circumstances 
he chose to side with the group and wink at much that was going 
on, especially as he was in a position to protect himself* Output 
was considered good* There was no easy way of showing that his 
output figures were wrong, and he did not have to show them to 
anyone* They were not checked against the output of the depart¬ 
ment as a whole, but used only for establishing efficiency ratings. 
So indefinite were the reasons for work stoppages that he could 
throw the blame where he pleased if someone protested that too 
much daywork allowance was being given. The workers liked the 
way he treated them and they respected him* but they did not 
stand in awe of him. 

The men's idea of a proper day's work—two equipments a day, 
or 6,600 connections on connector equipments, 6,000 on selectors, 
or about 825 couneetinns an hour—was exactly maintained by few 
persons in the room. Taylor (W3) came closest: his output record 
as kept by the observer showed an almost straight line 1 at 823, 
Capek (W5) and Km pa (W6) fluctuated around S25, Mueller 
(W2) ivas consistently higher, around 900, and the rest were con¬ 
sistently lower, fiasulak Oberleitner (W8)* and Green 

(W9) were lowest in actual hourly output, Green never getting 
above 600, though he reported more. 

It occurred to the research staff that these individual differences 
in output might be connected with differences in intelligence or 
dexterity. Wiring seemed to require both. Therefore the men were 
given a standard intelligence test (Otis) and a dexterity rating 
combining the results of two peghoard tests and a soldering test 
in which the subject was asked to solder as many terminals in a 
bank as possible, without error* in a given length of time. The re¬ 
sults of neither the intelligence nor the dexterity test correlated 
with average hourly output. Green. (W9), for instance, the low¬ 
est man in output, ranked first in Intelligence, And Mueller (W2) s 
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the highest man in output, ranked lowest in intelligence. But Muel¬ 
ler was a difficult person, and there is reason to doubt tliat he co¬ 
operated in the test. In any event, whatever was determining the 
output figures, it was not native intelligence or native dexterity— 
if indeed there are such things. 

IF the men were asked why they tried to keep their output at, or 
below, a standard arid their output records close to horizontal 
Straight lines, their replies were rather vague. "Something" might 
happen if they did not. The slower men would get bawled out; 
someone would be laid off; hours would be reduced; above all, a 
rate-it was never specified what rate-would be cut so that the 
men would be in the position of doing more work for the same 
amount of money. In point of fact, none of the men in the Obser¬ 
vation Room, and some had been with the company for as long 
as nine years, had any experience of the things they said they were 
guarding against. For instance, the policy of die company was that 
piecework rates, once established, would not be changed unless 
there were a change in manufacturing process, and restriction of 
output, by keeping labor costs up, may actually hasten instead nf 
delaying the introduction of a new manufacturing process. What 
the experience of the men. young men though they were, had been 
outside of the Western Electric Company is another question, and 
certainly the explanations they gave have been common talk among 
American workingmen for years. In order to understand the attitude 
of the workers in the room, we certainly need die answer to one 
question: About bow much money did the group or an individual 
lose through every equipment that might have been turned out 
but was not? The original report does not answer this question. 1 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

So far we have been looking at the organization of work and 
the behavior of the group in the matter of output But these were 
not the only sides of group life studied. The observer kept a log in 
which he recorded all events that he thought would be of interest 
—interest not being defined by common sense but by the investi¬ 
gators previous experience in research and by tile questions they 

* For indirect evidence, see Mdflagenirnj and the Warier, 479. 
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wanted to answer next. We now him to this other material and 
some further aspects of group behavior that it revealed, but first 
we had better cite the very words of Roethlisherger and Dickson, 
saying how the material was analyzed; 

First, each person entering into the study, whether operator, inspector, 
or supervisor, was considered separately. The observation materia) and 
interview material were examined carefully, and every entry in which a 
particular person was mentioned or referred to was lifted out and listed 
under his name. Through this method of classification, the degree and 
kind of social participation of each Individual in the Bank Wiring Ob¬ 
servation Eloom became apparent. 

Secondly, the material thus listed for each person was examined for 
evidence of the extent of his participation. Two questions were asked: 

(1) Tn whom do this person s relations extend? Does he associate with 
everyone in the group, or are his social activities restricted to a lew? 

(2) Does he enter a great deal or relatively little into social relations 
with the people with whom he associates? In other words, if SI con¬ 
verses and associates with the men in his soldering unit to the exclusion 
of everybody else, does he do so frequently or infrequently? 

Thirdly* an attempt was made to determine the kind of participation 
manifested by each person. Such questions as the following were con¬ 
sidered: Does he assume a superardinnte or subordinate role? Does he 
strive for leadership? If so, is he permitted to do so, or are his attempts 
in that direction opposed by others? Are most of his social contacts related 
to his Job, or are they in the nature of arguments, conversations* or 
games which have no immediate relation to his work? 

Fourthly, each occurrence in which a person entered into association 
with another person was examined to see whether the relation thus 
manifested expressed an antagonism, a friendship, or was merely neu- 
FtmI. Each incident, of course, had to be related to its social context be¬ 
fore its significance could he determined. 1 

This statement provokes a comment on the ride, VY r e can hardly 
help noticing that the material was broken down by (a) persons, 
(6) the extent of their participation, (c) the kind of participation, 
and (*f) whether the relations between persons were antagonistic* 
friendly, or neutral. These four correspond at least roughly to the 
concepts that we set up at the end of the last chapter and that vve 
shall use, to start with, in our analysis of group behavior; that is, 
persons, and the three elements of their behavior: interaction* ao* 

1 Ibid , 49S-4. 
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tivity, and sentiment- In tills book we are hardly doing more than 
bringing out the unstated amplications of some good modem field 
studies, and so this chance to show the similarity between our con¬ 
cepts and the way the Bank Wiring Observation Room data were 
analyzed has been too tempting to pass up, but we must now go 
back to sheer reporting. 

Let us now turn to some of the activities over and above each 
man's special fob, that were observed in the room + One of the 


HELPERH E LFED 



commonest was helping another man out by doing some of his 
wiring for him when he had fallen behind. Although no formal 
rule of the company said that one man should not help another, 
helping was in practice forbidden, on the theory that the jobs were 
One-man jobs and that each man could do tils own best. Neverthe¬ 
less a good deal of help was given. The wiremen said it made them 
feel good to be helped- Donovan (W4) said in one of his inter¬ 
views: ~It seems like if a fellow i$ loafing and gets behind, nobody 
will help him out, but if he is making an honest effort he will be 
helped. . . . Some people are friendlier than others, you know, 
and where that's the case you will find them helping each other 
out" a The observer kept tract of instances of helping, and they 
are summarized in Fig. 3, In this figure* certain points should be 
noticed especially. Everyone took part in helping Unlike some 
other activities, it was not confined to one social group. As for in- 
6 S£ffrwgi*rTUmf cmd the WnrJbr, 505, 
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dividual^ Taylor (WSJ, although he was a good worker and did 
not need help, was helped more than anyone else in the room. 
Krupa (W6) t on the other hand, gave more help than anyone else 
but rarely received it. Capek (W3) and Matchek (S2) gave help 
a few times but never received it. 

Job trading between wire men and soldermen was. like helping, 
forbidden in theory but tolerated in practice. Until recently, in¬ 
dustrial thinking has held that the more specialized a man is, the 
more efficient he is, Efficient or not, an occasional change of job 
was enjoyed by the men in the room. But there was more at stake 


I INITIATOR-*—ACCEPTOR 



in job trading than a bit of variety in the work. In practically 
even 1 case, the request for a trade came from the wireman, and 
the solderman concerned traded without protest. Records were 
kept of job trading, and Fig, 4 summarizes them, the figures in¬ 
dicating the number of times trading took place between each pair 
of operators. Note that most of the trading was requested of Cer- 
mak ($4), the solderman for the three selector wiremen. In 33 Out 
of the 49 times job trading was recorded, it was with him. Further¬ 
more, W'iremen from soldering units 1 and 2 traded with Cermak, 
but no man from soldering unit 3 ever traded outside his own unit. 

In other words, the connector wiremen apparently felt free to 
change jobs cither with their own soldermen or with the solderman 
For the selector wiremen, but the latter did not fed free to trade 
Outside of their own unit.’ 4 

" Ibid., 504. ■* 
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Something of the same sort came out in the choice of the "lunch 
boy,” as he was called, who went out of the room every noon to 
OrdeT and pick tip, from the plant restaurant, the lunches for all 
the men. When they first came into the room, Steinhardt (SI) had 
reluctantly agreed to do the job. Cermak (S4) came into the room 
after the study was under way, and when he did, he took over the 
dudes of lunch boy as a regular part of his job, Cermak was the 
solderman for the selector wireman. 



In the lunch hour and from time to time during the work, the 
men in the room took part in all sorts of games. Almost anything 
was an excuse for a bet: matching coins, lagging coins, shooting 
craps, cards, combinations of digits in the serial numbers of weekly 
pay checks. Pools were organized on horse racing, baseball, and 
quality records. In die games, the money at stake was not the im¬ 
portant thing. Bets were small—One to ten cents-except in horse 
racing, which was a serious matter. The group picked out a “Test 
Room Horse” and bet on him fairly consistently. The observer alsr* 
included under the heading of games the practices the men adopted 
of "binging" one another and chipping in together to buy candy. 

The pattern of participation in games is shown in Fig. 5, The 
arrows connecting the circles indicate that the persons thus joined 
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tool, part in one or more games, either as pairs or as members of 
a larger group. The figure demonstrates that participation in games 
occurred for the most part within two groups. Allen (II), Wmkow- 
ski (WI)p Mueller (W 2 ), Taylor (W3), Donovan (W 4 )* and 
Steinhardt (SI) made up one group, a group at the front of the 
room, Krupa (WSJ, llasulak (W7), OherLeitner (WS), Green 
(W9), and Cemmk (S4) made up another, a group at the back, 
Capek (W 5 ) is shown participating in both groups, but since the 





Fifl. 6. Ekanlc Wiring Rooms Msrv whs wore frio-nds 



frequency of participation is not recorded, the figure misrepresents 
his position. He took part in only one game with die group in front, 
and on one other occasion played a game with llasulak (W 7 ). 
Matchek (W2) and Mapanlan (13) never took part in games. 
The material collected by the observer could also be interpreted 
to show that Friendships or antagonisms existed between certain 
men in the room. These emotional relationships are plotted in Figs. 
6 and 7. In Fig, E we must note that* except for a friendship be¬ 
tween Stein hardt (SI) and Hasulak (W7). all friendships Occurred 
within nne or the other of the two groups already mapped out on 
the basis of participation in games. Several of the men, and it Is 
worth while to notice which ones, were not particularly friendly 
with any of the others. As For antagonisms, a large number of them 
centered around Mazmanian (13) and Capek (W5) p while neither 
c 
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Wmkowski (Wl) nor Taylor (W3), was the object of any an¬ 
tagonism at alb The antagonisms of soldering unit 3, the selector 
wiremcii, were more marked than those of any other unit. Their 
antagonism for Mueller (W2) is noteworthy. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson sum up all this evidence by saying 
that, although the members nf the Bank Wiring Observation Boom 
were pulled together in some ways, for instance, in mutual help 



Fig, 7., Bank Wiring 

Mert who antagmiJiHic to one onclhar 


and in restriction of Output, in others they were divided* In par¬ 
ticular* there were two cliques in the room, whose membership 
was approximately that revealed by participation in games (Fig. 
S). "The group in front" as it was called in the room, clique A as 
it will be called here K had as its nucleus the connector wkemen of 
soldering unit 1 but was net identical with that unit, since Don¬ 
ovan (W4). a wi reman of unit 2, was also a member. Wmkowski 
(Wl), Taylor (W3), and Donovan (W4) were members of this 
clique, as was Stcinhardt (51 ) h the soldemian of unit l h and Allen 
(11), the inspector who looked over its work. Mueller (W2) took 
part m the games of clique A T but otherwise had little to do with 
it; he entered little into conversation* The group in back." or 
clique B. had as its nucleus the selector wiremen of soldering unit 
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3. Hasulak (W7)* Oberieitner {WS) t and Green (W9) were mem- 
bers, as was Cermak (S4)„ the solderman of Hie unit Xrapa (W6) 
associated a good deal with clique B P He was always “horsing 
around'' with the selector wiremen and liad little to do with clique 
A. Yet he sought leadership/and the selector wiremen resisted and 
disliked his attempts to dominate them. In many ways he was an 
outsider even in their group. Mazmanian (IS), Capek (WS) f and 



Matchek fSS) were in no sense members of either clique, Maz¬ 
manian and Capek attracting much antagonism. 

Each clique had its own games and activities, noticeably different 
from those of the other group, and clique A felt that its activities 
were superior to those of clique B, The members of clique A did 
not trade jobs nearly so much as clique B, and hardly entered at 
all into controversies with one another as to whether, in the winter, 
the windows should be open or shut. Nine-tenths of these con¬ 
troversies took place between members of clique B or between 
them and other members of the room (Fig, 9). Most of the gam- 
bling games occurred in clique A, most of the binging in clique B. 

Both groups purchased candy [from (lie store of the Hawthorne Chib], 
but purchases were made separately and neither clique shared with the 
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other. Clique A bought chocolate candy in small quantities, whereas 
clique B bought a less expensive kind in such large quantities that W9 
at one time became ill Eram eating too much. Clique A argued mote 
and indulged in less noise and horseplay than clique B. The members 
of clique A Fell I hat their conversations were on a higher plane than 
those which went on in clique B; as W4 said: “We (alt about things of 
some importance, 1 ™ T 



FJg. 9. tkmk. Wiring Room; 
Mon who gol into urgumanti nboui window* 


We are still recording facts and not analyzing them, but this 
docs not forbid our noticing some correlations that were more than 
mere cobicldcnee. If, as we have seen, the output rates of the 
iviremen could not be correlated with their intelligence or dex¬ 
terity, they could dearly be correlated with clique membership. 
Look at Fig. 10. The selector wi remen not only had the lowest 
ruitpuh they also put in for much more daywork allowance than 
the others and reported that their output was much greater than 
it really was. If their reported output was low, their real output 
was even lower T The members of clique A came much closer to 
attaining die norms of the group in the matter of output; It was 
true that Mueller (W2) was first in output and the only man in 
the room who consistently went above the agreed standard for 
a fair days work, but then he was only in a small degree a mem* 

■ Atorujgrxnefff and r/tc Wpf&tfr* 510 - 
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ber of clique A, Krapa (W6) and Taylor (W3) came nearest to 
having output records that were neither too low nor too high but 



CLIQUE A 


CLIQUE B 


♦ * 

mean hverciq£ htiurlj wjipuV 1 far entire study period 


♦ ♦♦ 


® difference: (rtporltd-actual} 

© negative diIterance 
^ am&uni of aoywprfc ollowonce claims 


Fig. 10- Bank Wiring Rodims 
The relation btfween output and clique membership 

took the form of straight lines at an average output of 625 con¬ 
nections an hour. They were also the only two men that reported 
less work than they really turned out. Krapa w-as striving after 
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leadership, and Taylor, as we shall see, was probably the most 
popular man in the room. 

SOME INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITIES 

The present account of the Bank Wiring Observation Room ha $ 
been faithful to the original in saying a good deal about Inter¬ 
personal mid intergroup relationships, little about the personalities 
of die individual workers. This has meant a certain lack of vivid¬ 
ness, for we are used to dunking of group behavior as a matter of 
the clash or harmony of individual personalities. We miss them 
when we are told nothing about them. For this gap in the original 
report there were good reasons. Besides the observer, an inter¬ 
viewer was assigned to the room, and he had several long talks 
with each of the workers. They told him much about their past 
histories, their present situations and problems outside the plant, 
and all of this material would have added to our picture of the in¬ 
dividual personalities. Nevertheless, in writing their book. Hoeth- 
lisberger and Dickson decided to leave most of it out The men 
who had worked in the room could be rather easily identified by 
Other Hawthorne employees. Information about their personal lives 
and characters might easPy have been embarrassing to them if 
it had appeared in print The result is that for the understanding 
nl individuals we have to fall back an the much less complete 
material collected by the observer in the room* though what he 
could add is better than nothing. 

Mazrnanian 113), as the chart of antagonisms shows, was the 
most disliked person in the mom. Ho was also by far the oldest, 
and the only one who had any college education. Though ho had 
been an inspector fur more than seven years, he was a newcomer 
to the department. He had trouble at first catching on to the use 
of his test set and thus slowed up die men whose work he inspected, 
They were irritated and did nothing to help him out. Instead they 
made fun of him, arranged their work so that he could not possibly 
keep up, and when he was not looking adjusted his test set so that 
it would not work. They also made many claims for daywork allow¬ 
ance on the ground that he delayed them. He returned the favor 
by finding their work unsatisfactory. Mazinanian did better in his 
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job as time went on T but the antagonism between him and the men 
increased. Finally be could stand it no longer. He went to the In¬ 
spection Branch Personnel Division and charged that the men were 
slowing down and interfering with Ids work. The Personnel Divi¬ 
sion took the matter to the foreman of the Bank Wiring Depart¬ 
ment h who denied the charges. The news got back to the men that 
Mazmanian had “squealed. 11 They were furious; co-operation broke 
down completely, and M&zm&nian had to be transferred out of the 
room. He had never taken part in the groups activities, except for 
arguments, and in them he tended to pose as a man of superior 
knowledge who knew big swords. 

As this incident shows, the inspectors were outsiders in the room* 
They were responsible to their own supervisors in the bisection 
Branch of the plant, and not to the supervisors of the Bank Wiring 
Department, Since they had to pass on the work of the men, they 
were themselves much in the position of supervisors and faced the 
same dilemmas: their work became easier at the price of abandon¬ 
ing any hint of superiority over the men. Allen (It), unlike Maz- 
maman, who identified himself with the management, decided on 
this course. He took part freely in all the activities of clique A. 
He was also the man who told the group that Mazmaman had 
squealed and let them know of other news affecting their welfare, 
and, while the rest of the men were submissive toward the fore¬ 
man, Allen was nut so in the least and spoke to him as they would 
never have dared to speak* 

Mueller (W2) was the fastest workman in the room, earning for 
himself the nicknames “Cyclone 1 ™ and "Phar Lap," the latter die 
name of a famous racehorse of the day. As we have seen, he took 
part in games of chance with dique A, hut otherwise was rather 
unsociable. He worked with great concentration; he was not talka¬ 
tive; he had nothing to do with arguments. The other men left 
him done. He was especially contemptuous pf “the group in back*" 
the men with low output, and won their antagonism in return. He 
seldom helped others, but It may be significant that he often traded 
jobs with Stdnhardt (SI). Wiremen, we will remember, originated 
proposals to trade. 

Capek (W5) was nest in unpopularity to Mazmanian and un¬ 
questionably the least popular of the wiremen. Like Mueller he 
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was a fast and efficient worker* contemptuous of those who could 
not do as well. Several times he took it upon himself to bawl out 
Green (W&) because he was not doing enough work. He thought 
Steinhardt (§1) “horsed around” too mueh and should work harder. 
He often referred to Hasulak (W7) as a "fairy" and petulantly 
commanded Krupa (YVtJ) to shut up. To show his disdain for the 
selector wiremen lie soldered one day for all three positions while 
also trying to do as much wiring as Oberlcitner (W8) ordinarily 
did. But he went much further than this: he did not hesitate to 
squeal if he saw fit. "Thus, one day he purposely made a number 
of derogatory remarks about M armarium (13), so that Mazmanian’s 
supervisor, who was in the room, could hear him." ' The only per* 
sons with whom he approached friendliness were Winkowski (W1) 
and Taylor (W3). He helped Taylor a few times, but was never 
helped himself. “The observer noted that Capek rarely smiled. He 
seemed unhappy and very discontented with his job. He was con¬ 
stantly asking his supervisors for a transfer, and once when he 
thought he was going to get one he was more cheerful lhan he 
ever was before or afterwards." * 

Kmpa (W6) was so short that he had a hard time wiring the 
top levels of his equipment. The foreman suggested that the group 
chief hang him up by his heels to stretch him out a little. To Ills 
fellow workmen* he was "Shorty* “The Shrimp,” “The Bunt” In 
spite of his low stature, he was an extraordinarily fast workman, 
a fact which won him his other title of "Speed King.” Yet he re¬ 
ported less work than he turned out and stayed dose to the ap¬ 
proved output limit. At work or off, it was impossible to keep him 
still He talked to everyone, jeering at one moment, friendly at the 
next. He helped more persons than anyone else but was” seldom 
helped himself. Above all, he liked to draw attention to himself 
with wisecracks and dirty stories. His imitation of Popeye (he 
Sailor was celebrated. This tendency of his also showed itself in 
a drive for leadership: he could not help telling people what to 
do. He thrust himself in on other men’s arguments with the group 
chief and pleaded their cause. But the group would not accept his 
pretensions. It constantly belittled him with nicknames and made 

* Managemsnt and the Worker, 468. 

470. 
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fun of his national origin—lit? was of Polish descent— although there 
was another Pole in the room, Winkowski (Wl) 5 who was never 
called a Pobk." Krupa helped the men at the rear of the room T 
Hasulak, Oberleitner, and Green* and associated with them* hut 
neither clique fully accepted him. In one incident, Hasulak and 
Oberleitner made fun of Krupa while he was arguing with the sec¬ 
tion chief over the rate of pay. Again, H on one occasion Hasulak. 
Obcrleitner, and Green ordered some candy from the Hawthorne 
Club store and asked Krupa to contribute to the purchase price, but 
when the candy came they would not give him bis share/' 16 

Like Maznuinian (13} and Capek (WS), Matchek (S2) was a 
member of neither clique, hut For a different reason from theirs. 
He hud a speech difficulty, which made him seem backward and 
prevented his taking part easily in the activities of the group, al¬ 
though he appeared to enjoy watching and listening to the others 
He was a good soldenuan and towards the end of the study was 
beginning to take a more active part in the life of the room. If the 
study had gone on longer, his Social position might have changed. 

We have looked briefly at the behavior of the men that did not 
become* or did not easily become, members of a clique. Perhaps 
a word or two about some of the others is needed. Green (VV9) 
was lowest in output and in the quality of his work and claimed 
more dajwork allowance than anyone except Oberleitner (WS), Yet 
he received the highest score in the intelligence test. He w r as more 
easily distracted from his work than any of the others and was 
always going out of the room to get a drink of water. He often 
complained of feeling tired and lacking interest in his job, though 
physical examination showed he was in good health and he was 
always eager to take part in sports after hours. Because he was 
so slow 4 at wiring, Green was often razzed by others in the room, 
but he took the jeers in good part and wa$ well liked. He svas the 
room's intellectual, liking to impress the rest with his use of big 
words like "voluptuous/ 1 Once when the group chief asked him 
what kind of jot he would like best, he said: *Td like a job read¬ 
ing. Some job where 1 could sit and read all day.'" u 

“HrfdL, 475. 

“fferf. P 4 SO. 
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Still another kind of man was Taylor (W3). whose output was 
consistently good, ranking second only to that of Mueller (\V2). 
He came closer than anyone else to realizing the group's ideal of 
a straight-line output record at 825 connections per hour. Like 
Kmpa £W6) he reported less work than he completed. His quality 
was high. He was on good terms with everyone in the room and 
always willing to take part in a game or conversation. “All the 
men in the observation room had a standing invitation to play 
poker at his house ,” The men showed the way they felt about him 
by helping him more than any other operator in the room, although 
he did not always return the favor. 

The other important facts about him are well stated by Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson: 

Taylor was an indefatigable talker. Whether working or not, he kept up 
a continual stream of chatter which he directed chiefly toward Winkow- 
ski (HI), Stein hard t (SI), and Allen [I i), He seldom lost an argument 
whether it was about baseball, horse racing, movie stars’ salaries, the 
interest rate on postal savings, or the cost of shipping n dozen eggs a 
hundred miles by express. His superiority was demonstrated not only 
by the fact that he usually won out in arguments but also by the way 
in which he advised and cautioned the men. Thus when Steinhardf said 
he was thinking of getting a transfer to a subsidiary of the Western 
Electric Company, Taylor told him that he should consider his chances 
of getting back on his present Job in ease ho didn’t get along well on 
his new job. He told Capck (W5) which horses to bet on in the races, 
When Kmpa (W6) and some of the others got too boisterous, it was 
Taylor who warned them to "pipe down “ IF he thought an argument 
was going too far. as in an argument about religion betwtun Winkawski 
and Steinhardt, he tried to put a stop to it. 

The following incident serves well to show Taylors position in the 
group. The men were complaining about poor wire, but the group chief 
told them they had to use it up. Contrary to his orders. Winkowski and 
Oberleitncr went out to the department and got some wire for them¬ 
selves, They were rather proud of themselves and thought they had 
“gut away with something." Taylor then went out to the department 
and to a short time came back accompanied by the trucker, who had i 
whole truck] nad of wire, 13 

** Management and tlus Worker, 464-5, 
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\W have been looking at differences between cliques and dif¬ 
ferences between individuals. At the end we must come back to 
the group as a whole, and especial!}- to Its norms, Jtoethlisberger 
and Dickson conclude that the men in the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room bad adopted a definite code of good behavior, revealed 
by what the men said and, in different degrees, by what they did- 
Even the men who did not live up to the code knew what it was. 
It had. like most codes, many articles, of which the following were 
the most important: 

3. You should not turn out too much work. If you do, you are 
a ''rate-buster," 

2. You should not turn out too little work. If you do. you are a 
“chisel er." 

3, You should not tell a supervisor any thing that will react to 
the detriment of an associate. If you do, you are a 'Squealer." 

■S. You should not attempt to maintain social distance Or act 
officious. If you are an inspector, for example, you should not act 
like one + lB 

To these we should, perhaps, on the evidence of the groups re¬ 
action to Kmpa's (VV7) behavior* add one more: You should not 
be noisy, self-assertive* and anxious for leadership, 

esd of nn: stupy 

The Bank Wiring Observation Room study lasted for six and a 
half months, from November 1931 to May 1932, when the deepen¬ 
ing depression and lack of work put an end to it. In this time the 
research staff had made no changes in the conditions in the room; 
it had simply watched and recorded the behavior of the men. The 
short time spent on the study meant that the pattern of social life 
did not have much chance to change. Given more time, Matchek 
(S2) might have participated more often, and Taylor (W3) might 
have achieved acknowledged leadership. We do not know. But 
what change did take place seems to have been in these directions. 

One other point: the amount of space devoted in the report to 

i* 5£2. 
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descriptions of games, arguments, and breaches of rules may leave 
the impression that this was an undisciplined group, ft was not, 
AU these activities were significant in revealing social relationships, 
but they tend to make us forget the long hours the men spent turn¬ 
ing out wined equipments. The men worked hard and produced 
much. 

When the Observation Boom study was stopped, the men went 
back to the department where they had been in the beginning, 
There they were again interviewed, so that the research stall might 
find out whether their attitudes had changed during their life in 
the room, Some claimed that working in the mom was the same 
as working in the department, others, that the illumination was 
worse hut dipt they felt freer to do as they pleased. Some who had 
said in earlier interviews that the room was small and made them 
feel shut in, now- asked to be taken back into it, saying that they' 
liked it much better than the department. The chief change seemed 
to have been in the relation of the wiremen to the other workers. 
As the study went on, they felt further and further removed from 
the department, more and more a group by themselves, This atti¬ 
tude showed itself in claims that the men in the main room dis¬ 
criminated a gainst them, sending them all the poor wire and taking 
all the Microphones (a weekly plant newspaper). In short, the 
isolation of the group created some antagonism between the group 
and the rest of the department. 

We have now carried out for one group the first part of our pro¬ 
cedure for studying group behavior. We have looked at the pro¬ 
ductive and social life of fourteen factory workers. The description 
has been made, by design, as flat as possible: a statement in or¬ 
dinary language of what was said and done, avoiding inference or 
explanation. Of course the attempt lias not been perfectly success¬ 
ful. Inferences always creep in, and the reader who is worth his 
salt will make his own as he goes along. But perhaps it has been 
successful enough to provide a person who dissents from our in¬ 
terpretation with the material to defend his own position. To this 
interpretation we now turn. We analyze what 1 happened in the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room no longer in ordinary language but 
in terms that may perhaps be applicable to more groups than one. 
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IN THE NEXT three chapters we shall make an 
analysis of the Bank Wiring group, using the concepts defined in 
Chapter £. and at least one new concept which we shall introduce 
when necessary. In the first two of these chapters, we shall try’ to 
establish only a few general ideas, taking the Bank Wiring group 
as little more than a point of departure, but in the third chapter 
the analysis will get very detailed indeed* 

There would be fro reason for doing this work, which takes us, 
in analysis, over ground we have already covered in common-sense 
description, if it did not help us accomplish our main purpose. 
Human groups differ greatly in externalsr one group is connecting 
wires to banks of terminals, while another is hanging out on a 
street corner, and a third is gathering coconuts on a South Sea 
island. Only if we apply the same scheme of analysis to all groups 
can we bring out the similarities in human relationships that un¬ 
derlie these differences in externals. Or perhaps, instead of speak¬ 
ing of similarities, we had better say that a general scheme of 
analysis helps us to see that the underlying human relationships 
differ from group to group in degree rather than in kind. The Bank 
Wiring Observation Boom would be nothing to us if it did not let 
us show how such a scheme can be set up and used. 
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DEFINITION OF THE CROUP 


The subject of this book is the human group. We all think we 
know what we mean by this word, but if one of our purposes is 
to make explicit what we already understand intuitively, perhaps 
we should be more rigorous in defining it than we have been so 
far. Here, if anywhere, is the place for clarity'. How do we deter¬ 
mine that a certain number of persons form m group? Let us study 
one method of determination that is rot far different from our in¬ 
tuitive attack on the problem. Suppose we are in a position to ob¬ 
serve. or get records of, the social participation, within a given 
community, of a certain number of persons, let us say eighteen 
women. 1 We follow their participation over a period of time, and 
we notice that each woman is present on occasions or at events 
when some others of the eighteen are also present. The events are 
various: a day's work behind the counter of a store, a meeting of 
a women's club, a church supper, a card party, a supper party, a 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association, etc., but we make a 
note of the women present at each one. Then, since we are meth¬ 
odical social scientists, we begin to make a chart, divided into 
squares bv lines and columns. Each column stands for a single 
social occasion or event, identified by date; each line, for a single 
woman. (See Fig. 11; but this is the chart in its final, not its origi¬ 
nal form.) Then we begin to fill in the squares. If Evelyn, Theresa, 
Brenda, and Charlotte were present at a bridge party*at Brenda’s 
house on September 26, we put a cross opposite each of their names 
in the column that stands for this social event, and so on for the 
other events, until we end with a chart showing for a period of 
time which women were present at social events at which at least 
one of the others was also present. 

The chart In its rough form will not reveal very -much. (If von 
do not believe this, try making such a chart for yourself.) For one 
thing, tire columns arc probably arranged in the chronological or¬ 
der of events, and the women are probably in no particular order 


1 This if an example from actual field research; «e A. Davis B rw_ 

and Ml R. Gardner, Peep Soul*, 147-51. Fig. U fa reproduced.' with nmdSL 
cabuns. burn this book, by permission of The Uni versify of Chin go py«s the 
publishers. ' 
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at all. But then we begin to reshuffle lines and columns. As far 
as columns are concerned, we put in tile center the columns rep¬ 
resenting events, such as a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tion, at which a large number of the women were present, and we 
put toward the edges the columns representing the events, such 
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as supper parties, at which only a few of the women were present. 
As far as lines are concerned, we put together toward the top or 
bottom the lines representing those w r omen that participated most 
often together in social events. A great deal of reshuffling may have 
to be done before any pattern appears,^ 

The final form of the chart is shown in Fig. XL It reveals that 
there were some events, such as those of March IS, April 8, and 

- For the logic of this method, see E. Forsyth mnd L. Katz, Matrix Ap- 
proiiLh to the Aiuklyrfi of Sodomctry Date," Sociometry, IX (Nov r| 
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September 16, at which most of the women were present. It also re¬ 
veals that Lium h to take one example, participated more often in 
events at which Evelyn* Theresa, Brenda, Charlotte, and Frances 
were present than in events at which Nora was present; and that 
Nora participated more with Myra, Katherine, Sylvia, and Helen 
than with Laura. Count the participations and see. We can make 
the same kind of analysis for the other women, and we generalize 
these observations by saying that the eighteen women were divided 
into two groups. The pattern is frayed at the edges, but there is 
a pattern. The first seven women, Evelyn through Eleanor, were 
dearly members of one group; numbers 11 through 15, Myra 
through Helen, were fust as dearly members of another. Some 
women participated about equally with both groups but not very 
much with either; Pearl is an example. And some participated, 
though not very often, only with the second group. Pearl, Olivia, 
Flora, and their like are marginal group members. There may be 
a sense In which all eighteen women formed a group, distinct from 
the other groups in tile community , but that would take further 
research to find out. 

It should be dear that a modification of this method could have 
been used—in fact, wax used—to map out the two cliques in the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room and to divide die Rank Wiring 
group as a whole from the other groups in the department. It 
could probably bo applied to any group whatever. So let us gen¬ 
eralize the method to give os a definition of the word group. We 
have been looking at the persons that participated togedier in so¬ 
cial events. Our word for “participating together" is interaction: a 
group is defined by the interactions of its members. H we say that 
individuals A, B T C, D, E . . , form a group, this will mean that 
at least the following circumstances hold. Within a given period 
of time, A interacts more often with B, G, D, E, , , , than he does 
with M, N, L. O, Pv ■ ■ ■ whom we choose to consider outsiders 
or members of other groups. B also interacts more often with A 
C, D, E ( . . . than he does with outsiders, and so on for the other 
members of the group. 3 It is possible just by counting interactions 
to map out a group quantitatively distinct from others. This Is 

* See E. D. Chappie md C. S. Crain, Friru^pla of Anthropology^ 2S7. 
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what we da crudely In everyday life when we say that certain per¬ 
sons "see a lot of one another*” w go around together*" "work to- 
gather," or “associate with one another,” and that they make up a 
clique, a gang* a crowd, a group. We are saying that they interact 
frequently with one another, irrespective of the particular activities 
in which they interact, 

A couple of further points about this definition need to he 
brought out. The definition certainly docs not imply that a person 
belongs to only one group. That would nan counter to common 
sense, and we are here to sharpen common sense, not to outrage 
it* In our stalking horse, the Hawthorne Plant, a wireman like 
Taylor (W3) was, in his working hours* a member of the Rank 
Wiring Observation Hoorn and of clique A within it, but after 
working hours he was a member of other groups: his family, his 
church, his lodge, interacting in each of these groups only within 
limited spans of time. 

Note also that our definition of the word group is relative: the 
meaning depends on what persons and groups one chooses to con¬ 
sider outsiders to the group in question* For some purposes we 
choose to consider cliques A ancl B in the Bank Wiring Boom a$ 
groups in their own right, but they were at the same time sub¬ 
groups of the Bank Wiring Hoorn, which was itself a group, in 
like run liner, the room itself was a subgroup of the department, 
and the department a subgroup of the Hawthorne Plant. But we 
have now pushed our definition too far. We arc especially con¬ 
cerned With those groups—an older generation of sociologists called 
them primary groups—each member of which is able to interact 
with every other member. 

The decision, then, as to what will be called a group and what 
a subgroup depends on the level at which sve wish to make the 
analysis. This docs not mean that the division between groups is 
merely conventional, that we can draw the line where we please. 
Given the reported facts, a sociologist could hardly cut the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room into cliques in any other way than 
Roethllsbcrger and Dickson did. The cliques were matters of ob¬ 
servation* not convention. At whatever level we look at the web 
of interaction, it always shows certain thin places, and the lines 
be tween groups fail there. Any group with a population larger 
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than two can he divided into subgroups, but even in a group of 
three persons, the question as to which pair makes the "company" 
and which individual the "crowd™ cannot be settled by a flip of 
a coin. 

Perhaps we have gone far enough in spelling out our definition 
of the word group. How much of any theory 1 needs to be set down 
for the record beyond the possibility of misunderstanding—though 
anyone can misunderstand if he is bound he is going to—and how 
much left to the intelligence of the reader is always a hard ques¬ 
tions but certainly the reader will be insulted if he is not allowed 
to do any independent thinking of his own. One pcsint does need 
to be made clear. Saying that a group is defined by interaction is 
not the same thing as saying that interaction is the whole of group 
life. Every page of this book will tell about other elements that 
need to be taken into account Unfortunately one has to begin, 
and begin somewhere. The charm of interaction for some sociol¬ 
ogists is that it can be observed rather unambiguously* that it can 
in fact be counted. It may be a good place to start, 

SYSTEM AND ENVIRONMENT 

This definition of the group implies, and is meant to imply, that 
the group has a boundary and tliEit outside the boundary lies the 
groups environment. A scheme of analysis that breaks down the 
phenomena being studied into organized wholes, or systems, and 
environments in which the systems exist has turned up again and 
again, and has again and again been found useful, in sciences as 
far apart as physics and biology. Sometimes the organized wholes 
can be easily identified- their boundaries are clear; they have skins. 
But even when the wholes are not so definitely marked off from 
the environment, much intellectual illumination is gained by stat¬ 
ing what shall be taken as the boundary of the system—by drawing 
an imaginary line around it—and then studying the mutual rela¬ 
tions between the system and its milieu. In thermodynamics—the 
study of phenomena such as hot t compressed gas in a cylinder— 
you may be able to say something about the energy generated by 
the system or the work done on the environment: energy and work 
arc functions of the system as a whole. In biology and physiology 
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—the study of animal bodies—you may be able to show how the 
system, this time the living organism, reacts as a unit to changes 
in the environment Whitehead says that the idea of an organized 
whole, or system, existing in an environment is "a fundamental con¬ 
cept which is essential to scientific theory,” * 

Our definition of the group draws a line between the systems 
we shall study and their different environments. The activities, 
interactions, and sentiments of die group members, together with 
the mutual relations of these elements with one another during 
the time the group is active, constitute what we shall call the 
social system. The rest of the book will be made up of detailed 
analyses of social systems. Everything that is not part of the social 
system is part of the environment in which the system exists. Note 
that, as the definition of die group is relative, so must be that of 
the groups environment. If the group we are interested in Is the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room, then the rest of the Hawthorne 
Plant is part of its environment, but if the Hawthorne Plant itself 
should be the group in question* then the environment would be¬ 
come everything outside this new system. 

Whenever we use the words organized whole or. still worse, 
organism in connection with groups and societies., we are laying 
ourselves open to misinterpretation. People will at once think we 
mean that a group is an organism like that most familiar one* the 
living body, and of course it is not Organized wholes have same 
things in common with one another but also differ greatly among 
themselves, especially in the capacity to maintain a steady state 
in the face of changes in the environment A thermodynamic sys¬ 
tem like hot coffee, cream, and sugar in a thermos bottle does 
pretty well in solving this problem, but only for a short time and 
for small changes in outside temperature. The healthy human body 
does very much better. Indeed the steady state kept by its internal 
organs sets it free to take aggressive action on the environment 
Somewhere in between, if we were arranging systems in the scale 
of their organicity, would come social systems, The group is never 
quite passive. The various attempts to show that it is the mere 
creature of its surroundings have never been clinching, though 

* A, ft. Whitehead, Science and the Modern Wotte* 09. 
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they have helped social scientists to be tough-minded The de¬ 
mands of the environment cannot be disregarded, but they by no 
means wholly determine the constitution of the group. In fact, in 
the favorable instance, the group spontaneously evolves the be¬ 
havior necessary to improve its standard of living in the environ¬ 
ment. In the curious coincidence between the needs for survival 
and the organism's capacity' to meet those needs, the group and 
the animal body are the same in kind if not in degree. The ability 
of the group to survive gross changes in its milieu seems less than 
that of the animal body, but both are struggling toward the free 
life, 

THE NATURE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

We-are getting too philosophical, though it is a man's philosophy 
that makes what he secs. In our standard procedure for analyzing 
social behavior, we ask first: What is the nature of the group's 
environment? and next: Given that the group is surviving in the 
environment, what arc the limits that this condition places on the 
interactions, sentiments, and activities of the group? If you prefer 
the latter question in the form; What is the response of the group 
to the demands of the environment? you are welcome to it, hut 
it is probably less rigorous. Answering these questions* in what¬ 
ever form they are put, is the first step in the study of a social 
system. 

The environment may be broken down into three main aspects; 
physical, technical, anti social, all of which are interrelated, and 
any one of which may be more important than the others for any 
particular group. But let us get back to the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room, and first take the physical and technical aspects to¬ 
gether. The men were working in a room of a certain shape, with 
Evtiires such as benches, oriented in a certain way. They were 
working on certain materials with certain tools. These things, formed 
the physical and technical environment in which the human rela¬ 
tionships within the room developed, and they made these rela¬ 
tionships more likely to develop in some ways than in others. For 
instance, the sheer geographical position of the men within the 
room had something to do with the organization of work and even 
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with the appearance of cliques. In just the same way* we should 
begin with the physical and technical environment if we were 
studying some other kind of group, say a primitive tribe or a medi¬ 
eval village. Thus we might observe that the villagers worked in 
a coal, wet climate*, on clay soils* tiding a wooden plow drawn by 
eight oxen to till the land for planting winter wheat. Then we 
should ask ourselves bow these physical and technical factors 
helped determine the relationships between villagers. Note that 
we say "helped determine." Seldom does the environment wholly 
determine social relationships in the sense that, if the group is to 
survive, only me scheme of organization is possible. 

As for the social environment* the Hawthorne Plant and the 
Western Electric Company in general was, through its supervisory' 
force, an important influence on the wire men. The management 
had chosen the men: it wanted them to accomplish results of a 
certain kind; it had an organizatkm plan for reaching these re¬ 
sults; it had a method of wage payment by group piecework, and 
so on. We do not need to repeat what we have said already. The 
management tried to put these plans into effect, and in a large 
measure succeeded, though not altogether. In output, in helping, 
in exchanging jobs much was going on in the room of which the 
higher-ups in the company svould not have approved. In this re¬ 
spect, again, the environment set limits on the behavior of the 
group, which would certainly have been broken up if it bad not 
conformed to the company's plans to some degree. 

Another important influence—we cannot say which is the most 
important—came from the other workers that die wireincn met in 
die plant and department. Many of the ideas about the restriction 
of output must have been picked up from them. Important also 
w as the Chicago of the early years of the depression, and so were the 
groups in which the men participated outside of their work. Their 
membership In families certainly had a direct effect on their be¬ 
havior, particularly on their motives for work, and so did their 
looser membership in ne ighborboods, social classes* and churches. 
We mention these aspects of the environment not because we know 
enough about their effect on the wiremen, but because they ought 
to be looked at in the study of a group. We are not just analyzing 
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the environment of the Bank Wiring Observation Room but set¬ 
ting up a check list for future use. 

Another and pervasive environmental influence on the Bank 
Wiremen was cult lire, to use a word some anthropologists have 
taken as iheir centra! concept* The wiremen were Americans* and 
they were soaked in American culture: the values and nonits of 
American society. We shall have something to say about culture 
later; it can be taken up most conveniently at another point in 
the study of the social system, so let us say no more about it now, 
except to underline its importance. 

Tim EXTERNAL. SYSTEM 

Wc Have studied the nature of the environment and the kinds 
of influence the environment may exert cm the behavior of a group. 
The environment and its Influences will be different for each group 
considered, but we are now focusing on the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room. We turn next from the environment to the behavior 
of the group itsrih we note that the group ip, at the moment we 
study ft, persisting or surviving in Its environment; and we infer, 
not unnaturally, that the behavior of the group must be such as 
to allow it to survive in the environment. Then we turn to the ele¬ 
ments of group behavior; sentiment, activity, and interaction, and 
we say that the external system is the state of these dements and of 
their Interrelations, so far as it constitutes a solution—nut neces¬ 
sarily the only possible solution—of the problem; How shall the 
group survive in its environment? We call it external because it 
is conditioned by the environment; we call it a system because in 
it the dements of behavior are mutually dependent. The external 
system, plus another set of relations which we shall caj] the in¬ 
ternal si/rferu, make up the total social system. 

At the risk of anticipating some later steps in our argument, let 
us take everyone into our confidence on what we are trying to do. 
When we study a group, one of the first observations we can make 
is that the group is surviving in an environment, and therefore we 
say of the group* as of other organisms, that it is, for the moment 
at least, adapted to its environment. But this word adaptation is 
ambiguous. Does it mean that the characteristics of the group are 
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determined by the environment? No* it does not* for the second 
observation we can make is that the characteristics of the group 
are determined by two classes of factors and not one only. These 
characteristics are determined by the environment, in greater or 
lesser degree according to the nature of the environment and of 
the group in question, and also by what we shall call for the time 
being the internal development of the group. But we are not yet 
at the end of our difficulties, for the third observation we can make 
is that the two classes of factors are not independent of one an¬ 
other. Full explanation of our meaning will take the rest of this 
book + but we can outline our argument now. Assuming that there 
is established between the members of a group any set of relations 
satisfying the condition that the group survives for a time in its 
particular environment, physical and social, we can show that on 
the foundation of these-relations the group will develop new ones, 
that the latter will modify or even create the relations we assumed 
at the beginning, and that, finally, the behavior of the group, be¬ 
sides being determined by the environment, will itself change the 
environment. 

In short, the relationship between group and environment is es¬ 
sentially a relationship of action and reaction; it is circular. But 
perhaps it is safer to say that it sounds circular when described in 
words and sentences. When we describe a phenomenon in ordi¬ 
nary language, we are bound to start with a particular statement, 
going on from there to a sequence of further statements, and if 
the phenomenon is complex and organic, the sequence has a way 
of coming back sooner or later to the statement with which u h e 
started. No doubt a series of simultaneous equations could describe 
the characteristics of the group more elegantly than words and 
sentences can, but we do not yet have the equations, and it may 
be that the equations cannot be set up before the verbal descrip¬ 
tion has been made, If t then, we are limited to ordinary language, 
and if the tendency of ordinary' language is to make the analysis 
of complex organic wholes sound circular, we propose in this book 
to relax, to fall in with this tendency of language rather than fight 
against it fc and to analyze the relationship between group and en¬ 
vironment as if it were a process having a beginning and an end. 
even though the point at which the process ends may be the point 
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from which it started. Let us be candid and admit the method is 
dimtsy* though it may be the best we have. 

Our method has many analogies in the verbal description of 
physical processes. In describing a group, our problem is* for in- 
stance, a little like the problem of analyzing without the help of 
mathematics what happens to a set of interlinked springs when 
one of them is compressed. How shall a man describe in words 
what happens to a set of springs in a cushion or mattress when 
he sits on them? If he begins by sitting on any one spring and tries 
to trace from there the changes that take place in the rest of the 
springs, he will always find that the last spring in the series is 
linked back to the first and prevents the first from giving way un¬ 
der his weight as much as he thought it would. This* in fact* Is the 
virtue of the set of springs. 

Now let us use a more complicated analogy. We are all more 
or less familiar with the operation of the gasoline, or mtemabcom- 
bastion, engine. Let ns ask ourselves how the Operation of this en¬ 
gine was originally explained to us, or, better* how we should go 
about explaining it to someone else. We should, perhaps, begin 
by considering only one cylinder, instead of all the cylinders a real 
engine would have, and we should, just to get our exposition going, 
assume the cylinder and its contents to be in a certain state. We 
might* for instance, assume that the piston lias reached the top of 
its stroke, and that the mixture of air and gasoline above the piston 
is hot and compressed. From then on, we should describe the op¬ 
erations of the engine as proceeding in sequence, A spark explodes 
the hot mixture- the explosion drives the piston downwards, and 
the moving piston transmits turning energy to the shaft. As the 
shaft turns, a system of cams opens valves in the cylinder head 
that admit a fresh mixture and allow the burnt gas to escape. The 
turning shaft also causes the piston to rise once more in the cylin¬ 
der, compressing and heating the fresh mixture- and we are back 
where we started from* except that we have yet to account for the 
spark that set the whole process going. A generator is turned by 
the shaft, and this generator produces the electric current that ex¬ 
plodes the mixture in the cylinder. And so the process goes on ^ 
long as the gasoline holds out. 

The point we want to make is that although these operations in 
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fact take place in a continuing cycle, we must nevertheless, lan¬ 
guage being what it is, describe them as if they took place in a 
sequence having a beginning and an end. Therefore we must as¬ 
sume a certain state of affairs at the beginning of our exposition, 
the existence of which we can account for only at the end. Thus 
we assume at the beginning the hot, compressed gas and the spark 
that ignites it, but we cannot account for the gas being in the cylin¬ 
der, and being heated, compressed, and ignited, until we have 
reached the end of onr explanation, At our convenience, we can 
choose any point in the cycle as the point from which our exposi¬ 
tion starts, but* whatever point we choose, the problem of describ¬ 
ing a cycle as a sequence of events still remains* 

Now a group is obviously not an internal-combustion engine— 
our analogy is only an analog} 1 —but we shall analyze the character¬ 
istics of the group as if we were dealing with some kind of ongoing 
circular process. No doubt this is nut the only way in which the 
group could be analyzed, and no doubt, onco we have finished 
making our analysis In this way, we shall tie able to adopt a better 
way and throw away the old, just as one discards the scaffolding 
that has surrounded a house during construction. But having 
adopted this method of exposition, we encounter the same kind 
of difficulty we encountered with the gasoline engine. In describ¬ 
ing the circular process in ordinary language* we are at liberty 
to begin at whatever point in the process we choose, but no mat¬ 
ter what point that is, we must still assume at the beginning of 
our description the existence of certain conditions that we can 
account for only at the end- We choose to begin the analysis of 
the group with the external system, which we have defined as a 
set of relations among the members of the group that solves the 
problem: How shall the group survive in its environment? We do 
not say that the external system is the only possible solution to 
the problem. We do not say either that the group could do no 
worse or that it could do no better and still Survive. We merely 
say that the external system is one solution of the survival problem. 
For us it is the equivalent of the assumption we made in describ¬ 
ing the gasoline engine that the mixture was originally hot and 
compressed and that a spark was ready to explode it. Then. ha\ ing 
assumed that some set of relations such as the external system must 
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exist, we shall go on, as we did with the gasoline engine, and try 
to show why they do in fact exist or why the assumed relations are 
modified. The emphasis had better be on modification^ for there is 
one great difference between describing the gasoline engine and 
describing the group. With the gasoline engine we show how the 
later events in the cycle create the very conditions %ve assumed in 
the beginning* whereas with the group we shall show that the 
later events in the cycle may modify the conditions we assumed 
in the beginning. We shall have to allow scope for emergent evo¬ 
lution. 

Thus the external systein first gives us a set of initial conditions 
from which our exposition can lake its departure and then lakes 
account of the fact that the adaptation of the group to its environ¬ 
ment is partly determined by the nature of the environment* while 
leaving us free later to show how this adaptation is also in part 
determined by the Internal development of the group* 

To return from the general problem to the particular group we 
are studying at the moment, the first question we ask of the Bank 
Wiring group is this; What does tills group need to have in order 
to keep going in its particular environment? It needs motives 
(sentiments) on the part of its members* jobs (activities) for them 
to do p and some communication (interaction) between them. In 
other words, the members of the group must meet in some degree 
the plans of the Western Electric Company, and they must he 
adequately motivated to do so. We shall first take up each element 
of the external system separately and then in its mutual relations 
with the others. Until we have done this job we had better not 
try to define the external system any more rigorously. We must 
show, and not just say* what we mean. 

SENTIMENT 

The Bank Wiremem came to the Hawthorne Plant in the first 
instance with certain motives. The motives were generated by the 
circumstances of their lives outside the plant, but they were also 
part of their behavior within it. Some of the motives the men would 
have recognized: they were working for money, money to get 
food, to support a family, to buy and keep a car, to take a gir] 
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to the movies* These motives were the only ones the planners in 
the company took into account in devising the wage incentive 
scheme* Perhaps these were the only motives they thought they 
could successfully appeal to. At any rate, the men must have had 
many other reasons for working at Hawthorne that they might 
not have admitted so easily: a feeling that a man was not a fully 
self-respecting citizen unless he had a job, a desire for the prestige 
outside the factory that comes from working up to a good job 
within it, the wish to belong to a company that was said to be a 
good place to work* and so on. These are all* by our definition, 
sentiment^ and these were the motives for work that the men 
brought to the Bank Wiring Observation Room, Whatever other 
sentiments their association with their fellow workers might release 
in the men, these would still have had to be satisfied in some de¬ 
gree. Man does not live by bread alone, hot he lives by bread at 
least. These sentiments were assets to the company in that they 
led to hard work; they were liabilities in that the company had to 
satisfy them. Sentiment as an element of cooperation always has 
this double aspect. 

The sentiments we have been talking about are part of what is 
oFten called individual self-interest Let us be clear as to what we 
mean by this famous phrase. In the first place, it may be that all 
motives are motives of self-interest in the sense that, given the situa¬ 
tion in which he is placed, a man always tries to do as well as he 
can for himself. What he does may look to outsiders as if it were 
hurting rather than helping him; it may look impossibly altruistic 
rather than selfish, and yet modem psychology teaches us that, if 
we knew the ful situation, both the social relationships and the psy¬ 
chological dynamics of the person ccncemed s we should find all 
his actions to be self-enhancing. But this is an aside; let us take up 
the question from another point of view. If we examine the motives 
we usually call individual self-interest, we shall find that they are, 
for the most part, neither individual nor selfish but that they are 
the product of group life and serve the ends of a whole group not 
fust an individual. What we really mean by the celebrated phrase & 
that these motives are generated in a different group from the one 
we are concerned with at the moment. Thus from the point of view 
of the Bank Wiring Observation Room, the desire of a man to earn 
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wages was individual self-interest, but from the point of view of 
his family it was altruism. Motives of self-interest in this sense are 
the ones that come into the external system* Sentiments, on the 
other hand, that are generated within the group we are concerned 
with at the moment include some of the ones we call disinterested- 
Friendship between wiremen is an example. While sentiments of 
self-interest affected or influenced the behavior of the men in the 
room, they did not solely determine that behavior. If these senti¬ 
ments had been alone decisive, output would perhaps have been 
higher. That both self-interest nnd something else are satisfied by 
group life is the truth tlmt is hardest for the hard-boiled—and half- 
baked—person to see. As Mayo says, “If a number of individuals 
work together to achieve a common purpose, a harmony of inter¬ 
ests will develop among them to which individual self-interest will 
be subordinated. This is a very different doctrine from the claim 
that individual self-interest is the solitary human motive/ ® 

ACTIVITY 

The activities of the group were in the Erst instance planned by 
the Western Electric Company engineers. Some of the men, with 
tools and fixtures* wired one kind of equipment; some of the men 
wired another. Some of the men soldered the connected wires into 
place on the terminals. Two men inspected the completed switches, 
both visually and with testing sets, A group chief supervised the 
whole. A trucker brought supplies into the room and took com¬ 
pleted equipments out Here were a dumber of different kinds of 
activity* ranging from manual work with tools through visual ob¬ 
servation to activity that was largely verbal: supervision and direc¬ 
tion. The activities were in theory different for different persons, 
and they were organized: each had a part in the production of a 
completed whole. Furthermore, the men were paid for their work 
In different amounts, according to a complicated system of group 
piecework. Note that the Western Electric organization tried to 
control more of the activities of die group than it was actually 
able to control Nevertheless* it did to a very' large extent settle 
what the men should do. 

* E. Mayo, Thr Political Problem cj Industrial Civilization, 21, 
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INTERACTION 

In the saint' way* observing the behavior of the men, one could 
have mapped out a scheme of interaction among them, in abstrac¬ 
tion from their sentiments and their activities, and one could have 
recognized that a part of the scheme was set by the company. 
There were the necessary interactions between a solderman and 
the three wiremen he worked for + between an inspector and the 
wiremen and soidermen whose work he passed judgment on, be¬ 
tween the group chief and all the men in the room. Then there 
were the almost inevitable interactions between the men who were 
thrown together by the physical geography of the room, especially 
between the wfremen and soldermen who worked together, some 
at the front, some in the middle, and some at die hack of the room. 
Finally, the mere fact that all the men were together in ft single 
room tended to increase Interaction between each member of the 
group and every other. 

PAIR RELATIONSHIPS 

So far we have been doing with the description of the Bank 
Wiring Observatidn Room no more than we did, two diapters 
back, with the description of the Irish countryman's family. We 
have, to be sure T 1 muted ourselves to that part of group behavior 
that is under the direct influence of the environment, but within this 
field what we have been doing is the same. We have been making 
a crude analysis, breaking the behavior of the men down into its 
elements of sentiment, activity, and interaction. We shall now take 
□ new step in the application of our method, the first step in syii- 
diesis. What has been separated must be put together again. We 
shall study die relationships of mutual dependence among senti¬ 
ment* activity, and interaction in the external system. More par¬ 
ticularly, we shall study the relationships between pairs of ele¬ 
ments, of which there are, logically, three: sendment-activfty, ac¬ 
tivity-in teracdon, and interaction-scnttmcnt. 

There is nothing complicated about the idea of mutual depend¬ 
ence, Just the same, w r e had better say what w»e mean by it as it 
will come into our thinking over and over again. In physics, Boyles 
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law states that the volume of a gas m an enclosed space varies in¬ 
versely with die pressure upon it The greater the pressure, the 
smaller the volume of the gas. This statement, which is usually put 
in the form of an. equation, expresses a relationship af mutual de¬ 
pendence, mutual because if either pressure or volume changes, 
the other variable will change too, IE pressure is increased, volume 
will decrease. But iE we choose to begin with volume instead of 
pressure, we say that if volume increases, pressure must decrease. 
This kind of relationship is most elegantly expressed in an equa¬ 
tion, but in the field of sociology we should not pretend to use 
equations until we have data that are thoroughly quantitive. In¬ 
stead we shall have to describe this kind of relationship in ordn 
nary language, and here we are at once in trouble., because this 
is just the kind of relationship that ordinary language—at least any 
of the Western languages—is least well equipped to describe. Or¬ 
dinary language, with its subjects and predicates, is geared to han¬ 
dling only one independent factor and one dependent factor at a 
time: someone is always doing something to somebody, Cause* and - 
effect thinking, rather than mutual-dependence thinking, is built 
into speech. Yet a situation that can accuratelyp be described in 
causc-and-cffect terms is just the kind that is encountered least 
often in sociology. Here the cause produces an effect, but the effect 
reacts upon the cause, in these circumstances, the very first effort 
to use ordinary language shows how crude a tool it is. Yet we shall 
do what we can with it, as we have nothing else. We may. for in¬ 
stance, say that an increase in the complexity' of the scheme of ac¬ 
tivity in the external system will bring about an increase in the 
complexity of the scheme of interaction, but that the reverse is 
also true. The two are mutually dependent. 

One other point should he made but not elaborated at this time. 
According to Boyle's law, the volume of a gas in an enclosed space 
varies inversely as the pressure put upon it only if the tempera lure 
is held constant during the process. If the temperature does vary, 
the relationship between volume and pressure will not have the 
simple form stated by the law. When we study the mutual depend¬ 
ence of two variables, we must somehow take account of the effect 
on these two of the other variables that enter the system, In the 
same way, when w r e make a statement about the mutual depend- 
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cnee of, for instance, interaction and activity^ we must never for¬ 
get thill sentiment also comes into the system and may effect the 
relationships described. It is never enough to say that the relation¬ 
ship holds good ""other things being equal.” We must try to say 
what these other things are, and where they are "equal/* This 
raises immense problems* which we shall not try to cope with at 
this time, if indeed we can ever cope with them adequately in so¬ 
cial science* 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF SENTIMENT AND ACTIVITY 

When we are thinking of the relationship of mutual dependence 
between sentiment and activity, we speak of sentiments as mo¬ 
tives or drives. In the simplest form of the relationship, a motive 
gives rise to activity, and once the activity is successfully com¬ 
pleted, the motive disappears, A man feels hungry; he gets some¬ 
thing to eat and his hunger disappears. If his activity does not re¬ 
sult in his getting something to eat, new sentiments r which we call 
frustration, will be added to his original hunger, and we say that 
the activity was unrewarding or even positively punishing. He may 
then try a new one; tl it ends in his getting something to eat, his 
hunger is allayed, and he will tend to repeat the activity the next 
time he feck hungry. We now say that the activity is rewarding, 
but do we mean any tiling more by this word than that we saw the 
man eat the food and repeat the activity leading to it? 

This is the relationship at its simplest. It is much more compli¬ 
cated whan the motive is not something like hunger but something 
like a man's fear that he will be hungry in the future. Suppose that 
a man is afraid lie will 1>e hungry in the future if he does not now 
start plowing his field and doing other tasks in co-operation with 
other men that will lead in the end to loaves of bread On his table. 
The man's hunger is allayed when he gets food, but the fear does 
not necessarily disappear when the appropriate activities are car¬ 
ried out. Future hunger is still a threat. In these circumstances, 
both mofides end associated activities persist, both continuously 
recreated , but if either side of the relationship is changed, the other 
«JIff be affected. Metuming to our example, we can say that* if for 
any reason the man is less afraid he will be hungry, he may not 
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wort so hard. And if. on the other hand, he finds some new set of 
activities that will yield more food than the old* he may become 
less fearful The relationship between motive and activity Ls mu* 
tual. 

This relationship seems to hold good whether the activity in 
question is obviously and directly useful or, like magic, takes the 
place of a useful activity' that is unknown or impossible. In the 
absence of anything better to do, men must find even magic re¬ 
warding. The relationship also stems to hold good both for the 
sentiments we shore with all men* such as fear, hunger, thirst, 
cold B and the like, and for the sentiments generated in a particular 
social situation, such as the need to be paid wages. Note how in 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room the company's wage incentive 
plnn tried to establish a particularly close link between one senti¬ 
ment (the desire for money) and one set of activities (production). 
That the plan did not altogether achieve its intended results does 
not mean that tins link was unimportant* It means that other sen¬ 
timents besides the need for money affected output. It is clear, for 
instance, that the sentiments of Green (W9)—*Td like a job read¬ 
ing 4 "-, sentiments that presumably w ere generated by his whole past 
history and experience in groups outside the plant, were among 
the forces making his output the lowest in the room. If the inter¬ 
views with the workers had been reported more fully, we should 
know much more about the outside influences on the motives o£ 
the men. 

We need not go further into the mutual dependence of Senti¬ 
ment and activity. After all, must of the science of psychology, and 
particularly that part called “learning theory/* is devoted to study¬ 
ing it, and if we tried to compete with psychology our hopeless 
inadequacy in that field would be revealed even more dearly that) 
it is already. All we can do is show how some of the problems 
studied by psychology fit into a general scheme for analyzing group 
behavior. Remember also that we are now considering only the 
sentiments that conic into the external system. The sentiments of 
the internal system arc rather different in kind, though their mu¬ 
tual dependence with activities is the same as that we have just 
described. 
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MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF ACTIVITY AND INTERACTION 

In the external system p the relationship of mutual dependence 
between activity arid interaction lints the division of labor with 
the scheme of communication in the group- In the Bank Wiring 
Observation Room, the total job ol turning out completed equip¬ 
ments was divided into a series of separate activities: wiring, sol- 
derm el inspection, trucking, and, not least in importance! super¬ 
vision. Each separate activity was assigned to a different individual 
or subgroup, and in many of the activities each unit of work—far 
instance, completing a single level of connections—took a certain 
length of time. But what has been broken up must be put together 
again r If finished equipments were to be turned out, interaction 
bad to take place in a certain scheme between the men doing the 
different jobs. 

Thus when a wiremau had completed a level on one equipment 
he moved over to a second one, and thut act was the signal for 
the solderman to begin soldering in place the connections of the 
first terminal. The wiremau had interacted with the so]derman: 
remember that by our definition interaction takes place when the 
action of one man sets off the action of another- And note that, in 
this instance, the wireman originated interaction with the solder- 
man: he gave the signal to which the other responded« We can 
without danger call interaction communication provided we re¬ 
member that communication is not necessarily verbal There was 
no need for words to pass between wireman and soldemian in or¬ 
der that comm uni cation between them should he effective. In the 
same way, the soldenrians completion of his part of the task was 
the signal for the inspector to go to work, and if he discovered any 
defect, he would initiate interaction, almost necessarily verbal this 
time, with the workman responsible. Thus a continuous process of 
interaction brought together the separate activities that went into 
the completion of the product. Finally, if one of the company s 
regulations was too fiagmnth' violated* or the process of co-ordina¬ 
tion failed at any point, the problem would come to the group 
chiefs attention. Someone would bring the matter up to him, or 
he himself would initiate interaction to restore the established or¬ 
der. 
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Generalizing from the Bank Wiring Observation Boom, we can 
say, then, that any division, among the members of a group, of the 
partial activities that go into the completion of some total activity 
implies a scheme of interaction among the persons concerned, and 
that if the scheme of activities is changed* ffc® scheme of inter¬ 
action will, in general, change also, ami vice versa. The two are 
mutually dependent. Sometimes, and this is perhaps the more com¬ 
mon situation, a man who is organizing a piece of work begins by 
dividing it up into separate activities* and then makes the scheme 
of interaction conform to his division. That is, he treats the scheme 
of activity as the independent or governing factor. Thus the man¬ 
agement of a plant may decide how an operation shall be divided 
among the workers and then devise an appropriate method of co¬ 
ordination, But this presupposes ihat an appropriate method of 
co-ordination can be put into effect, and the presupposition may 
be wrong* That is, the scheme of interaction may sometimes be 
the governing factor. Surely certain forms of the division of labor 
among the members of an industrial group were prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive in the days before the conveyor belt was invented and 
made new schemes of interaction possible. In most circumstances, 
both factors are important* 

The division of labor makes the cost of work less in human ef¬ 
fort or money. For this reason a!! societies have gone some dis¬ 
tance in making their members specialists. From Adam Smith to 
Henry Taylor the uncriticized assumption was apt to be that the 
further the division was carried, the greater were the savings ef¬ 
fected, that the further a fob like shoemaking was broken down 
into Its component specialties, and each assigned to a workman 
who did nothing else, the less would be the cost of making the 
shoe. Now we have begun tn understand that the division of labor, 
like any other process, has Its point of diminishing returns. Peter 
Drucker has shown how, in World War IF and in some kinds of 
industrial work where conventional assembly lines could not foe 
set up, the assigning of all tfoe component specialties of any one 
job to one person or a group of persons, rather than to a number 
of separate individuals, turned out to he a cheaper way of manu- 

* in thti and the Fullowmg discussion, rnnth mE&nee is placed on Cl I. 
Banwd, The Function* of the Executive, c h, VIIL 
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facturing than any other/ Why the division of labor may reach 
a point of diminishing returns should he dear from our analysis. 
The division of labor is not something in itself; it always implies 
a scheme of interaction by which the different divided activities 
are co-ordinated. The Indirect costs of setting up this scheme, in¬ 
cluding the costs that arise if supervision is inadequate,, may off¬ 
set the direct savings from specialization, 

THE PYRAMID OF INTERACTION 

What we said two paragraphs ago we must now take back in 
part It is not universally true that as the scheme of activity changes, 
the scheme of interaction will change ton. It is not true when the 
activity in question is supervision or leadership: the process by 
which departures from a given plan of co-operation are avoided 
or new plans introduced. In groups that differ greatly in the ac¬ 
tivities they carry on, the schemes of interaction between leaders 
of different levels and their followers tend nevertheless to be strik¬ 
ingly similar. Let us see what this means by taking up the problem 
of the span of control, as organization experts call it; How many 
men can be supervised by a single leader? When the activities of 
a group are of such a kind that they Can be co-ordinated largely 
through one-way interaction from the leader to the followers, then 
the leader can supervise a rather large number of persons. An ex¬ 
ample is the conductor of a symphony orchestra, who may direct 
as many as a hundred mem But in general die interaction must 
be two-way: tile leader gives orders, information, and exhortation 
to his followers, but they must also supply him with Information 
about themselves and the situation they face. In these circum¬ 
stances the span of control becomes much smaller. It is significant 
how often a group of between eight and a dozen persons crops up 
under the supervision of a single leader in organizations of many 
different kinds. The old-fashioned squad in the army is an ex¬ 
ample. And since the same kind of considerations govern the re¬ 
lations between the leaders of the first level and their own leaders, 
and && on for higher and higher leaders m groups of larger and 

T F. F. Dnicker. “The Way lo Industrial Peace/ Harper t JLfd^xfrur, VoL 
103 (Nov., 1043 b 390. 
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larger size, it is easy to see bow the scheme of interaction, espe¬ 
cially in big organizations, piles up into its characteristic pyramid- 
ical, or hierarchical, form. The leader-in-chief appears at the apex 
of the pyramid, working with a small group of lesser leaders; each 
lesser leader, level by level, works with his own small group of 
leaders of still lower rank, until finally at the broad base the rank 
and file are reached. 

No matter what activities an organization carries on, this char¬ 
acteristic form of the interaction scheme tends to appear; it ap¬ 
pears in the Catholic Church as surely as it does in an industrial 
firm or an army. Therefore we must modify our earlier rule and 
say that whatever changes occur in the scheme of activities of a 
group, the scheme of interaction between the leaders of carious 
heels and their followers tends to keep the same general pyra- 
midical form . Yet the modification Ls more apparent than real. 11 
die conflict between die two rules distresses us, we can readily 
reconcile them. The pyramid scheme of interaction seems to make 
possible the supervision of the activities cf a large number of per¬ 
sons, through two-way interaction between them and leaders of 
different levels. Whenever, therefore, this particular activity', super¬ 
vision, remains largely the same from organization to organization 
then the scheme of interaction—the pyramid—through which su¬ 
pervision i$ exercised remains largely the same too. Our rule stated 
that if the scheme of activity changed, the scheme of interaction 
changed too. But the rule also implies that If the activity does not 
change—and the job of supervision is much the same from group 
to group—the interaction does not change either The first rule 
holds after all, the second rule being merely one of its special 
cases. 

The relation between the scheme of activities and the scheme 
of interaction in an organization is usually represented by the 
familiar organization chart, which shows the organization divided 
into departments and subdepartments, the various officers and sub- 
officers occupying botes, connected by lines to show which per¬ 
sons are subordinate to what other ones. Every' such chart is too 
□eat; it tells what the channels of interaction ought to be but not 
always what they are. The pyramid-type chart is particularly mis¬ 
leading because it shows only the interaction between superiors 
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and subordinates, the kind of interaction that we shall call, fol¬ 
lowing Barnard, scalar* It does not show the interaction that goes 
on between two or more persons at about the same level of the 
organization, for instance, between two department heads or, in 
the Bank Wiring Room, between a wireman and an inspector. This 
kind ol interaction we shall call lateral interaction, though we must 
remember there are borderline cases where the distinction between 
scalar and lateral interaction disappears. The conventional organi¬ 
zation chart represents the scalar but not the lateral interaction* 
II it were not for the unhappy association with predatory spiders, 
the facts would be much better represented by a web, the top 
leader at the center, spokes radiating from him, and concentric 
circles linking the spokes. Interaction takes place along the con¬ 
centric circles ns well as along the spokes. But even the web is 
too neat a picture. 

It is a mistake to think of the pyramid—Or the web—scheme of 
interaction as always created by conscious planning. It is so cre¬ 
ated in only a few instances* for example, the large formal organi¬ 
sations of modem Western society, and these, in their origins, mod¬ 
eled themselves on previously existing patterns. The pyramid occurs 
not only where it is planned, as in the Western Electric Company, 
but also where it is not planned, as in a street gang or primitive 
tribe. Some times the pyramid is imposed on a group* as supervision 
was imposed on the Bank Wire men; sometimes, as we shall sec, a 
group spontaneously creates its own pyramid* Sometimes a group, 
if it is to operate successfully on the environment; needs the pyra¬ 
mid; sometimes a group does not need die pyramid but creates it 
anyhow. In any event, the fact that a pyramid of interaction may 
be a practical necessity of effective operations on the environment 
is no guarantee that the pyramid will appear. As we mentioned 
earlier, the possibility of coincidence between the practically nec¬ 
essary and the spontaneously produced is one of the fascinating 
discoveries that comes from the study of groups as of other or¬ 
ganisms. but we shall never explain the existence of the pyramid 
of interaction or any other such item of group behavior by point¬ 
ing out that it helps the group to survive in an environmenL Even 

#C. L Barnard Orgonfcarfton mwf Mff/vrgcmenr, 150. 
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if we assume for the moment that it does help the group to sur¬ 
vive, we shall sooner or later go on to examine in detail the me- 
chanisms by which the item in question is produced. We shall 
study what the philosophers call efficient* rather than final, causes. 
But we are again running ahead of our argument The immediate 
point is that the principles of organizatiun are universal; they are 
not an invention of the Prussian general staff or of American big 
business. 

The relationship between the scheme of activities and the scheme 
of interaction is the problem of organization, m the narrow sense 
of that word. When the leaders of military, industrial and other 
concerns speak of organization, this is what they mean. For us 
the word has a much broader meaning, but the narrow one will 
do no harm so long as we know what it is. Since our concern is 
with the small group, we had better not try to attain the higher 
reaches of organization theory* which apply only to large concerns. 
But one last point should be made. The complexity uf organization 
does not end with the appearance of the hierarchy of leadership. 
In big concerns, several different hierarchies arise and intersect one 
another. The pyramid, from being two-dimensional, becomes three- 
and multl-dinicn^Lonal, with several different chains of interaction 
between the followers arid the uppe r leaders. In the jargon of the 
experts, a fine-and-staff form of organization develops, and we shall 
have something to say about it in a later chapter, where the sub¬ 
ject conies in naturally. For the moment we can summarize in the 
words of Flint Chappie and Carle ton Coon: 'The coordination 
needed in any complex technique is impossible without interaction. 
As we have seen, most complex techniques involve the activities 
of more than one person, and, in fact, where people practice a 
number of complex techniques, extensive interactions must take 
place to coordinate the work of manufacturing, to secure raw ma¬ 
terials, and to exchange the goods produced. In other words, the 
growth of complexity in technical processes goes hand in hand 
with an increase in the amount of interaction and in the complexity 
of the interaction pattern." 1 

* F- D. Chappie and C. S. Court* FHndpfct of Artdimpolgv, 250. 
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CONCLUSION 

Logically, of course, a third re! a M on ship of mutual dependence 
exists: the mutual dependence of interaction and sentiment, hut 
we shall choose to consider this a part of the infernal system, to 
which we turn in the next chapter. The two aspects of group life 
that we call die external and die internal systems arc continuous 
with one another. The line between them can be drawn where we 
choose, arbitrarily, and we choose to draw it here. The only reason 
for drawing a line at all is to save words: we now can talk about 
the external system without repeating everything we have said in 
this chapter. 

What goes into the external system is what w r e have shown goes 
in: the best definition is a process of pointing. If we must have a 
definition in words, we can say that the mutual dependence be¬ 
tween the work done in a group and the motives for work* be¬ 
tween the division of labor and the scheme of interaction, so far 
as these relationships meet the condition that the group survives 
m an environment—this we shall regularly speak of as the external 
system. But remember that when we talk of a groups survival in 
an environment we always deceive ourselves to some degree. The 
group is not passive before the environment; it reacts. It even de¬ 
fines what its environment shall lie. Its purposes make different 
aspects of die environment important. The relationship between 
group and environment i$ never a one-way matter. But we are 
weak creatures, and our tools of language and analysis are soft. 
We ought to say everything at once, yet in our desperation we 
find we have to start somewhere. We have chosen to begin with 
the environment and its influence on the group. We shall then 
show bow the group, on the foundation of the relationships tints 
established* elaborates further tendencies of its own* which react 
so as to modify the adaptation to the environment. This again is 
not the truth, but a manner of speaking. Yet it is forced on us. 
What we need now is a willing and provisional suspension of dis¬ 
belief- Until we have said everything* we shall have said nothing. 
We shall have to keep many balls in the air at the same time. He- 
gard all our statements as partial truths until the last word arid 
the last modification are in* 
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LONG AGO Aristotle wrote: “The city comes into 
existence in order that men may live; it persists that they may live 
well."* For Aristotle the city meant the small Greek city state, 
such as Athens, which was much closer to the small group we are 
studying in this book than to the mass cities of modem times. At 
least the members of the governing class could have some direct 
contact with one another. For Aristotle the city was also the most 
familiar anti important of organized human groups, and much that 
he says about it, including the remark just quoted, applies to nil 
human groups. Elton Mayo used to make Aristotle's point in dif¬ 
ferent language. He said that there is a tendency for any group 
oF men to complicate the conditions of their life, to make the con¬ 
ditions more interesting, and that any circumstances interfering 
with tlier complication were felt emotionally as frustration. Chester 
Barnards statement is still more elaborate. 

When the individual has Ijceatne associated with a cooperative enter¬ 
prise he has accepted a position of contact with others similarly asso¬ 
ciated. From this contact there must arise interactions between these 
persons Individually, and these interactions are social. It may be. and 
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Introduction 

often is, true that these interactions are not d purpose or object either 
of the cooperative systems or of the individuals participating in them. 
They nevertheless courier te uco/dfecf. Hence, though not fought* such 
interactions are consequences of cooperation, und constitute one set of 
social Factor? involved in cooperation. These factors operate on the in¬ 
dividuals affected, and, in conjunction with other factors, become in¬ 
corporated in their metitaj and emotional characters. This is an effect 
which makes them significant. Hence, cooperation compels changes in 
tile motives of individuals which otherwise would not take place. So far 
os these changes are in a direction favorable to <he cooperative system 
they are resources to St So far as they are in a direction unfavorable to 
cooperation, they are detriments to it or limitations of iL 1 

THE ELABORATION OF CBOUP BEHAVIOR 

Each of these men—AristotlCj Mayo, Barnard—is talking about 
the same phenomenon. When a number of persons have come to¬ 
gether to form fi group, their behavior never holds to its first pat¬ 
tern. Social life is never wholly utilitarian: it elaborates itself* com¬ 
plicates itself, beyond the demands of the original situation. The 
elaboration brings changes in the motives of individuals. This is 
the point that Barnard stressed especially; and the change in the 
attitudes of persons, brought about by their membership in groups, 
is perhaps the central topic of social psychology. But the elabo¬ 
ration also means changes in their activities and interactions— 
chaELges, in fact, in the organization of the group as a whole. 

This elaboration is the subject of the present chapter and the 
one following. In the last chapter we studied the external system 
—the behavior of a group so far as that behavior represents one 
possible answer to the question: How does the group survive in 
its particular environment? In the present chapter we shall begin 
the study of the internal system—the elaboration of group behavior 
that simultaneously arises out of the external system and reacts 
upuu iL We call the system “internaT because it is not directly 
Conditioned by the environment, and we speak of it as an “dabo^ 
ration"* because it includes forms of behavior not included under 
the heading of the external system. We shall not go far wrong if, 

3 Fkprfufed by paani**bn of die publishers From Chester living Barnard, 
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for the* moment, we think of the externa! system as group behavior 
■that enables the group to survive in its environment and think of 
die internal system as group behavior that is an expression of the 
sentiments towards one another developed by die members of the 
group in the course of their life together. 

In analyzing the internal system, we shall, as before, use the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room to illustrate our points, and we 
shall do so according to a definite plan, Tn the present chapter we 
shall take up the internal system as exemplified in the behavior 
of the group as a whole; in the next chapter we shall take it up 
as exemplified in the division of the group into cliques. In Chapter 
8 we saw that the group was in some sense a unit and in some 
sense also a grouping of sub-units. 

We shall again work with the three main elements of group be¬ 
havior; activity, sentiment and interaction, but in describing the 
internal system we shall find that these elements do not take 
quite the same form they do in the external system. Instead of 
the motives for getting a job, we shall have to deal with senti¬ 
ments developed on the Job, such as liking or disliking for other 
persons, approval or disapproval of the things ether persons do. 
Instead of activities demanded by the Job, we shall have to deal 
with activities spontaneously evolved that serve to express the 
attitudes oF persons toward one another. And instead of inter¬ 
actions required for the co-ordiiiatiun of practical activities* we 
shall have to deal with interaction elaborated socblly-for fun T 
so to speak. We call the internal system a system, just as we called 
the external system one, because in it all three of the elements of 
social behavior are mutually dependent p and we shall, as before, 
take account of the mutual dependence by considering three pair 
relations: Meruction-sentiment, seatimexit-activity, and activity-in¬ 
teraction. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF INTERACTION AND SENTIMENT 

By the very circumstances in which they were placed, working 
together in the same room, the Bank Wiremen almost inevitably 
interacted with one another. They were, as we often say, thrown 
together. In our description of the external system, we did not go 
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beyond statements like this, but the internal system takes up where 
the other leaves ofF, Interaction in the external system gives rise 
to sentiments that we treat ns part of the internal system because 
they sfc not brought into the group by its members but released 
in the members by their life in the group. Specifically the Bank 
Wircmen, interacting with one another frequently, also became 
friendly. No doubt there svere social isolates in the group, like 
Capek (W5) and Mazmaniau (13), and no doubt the specially 
dose friends were also members of the same clique, but it is all 
too easy in emphasizing the cliques and the anti-social individuals 
to lose sight of the wide-spread friendliness within the group as 
a whole. The relationship between association and friendliness is 
one of those commonly observed facts that we use all the time as 
a guide for action in practical affairs but seldom make an explicit 
hypothesis of sociology. We assume that if only we can "get people 
together “ they will like one another and work together better. 
We also assume that the relationship between interaction and senti¬ 
ment works in the other direction. If ft Is true that we often come 
to like the persons with whom we interact, it is also true that we 
are prepared to internet with persons we already like. That is, inter¬ 
action and this particular kind of sentiment are mutually dependent 
Now let us try to make the hypothesis a little more explicit We 
can begin bv saying that person* who internet frequently with one 
another tend to like me another. But this does not do justice to 
the quantitative and relative aspects of the relationship. Our words 
“like" and “dislike^ “friendship" and Antagonism,* arc misleading. 
They make us think that there are only two values on the scale. 
We should think instead of a continuous gradation from hatred to 
love, with our usual words for the sentiments representing many 
different values on the scale. And even if we think in these terms, 
we are still in difficulties. When we say that Hasulak (W7) liked 
Stoinhardt (SI) and disliked Mueller (W2)+ we may only mean 
that lie liked Steinhardt more than he liked Mueller, [f forced to 
choose between Mueller and some outsider as a companion, be 
might have found that he liked Mueller well enough. All our words 
for liking and disliking have relative and not absolute values. We 
cannot say how much Hasiilak liked the men be knew, unless we 
have determined a zero point on the scale, a point, perhaps, where 
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one man is indifferent, neither friendly nor hostile, to another. 
Setting up Such a point and measuring the strength of sentiment 
with reference to it is not an easy task, as the sodal psychologists 
who study attitudes know, and we shall not undertake it here. 
Instead we shall allow for the quantitative aspect of sentiment 
and the other elements of social behavior by stating some of our 
hypotheses in differential form; for instance, by stating what small 
change will take place in the strength of sentiment if there is a 
small change in the frequency of interaction. Thus we can restate 
our original hypothesis as follows: If the frequency of interaction 
between two or more persons increases , the degree of their liking 
for one another witt increase* and vice versa, This kind of hypothesis 
takes account of the fact that some sentiments form a scale without 
raking the question where the zero point on the scale lies* We 
should probably state all our later hypotheses Ln differential form, 
but we shall not in fact he tediously careful to do so, 

’ But mir hypothesis still does not take adequate account of the 
facts of group behavior. It does not take account of group da bora- 
Hon or development. For instance, it is not hard to think of the 
original relationships among the Bank Wircmen being those of 
the external system. The members of the group began by being 
thrown together in a certain room and working on certain jobs, 
But obviously the observed behavior of the Bank Wiremeu went 
far beyond the original plan of work set up by the company. How 
shall we describe the process of growth and development? We can 
at least reformulate Our hypothesis as follows: // the interactions 
between the members of a group are frequent m the external sys¬ 
tem, sentiments of liking wilt grow up between them* and these 
sentiments will had in turn to furl her interactions t ocer and above 
the interactions of the external system. The interactions between 
Bank Wircmen were in fact more frequent than the setup of work 
required- It is not Just that favorable sentiments increase as inter¬ 
action increases, but that these sentiments then boost interaction 
still farther. Our theory if that through processes like these a social 
system builds tip or elaborates itself. But how far can the elabora¬ 
tion go? Clearly it cannot go on indefinitely; them must be forces 
bringing it to a halt; for one thing, the limitations of time will pre¬ 
vent the frequency of interaction from going beyond a certain level 
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But what is the level and what determines it? We raise these ques¬ 
tions without being able to answer them. 

A further complication can now be brought in. It was observed 
that the Bank Wiremert, alter a time in the Observation Room, 
found themselves to some degree antagonistic toward the men re¬ 
maining behind in the department, and that they expressed their 
antagonism m claims that the men in the department were in vari¬ 
ous small matters discriminating against them. In this instance, 
then, as in so many others, the liking of friends within a group 
carries with it some dislike of outsiders. The greater the inward 
solidarity, the greater the outward hostility. As before, this hypoth¬ 
esis is familiar. It is almost the principle of organization in some 
primitive tribes, A dictator may try to use it, believing that if he 
con cut down his subjects' interaction with, and inflame their dis- 
trust of T foreigners„ he can maintain his own power and a primitive 
unity in his nation. Stated more precisely, the hypothesis is that 
a decrease in the frequency of interaction between the members 
of a group and outsiders, accompanied by on increase in the 
strength of their negative sentiments toward outsiders, wilt m- 
crease the frequency of interaction and the strength of positive 
sentiments among the members of the group , and oic-e versa. This 
hypothesis is in turn a special case of a more general One, which 
we shall consider later and which may be stated as follows: the 
nature of the relationships between the individuals A r B, C, . . . 
is always determined fit part by the relationships between each 
one of them and other indzoiduata M v N a O t , » . In the present 
case, A a B p Gp etc., are members of a particular group: M, N> O t 
ete M are outsiders, asid me are considering, in the relationships be¬ 
tween these persons, only the elements of interaction and sentiment. 

THE MATURE OF THE HYPOTHESES 

The hypothesis that an increase of interaction between persons 
is accompanied by an increase of sentiments of liking among them 
is one of those analytical statements about the behavior of human 
groups that it is an aim of this book to make. Underneath their 
obvious differences, human groups are alike—this is our belief—in 
that some parts of their behavior will sooner or later be summed 
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up in a scries of such hypotheses, though it may be a very Jong 
series. Perhaps, then, we need to take a little time to explain the 
nature and limitations of a hypothesis of this kind. 

In the first place, let us he dear that it is only a hypothesis, not 
a theorem. We have offered no proof, except what is provided by 
the behavior of the bank Wiremen, and a statistician would say 
that'ii single instance is not nearly enough. Plenty of confirmatory 
evidence could be found in anthropological and sociological studies 
of Small groups. What is more important, the hypothesis could 
conceivably be tested by an experiment using modem methods of 
measuring interaction and attitude. In fact one uf our aims is to 
state hypotheses in such a way that they can be tested by experi¬ 
ment. To quote Willard Gibbs once more: “It is the office of theo¬ 
retical investigation to give the form in which the results of cx- 
periment may hu expressed 

In the second place, we do not pretend that the hypothesis is 
original with ns. Why should it be? Men have not been studying 
atoms for thousands of years, but they have been studying their 
own behavior, and passionately too. We have no doubt that they 
have intuitively known and acted upon all the hypotheses we 
shall present. Many of the hypotheses have also been explicitly 
stated in the literature of social science. The relationship expressed 
in our present hypothesis is, for instance, a part of the phenomenon 
that sociologists call “in-group solidarity.” Make no mistake about 
it—we are not try ing to be original here. Our aim is of another 
kind. We are trying to develop a general sociology, and therefore 
on the assumption that the most familiar phenomena are apt to 
be the most general, the banal and obvious hypotheses are fust 
the ones we want to slate. We are also trying to state the hypoth¬ 
eses in such a way that the observations to which the words in 
the hypotheses refer are unmistakable-something which, we sub¬ 
mit, 1S not true of “in-group solidarityAnd we are, finally trying 
to state the hypotheses in a language or conceptual scheme com 
mon to them all, so that their relationship to one another is ex¬ 
plicit and they form a coherent series, each one illuminating the 
others instead of wasting its light in isolation. Unless we do all 
of these things we shall never have the foundations on which a 
developing science of sociology can be built. Too easily have sod 
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ologisis assumed that the foundations were already laid, for there 
are still good reasons For asking the question: What single general 
proposition about human behavior have we established? And we 
shall find ourselves waiting for an answer. 

In the third place* in stating that an increase of interaction be- 
tween persons is accompanied by an increase of sentiments of 
friendliness between them, we hove offered no explanation why 
this should be 50 , Perhaps we could begin to make an explanation, 
^Friendliness' unquestionably conceals a complicated process. For 
one reason or another, you associate with someone for a period 
of time; you gel used to him; your behavior becomes adjusted to 
his. and his to yours; you feci at home with him and say he is 3 
good fellow. The friendliness may be no more than the emotional 
reflection of adjustment, and it is perhaps fur this reason that your 
liking for someone is so often Independent of his personality. Von 
can get to like some pretty queer customers if you go around with 
them long enough. Their queemess becomes irrelevant. Along such 
lines as these we might begin to make an explanation, but even 
if we make none our hypothesis is not invalidated, A hypothesis 
sums up certain facts; so Jong as it does so it stands, whatever the 
explanation of the facts may be. For instance, the force of gravita¬ 
tion was long used to "explain" such things as the path of a planet 
around the sun. Then the physicists saw that they could, by New¬ 
ton's laws, simply describe the paths of the planets and the mo¬ 
tions of many other bodies, without invoking any gratuitous ex¬ 
planation such as "gravitation/’ The science of mechanics "dropped 
the question as to the 'why* and inquired, into the how" of the 
many motions that can be observed.* 3 In a much less exact man¬ 
ner than mechanics we ask how the elements of interaction and 
sentiment are related, and drop the question, why they are related 
in a particular way. No doubt 3 more general hypothesis than 
ours will provide the explanation* but It will do so by including 
or subsuming ours as a special case and not by invalidating it 
Only fact can invalidate. 

Finally* this hypothesis, like all nur hypotheses, holds good only 
so long as H othcr things are equal,* Nothing is vaguer than [hi? 

1 E, Maeh, The Selene* 0 / Mechnnius, T- J. MtCurnmck, tnms., 155, 
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commonplace phrase. In order to make sense of it, we need to know 
what the “other things’* are and what we mean by their being 
'equal." We have conceptually isolated interaction and sentiment 
in order to investigate the relationship between the two, but in 
real social behavior interaction and sentiment cannot be isolated 
from the third element, activity, and from other factors we have 
not yet considered. Activity is one of the “other things' 1 Two per¬ 
sons that interact with one another tend to like one another only 
if the activities each carries on do not irritate ihe other too much. 
If either of them behaves in an irritating way. the mere fact of 
bringing them together, increasing their interaction, may increase 
negative rather than positive sentiments. Interaction nod friendli¬ 
ness are positively associated, not on the assumption that the ele¬ 
ment of activity is out of the concrete phenomenon, for we know 
it comes in, but rather that this element is at least emotion.illy 
neutral. 

Again, interaction and friendliness are positively associated only 
if authority is not one of the “other things'* and does not enter the 
situation being considered. When two men are working together 
and one is the boss of the other, as, for instance, when a son is 
working for his father on an Irish farm, the interaction between 
them, required by the job they are doing together, may be fre¬ 
quent, and yet the superior and the subordinate will scarcely be¬ 
come friends. Instead their sentiments toward one another are apt 
to be ambivalent, and ambivalent for a perfectly good reason; two 
influences are at work and not just one. There may be an element 
of friendliness in the feelings of the subordinate or perhaps, if 
the boss is capable and wise, one of admiration, hut there is also 
an element of constraint, respect, or even awe, which seems to 
derive from the authority the boss exercises over the subordinate. 
Moreover, the interaction between the two, instead of tending to 
increase, is held close to the amount strictly required for "business'* 
-that is, to the amount required by the external system. This kind 
of behavior we can observe in the Irish farm family; we can ob¬ 
serve it also £n different degrees wherever authority is strong, as 
in armies and on ships. We shall have much to say about it bter 
but one point cannot be made too strongly at the outset. To have 
authority it is by no means enough that a man should give orders 
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to others. He must give orders that they will obey, and the process 
by which obedience to orders is secured is not a simple one. In 
studying it we shall be led into the whole problem of social control 

Interaction is accompanied by friendliness among the members 
of a group only if the group as a whole is maintaining itself in its 
environment. If the group fails in its purposes and starts to break 
up n its disintegration will be hastened by the increasing antago¬ 
nisms and mutual iueriminations of the members. On the other 
hand p the warmth of feeling between companions may be vastly 
heightened by their joint and successful confrontation of a danger¬ 
ous environment/ Hence the particularly intimate fellowship of 
shipmates, of fliers who are squadronmates or crewmates, of part¬ 
ners working underground in a coal mine. In short, certain char¬ 
acteristics oF the group as a whole may modify in one way or an¬ 
other each one of the relationships within the group. 

We have brought forward a number of factors-and there must 
be others—that may modify the relationship between interaction 
and sentiment expressed in our hypothesis. Some of these factors, 
such as authority, tend to nullify the relationship: frequent inter¬ 
action is not accompanied by friendliness. Others* such as the suc¬ 
cessful confronting of danger, tend to make interaction especially 
frequent and sentiment especially intense. The fact that these “other 
things" cannot he disregarded in the behavior of many groups does 
not invalidate our hypothesis, but does require that the influence 
of these factors be stated in further hypotheses. These become, 
with the original one. a series or system of hypotheses in which 
the degree of applicability of any one hypothesis to any particular 
group is limited by the applicability of all the others. In this book 
we are trying to set up such a series of hypotheses, or make a start 
at doing so. What we have had to say about one of them applies 
to all the others and need not be repeated- The logical problem 
we are wrestling with is, in the end, the mathematical problem of 
setting up and solving a system of differential equations. Our sys¬ 
tem cannot be as elegant as that, but it can at least take the mathe¬ 
matical system as a model of what it would like to be, 

4 K FL Crinkrr and J. P. Spit-gri, Men under Siren, £1-5. 
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MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF SENTIMENT AND ACTIVITY 

In the Bank Wiring Observation Room group as a whole, we 
can see the mutual dependence of sentiment and activity most 
easily in the wide web of helping There were few occasions when 
helping another man was required by the necessities of the work 
—Indeed it was forbidden by the company; yet it took place fust 
the same, and many of the men testified that helping and being 
helped made them feel better. Everyone took part in helping; it 
was not confined, were Some other activities, to soldering units. 
In fact if was Ode of the activities that united the whole group in¬ 
stead of dividing it into cliques, though there were some men, like 
Taylor (W3), who were helped more than others. On the basis 
of the Rank Wiring Room* we can, therefore, state the hypothesis 
that persona who fed sentiments of liking for one another will ex¬ 
press (hose sentiments in activities over end above the activities 
of the external system, and these activities may further strengthen 
the sentiments of ^ktng. In the same way persons who dislike one 
another will express their disliking in activity, and die activity will 
increase the disliking. The circle may be vicious as well as benef¬ 
icent. Stating the relationship quantitatively, we can expect that 
any change in the sentiments of persons for one another will he 
followed by a change in the activities in which they express those 
Sentiments. And the reverse will also be true: any change in the 
expressive activities—for instance, in the amount of help given- 
will be followed by a change in the sentiments of liking. 

All sentiment seeks expression in action, and if the action is re¬ 
warding it will be repeated. The mechanism we are describing here 
is universal; it applies to die externa] system as much as it does 
to die interna!, But in the external system the sentiment* being 
expressed are those a person brings to the group from his life out¬ 
side the group, whereas id the internal system the seiitimcnts-fav- 
arable or unfavorable attitudes toward other members of the group 
—are generated or released in a person by his experience within 
the group The activities in which the latter sentiments find ex¬ 
pression may be of many kinds, hi the Rank Wiring Room they 
took the form of mutual help. In other groups we shall see other 
ways of exchanging gifts and favors, and we shall see the appear- 
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a nee of new co-operative activities undertaken by the group as a 
whole. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF ACTIVITY AND INTERACTION 

The intimate relation between activity and interaction is obvious* 
here as in the external system. In fact it takes an uncomfortable 
effort of mind to separate them only to put them together again* 
In the Bank Wiring Room an activity like helping clearly implied 
interaction between the persons who helped one another and, 
moreover, an increase of interaction beyond what the wiring job 
demanded. The process is general A great deal of social activity 
—dances, parties—is enjoyed less for the sake of the activity itself, 
which may be trivial, than for the possibilities of social interaction 
it affords, 

ELABORATION AND STAND ABDICATION 

In describing the mutual dependence of sentiment, interaction, 
and activity in the internal system, we have so far been exclusively 
concerned with what we may call the mode of elaboration. Inter¬ 
action between persons leads to sentiments of liking, which express 
themselves in new activities, and these in turn mean further inter¬ 
action. The circle is closed, and by the very nature of the pair re¬ 
lations the whole system builds itself up. How far it can build it¬ 
self up we do not know, and of course it can build itself down. If 
for any reason interaction in the internal system decreased, then 
activity would decay and sentiments of friendliness weaken. In de¬ 
scribing the process we could begin with any other one of the ele¬ 
ments instead of interaction, but the import a lit point is that the 
circle, or better the spiral, can be vicious as well as beneficent. The 
same relationships that cement the group may dissolve it, provided 
the process once gets going In the wrong direction* In most groups 
there is a precarious balance between the two tendencies. 

We have been emphasizing the appearance of new sentiments, 
activities, and interactions. In the internal system there is another 
kind of development, which we may call the mode of stetiderdizu- 
tiopt, and which we mention here, not because we have evidence 
from the Bank Wiring group as a whole to illustrate it, but because 
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of its general importance. The more frequently persons interact 
with one another, the more alike in some respects both their ac¬ 
tivities and their sentiments tend to become. Moreover, the more 
a person s activities and sentiments resemble those of others, the 
more likely it is that interaction between him and these others 
will increase. The process as usual works both ways, Whatever may 
be the explanation of this relationship—and it may not be necessary 
to assume a general tendency to imitate-the relationship exists. 
The social climber knows all about it and, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, uses it for ah it is worth. lie wishes intimate and frequent 
interaction with members of a certain social class. When he has 
that, lie will by definition be a member himself, To gain this end, 
lie models his behavior and attitudes cm those of the members of 
the class. So far as lie is successful in doing so, social interaction 
will follow. On the other hand, the more extensive his interaction, 
the more extensive will be his awareness of the "right” activities 
and sentiments, arid therefore his ability to imitate. These connec¬ 
tions hold good even if the class members pride themselves on 
their unconventiodaljty. The unconventional can be as conventional 
as anything else. 

A spectacular example of the mode of standardization is given 
by another one of the Western Electric researches, the so-called 
Relay Assembly Test Room. In this room, five young women sat 
in q row at a bench doing identical work: assembling small elec¬ 
trical relays. Each relay took only about a minute to complete, and 
the output and output rate of each girl was measured precisely 
over a period of years. Many interesting understandings came out 
of the Relay Assembly Test Room; we need only speak of one of 
them. The work required such concentration that social interaction 
-conversation-was easily possible only for those girls who sat 
next to one another. For certain spans of time, and for certain 
pairs of girls who were both neighbors and dose friends, not only 
was the output of each girl practically identical with that of the 
other, but also the fluctuations of their output rates correlated to 
an astonishing degree. Each relay was turned out in so short a 
time that deliberate correlation was impossible; the correlation 
was unconscious. Moreover, when the seating order was changed 
the former pair correlations almost disappeared, and though later 
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while close friends were still sitting apart, the correlations showed 
a tendency to build up again, they never reached their former 
extent* Here we can see clearly the relation between interaction, 
sentiment and the standardization of activity. In fact this group 
can be analyzed in erectly the same way as the Bank Wiremen. 
The only reason we do not do so here is that the group looks far 
more artificial, far less like real life, though its behavior has the 
advantage of being describable in more nearly precise quantitative 
terms, 

Just as fTimdhness within a group tends to be accompanied by 
some degree of hostility toward outsiders, so the similarity in the 
sentiments and activities of the members of a group tends to be 
accompanied by some dissimilarity between their sentiments and 
activities and those of outsiders, A nude of standardization is al¬ 
ways matched by a mode of differentiation, and we shall pay spe¬ 
cial attention to this fact when we analyze the cliques within the 
Bank Wiring Observation Boom. There are forces making for dif¬ 
ference as well as forces making for uniformity, and real behavior 
is a balance between the two. 

NORMS 

So far we have been behaviorists: we have looked at observable 
social behavior and sought to reach what generalizations about it we 
could, without making any assumption, one way nr the other, that 
the ideas in men s s minds have an inJluence on behavior. We have 
not said they do s nor have we said they do not. We have left the 
question alone, not because wc thought it was trivial but because 
we did not liave to face it “As few as we may, as many as we 
musT—this is the best rule by which to fudge the number of dif¬ 
ferent factors that should be brought Into a theory. The doctrine 
of economy is sound' we must not use concepts just lor the sake 
of using them, but do as much as we can with ns few as possible. 
Vet the time comes when further progress with the old machinery 
get$ difficult, and this time has come for us. We can no longer 

1 For a brief account see T. N. WhitehFiii l^cfidenhip m a Free Sca’cly, 
and for full details see Whitehead's The Indurtrtel Worker. 
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disregard ideas; we must bring them into our theory os a new 
dement 

In this book we have never pretended to study all of the im¬ 
portant aspects of social behavior, but only a few of them, and in 
order to retain as much economy as we can, we shall not study 
all ideas but Only the Special class of ideas that sociologists call 
nortiu. In the next chapter we shall find that one of the chief ways 
in which the members of a group are differentiated from one an¬ 
other is in the degree to which their activities approach group 
nanus oF behavior. We cannot come to grips with differentiation 
until we understand what norms are, and it is appropriate to take 
them up in this place, as a groups norms sue peculiarly a product 
of the group as a whole, emerging from actual behavior and in 
turn reacting upon it 

What do we mean by norms? Sociologists and anthropologists 
are always saying that such and such beliavior is, in a particular 
group, '"expected™ under such and such circumstances. How do 
they know what is expected? Sometimes the members of a group 
will state quite clearly what the expected behavior is, but some¬ 
times it is a matter of inference. The process of construction by 
which social scientists determine the expectations of a groupsnd 
the process must lie complex-seems to be taken for granted by 
the less sophisticated among them in their textbooks and popular 
works Here we never take such things for granted, though we may 
not spend much time on them. Suppose, for example, three men 
are in a room. One goes out, and one of the two that remain says 
to the other, “I don't believe weVe met. My name is Smith” Or, 
in another variation of the same scene, a man comes into a room 
where two others arc already standing. There is a silence, and 
then one of the two says, Tm sorry. I should have introduced you 
two, but I thought you had met. Mr. Jones, this is Mr. Smith “ 
From observing several events of this kind, the sociologist infers 
that, in this particular group, when two men arc in the presence 
of one another and have not met before, the third man, if he has 
met both, is expected to tell each the others name, but that should 
hi‘ fail to do so, each is expected to act on his own account and 
tell the other his name. The sociologists inference may be con¬ 
firmed when he reads in a book of etiquette current in this group. 
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“When two persons have not met before, their host must introduce 
them to one another. 1 * Inferences of this kind we shall call norms . 
Note that most norms are not as easily discovered as this rather 
trivial one, and confirmation by a book of etiquette or its equivalent 
is not always possible The student should turn to Management 
and f/ie Worker and run over the material from which the infer¬ 
ence was reached that about 6*600 or t according to the type of 
equipment being wired, 6*000 completed connections were con¬ 
sidered in the Bank Wiring Observation Room the proper day's 
work of a wireman. For example, Mueller (W2) said in an inter¬ 
views 

Bight now fm turning out over 7,000 a day* around 7,040. The rest of 
ihe follows kick because I do that. They want rue to come down. They 
want me to come down to around 6,000 ( but I don’t see why 1 should;* 

In few works of social science are the norms, whose existence 
the sociologist often appears to assume so lightly, traced back to 
their referents in word and deed as carefully as they are in die 
Enethlisberger and Dickson book. We have already seen what some 
oF the other norms of the Bank Wiremen were, in such matters as 
squealing* chiseling, and acting officiously. 

A norm* then, is an idea in the minds of the members of a group* 
an idea that can be put in the form of a statement specifying what 
the members or other men should do* ought to do, are expected 
to do T under given circumstances. Just what group, what circum¬ 
stances, and what action arc meant can be much more easily de¬ 
termined fur some norms than for others. But even this definition 
is too bmad and must be limited further. A statement of the kind 
described is a norm only if any departure of real behavior from 
the norm is followed by some punishment The rule of the Bank 
Wiremen that no one should wire much more Or much less than 
two equipments a day was a true norm, because, as we shall see, 
the social standing of a member of the group declined as he de¬ 
parted in one way or another from the norm. Nonconformity was 
punished and conformity rewarded. A norm in this sense is what 
some sociologists call a sanction pattern. But there are many other 

■ Management and the Wtirtar, 417. Study the whnlc discussion, pp. 4 IS- 

423. 
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statements about what behavior ought to be that are not norms 
and are often called ideals. "Do as you would be done by,” is an 
example. In ati imperfect world, departure from the golden rule 
is not followed by specific punishment, and this is precisely what 
gives the rule its high ethical standing. If a man lives by it, he 
does so for its own sake and not because he will be socially re¬ 
warded. Virtue is its own reward. 

We have defined norms as the expected behavior of a number 
of men. This is justified: each of the Bank Wiremen was expected 
to wire about 6,000 connections a day. But some norms, though 
they may be held by all the members of a group, apply to only 
one of them: they define what 3 single mem her in a particular 
position is supposed to do. A father is expected to tTeat his children, 
a host, his guests, a foreman, his men in certain special ways. A 
norm of this kind, a norm that states the expected relationship of 
a person in a certain position to others he comes into contact with 
is often called the role of this person.' The word comes, of course, 
from the language of the stage: it is the part a man is given to 
play, and be may play it well or ill A man's behavior may depart 
more or less from the role, and if the real behavior of enough per¬ 
sons Jn enough such positions over a long enough time departs far 
enough from the role, the role itself will change. For instance, our 
notion of the way a father ought to behave toward his children 
has changed greatly fa the last century, as circumstances have 
made the patriarchal role of fathers on small, subsistence farms 
no longer appropriate for many fathers today. 

One point must be made very dear: our norms are ideas. They 
are not behavior itself, but what people think behavior ought to 
be. Nothing is more childishly obvious than dial the ideal and the 
red do not always, or do not fully, coincide, but nothing is more 
easily forgotten, perhaps because men want to forget it. A possible 
objection to the word norm itself is that we may easily confuse 
two different things: norm A, a statement of what people ought 
to do fa a particular situation, and norm B. a statistical, or quasi- 
statistical, average of what they actually do in that situation. Some¬ 
times the two coincide, but more often they do not. In the 

f See above, p, 11. 
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way, the word standard suggests, on the one hand, a moral yard¬ 
stick by which real behavior is judged and, on the other hand, in 
the phrase standard of living, a certain level of real behavior in 
the field of consumption. 

CUL TtrBE* 

Bv Our definition, norms are a part but only a part, of what 
social anthropologists call the Culture of a group. Anyone who is 
interested in the various meaning? that have been given to this 
famous concept should read the intelligent and witty discussion 
by Kluckhohn and Kelly. The definition they finally come out with 
themselves is the following: H A culture is a historically derived 
system of explicit and implicit designs for living, which tends to 
be shared by all or specially designated members of n group"* 
From this definition we might be led to believe that our norms 
are the same thing as culture, for designs for living suggest in¬ 
tellectual guides for practice rather than practice Itself. The de¬ 
sign of the ship is not die ship. But we should be mistaken. For 
Kluckhohn and Kelly * culture includes both theory- and practice, 
ideal patterns and behavoiial patterns, statements of what ought 
to be and modalities in what is done. Anthropologists are welcome 
to define culture, ns they wish, but we, interested in the relation 
between the two aspects of group life, must make it clear that our 
norms are statements of what ought to be, and only this. They are 
a part of culture, but not all of it 

THE RELATION OF NORMS TO BEHAVIOR 

Our guiding principle throughput has been that unless things 
are kept separate In the beginning they cannot in the end be seen 
in relation to one another. We must not mix norms and actual be- 
havior together in a shapeless mass if we are to examine the rela¬ 
tions between the two, and the relations do confront us and de¬ 
mand analysis, It is clear* for instance, that norms do not mate¬ 
rialize out of nothing, but emerge from ongoing activities. If the 
Bank Win-men had not been doing the wiring job. and if their 

11 C- Kkdchuhn unci W, H. Kelly, The Qtncepl of Cutlurer in B- Linlno, 
«L, The Sctonca of Man in the World Crirfr, 78-I0G, 98, 
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output hud not reached the neighborhood of 6.000 connections per 
man per day (or about two equipments), it is hard to believe that 
this particular norm would ever have got itself established. If we 
think of a norm as a goal that a group wishes to reach, we can 
see that the goal is not set up. like the finish line of a race, before 
the race starts, but rather that the group decides, after it starts 
running, what the finish line shall be. Once the norm is established 


it exerts a back effect on the group, ft may act as an incentive in the 
sense that a man may try to bring his behavior closer to the norm. 
But the norm can be a mark to shoot fur only if it is not too Far 
away from what can be achieved in everyday life. If it gets im¬ 
possibly remote—and just how far that is no one can say—it will 
be abandoned in favor of some more nearly attainable norm. So¬ 
ciety s preaching and its practice arc elastically linked. Each pulls 
the other, and they can never separate altogether. 

Tlie really interesting question is, as usual. quantitative and not 
qualitative: not Does behavior coincide with a norm?" but "How 
far does the behavior of an individual or a subgroup measure up 
to the norms of the group as a whole?" What, moreover, is the re¬ 
lation of tliis degree of coincidence to the sentimental process that 
we shah call evaluation or social ranking, bv which individuals and 
subgroups are judged "better” or "w orse" than others? What is the 
relation of evaluation to other aspects of the social system? These 
arc questions we shall take up in the chapters that follow; the 
work we do now will lie Ip us then. 

We have made an assumption without proof. In a chapter deal¬ 
ing with a single social unit, the Bank Wiring group, rather than 
the subgroups within this unit, we have talked about "the norms 
of a group ns a whole ” What do we mean? We mean tint I the 
more frequently men interact with one another, the more nearly 
al.kc they become in the norms they hold, as they do in their senti¬ 
ments and activities. But we mean still more than tfus. No doubt 
Ihe norms accepted in a group vary somewhat from one person lo 
another, and from one subgroup to another, and vet the members 
of the group are often more nearly alike in the norms they hold 
than rn their overt behavior. To put the matter crudely they are 
mure alike in what they say they ought to do than in' what they 
do in fact. Thus the Hank Wiromen were more nearly, though per- 
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haps not wholly, alike in what they said output ought to be titan 
in what they actually turned out. Perhaps the explanation of this 
rule* if it is one, lies in the fact that a persons subjective recogni¬ 
tion of a norm, although under influence from other aspects of 
the social system, is under less immediate influence than his social 
activity itself, and thus varies less than his social activity. Being 
an idea, the norm cotne closer to having an independent life of its 
own. 

Norms do nut materialize out oF nothing' they emerge from on¬ 
going activities* This remark is true but needs to be amplified. The 
norms alive in a particular group do not all arise out of the activi¬ 
ties of that group. Thus in the Hank Wiring Observation Room, 
the rule that about B.DOO connections should be wired in a day 
must have grown up in the main department from which the men 
came. The more general idea of restriction of output or, as labor 
sees it* “a fair day's work for a fair day's pay/* is a part of the 
American, or Western, industrial tradition, Tliat is, it is c ommon 
to a large number of groups whose members have had some com¬ 
munication w r ith one another. Again k the feeling tliat no man should 
act as if he had authority over someone else is an article in the 
democratic treed—and note that the creed is realized to some de¬ 
gree in American society and would not survive unless it were* 
Men bring their norms to a group; they work out new norms 
through their experience in the group; they take the old norms, 
confirmed or weakened, and the new ones r as developed* to the 
other groups they are members of. If the norms take hold therei 
a general tradition, the same in many groups, may grow up. The 
freight most easily exported is the kind carried in the head- In 
fact the environment determines the character of a group in two 
chief ways? through its influence on the external system, and 
through widely held norms. 

ASSUMPTIONS OR VALUES 

While we are speaking of the ideas that men bring to a group 
from the larger society of which the group is a part, we should 
not forget certain ideas that are closely akin to the norms: the un¬ 
conscious assumptions the members of any society make or, as 
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some sociologists would say + the values they hold. For instance, 
twu such assumptions that the Bant Wlremen certainly brought 
with them to the Observation Room might be stated as follows: 
I. A man who is paid more than another man has, in general, a 
better job than that man. SL A man who can give orders to another 
man has, in general, a better job than that man. We can formulate 
these assumptions, but in everyday life they are not formulated, 
and for this reason we call them unconscious. Instead they are 
implied, over and over again, in actual behavior and in casual re¬ 
marks. A man may in effect admit their truth even when he does 
not act upon them. He may turn down promotion to foreman be¬ 
cause the job lias too many ^headaches." but he will concede that 
this job is somehow, on an absolute scale, bettor than his own. 
Perhaps the assumptions are so obvious that they do not need for¬ 
mulation—obvious, that Es. to us who are also Americans, for the 
anthropologists have abundantly shown that what is obvious in 
one culture is not necessarily so in another. Note that these assump¬ 
tions, including the two in our illustration, cannot be “proved," 
They are not propositions to bo proved bv logical processes, but 
premises from which logic starts, just as bi geometry ^t>u do not 
prove that a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points, you postulate it. From different premises different conclu¬ 
sions could be drawn. The social assumptions stand because a large 
number of people accept them and for no other reason. The Rank 
Wiremen brought many such premises with them to work. Some 
uere and are a part of American democratic culture Some may be 
found to contradict one another, which means that they are sup¬ 
posed to apply in different circumstances. And some may be un¬ 
conscious assumptions of all human behavior. In their emphasis on 
cultural relativity, the anthropologists have aWst-not quite-for¬ 
gotten that there may be some premises held by all mankind. 

TEClLVlCALj SOCIAL, AND HELiClOUS SYSTEMS 

Norms axe only one class of ideas. The student must remember 
this when he hears of concepts that sound like ours. W. Lloyd 
Warner, for example, describes society as made up of three “sys¬ 
tems - the technical, the social, and the religious. He writes: “The 
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type of behavior by which a group of individual* adjusts itsdf to, 
and partially controls, the natural environment is * * - its technical 
system; the system of adjustments and controls of the interactions 
of individuals with each other is the social organi7ition; and the 
system of adjustments made by the group to the unknown or the 
supernatural is the religious system, which consists of beliefs and 
sanctions relating man to the guds and the gods to man. * We 
owe a debt to Warner and acknowledge it here. The germ of our 
external and internal systems lies in his technical and social sys¬ 
tems. How closely the two patrs-Wimers and ours-currespond 
from point to point we cannot say, as Warner has Only suggested 
his distinctions and not worked them out in detail. As for the re¬ 
ligious system, it has, at the level of the group rather than the so^ 
ciety as a whole, something in common with our norms,. Though 
Warner speaks of the technical, social and religious sy stems, as if 
they all had something in common, the fact is that they dtj not. 
The technical and social are parts of overt behavior; Warners re¬ 
ligious system is partly overt behavior and partly inferred from 
it, especially from what people say. It includes rituals and cere¬ 
monies, but it also includes myths, beliefs, and "absolute logics": 
and in this latter group our norms belong. They are a part of War¬ 
ner** religious system, but only a part. For example, cosmology™ 
a peoples scientific or pseudoscientific view of the physical world 
—is an element of religion, but is something other than a norm. 

In summary, we have seen that the men in the Bank \\ iring 
Boom held certain sentiments, carried out certain activities* and 
interacted in a certain pattern, and that a part of these sentiments, 
activities, and interactions were conditioned by the social and phy¬ 
sical environment and formed what we called the external system 
of the group. But the life of the group did not confine itself to 
the poverty of the external system- On the foundation of these ini¬ 
tial relationships, new ones of a somewhat different kind spon¬ 
taneously emerged, and these we shall call the internal system. For 
example, interaction between the men at work led to sentiments 

■ W. L. Warner un A P. 5- hunt. The Sotiol Uje of a Modem Ctnwnmttv 
(Yankee Cily Senes, Vel, I ) P ’21. See abo W. L. Warm* A Bhck Civilization, 
10; R. LaPiere, Sodolojgv^ 192- 
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of liking, which ted in turn to further in te met ion and to activities, 
such as helping, that expressed these sent intents. In the same wav, 
the sentiments or activities of the external system could, if one 
wished, be taken instead of interaction as the starting point of the 
process of development. We have seen that the elements of social 
behavior were linked to one another in the internal system as they 
were in the external, and that they were linked in such a way that 
the system grew, elaborated itself, attempted something new. At 
the same time, the activities of the internal system tended to be¬ 
come standardized, and norms of behavior were adopted or in¬ 
vented by the group. 

We have heen looking at the group as a whole; in the next chap¬ 
ter we turn to the subgroups within the group. But before we do, 
we need one reminder, which is well stated by Roetfalfebcrger and 
Dickson, and which is of the first importance, though they leave 
it in a footnote of their book. It is this: "Perhaps a word of caution 
is necessary- here. When it is said that this group was divided into 
two cliques and that certain people were outside either clique, it 
does not mean that there was no solidarity between the two cliques 
or between the cliques and the outsiders. There is always the dan¬ 
ger, in examining small groups intensively, of overemphasizing 
differentiating factors. Internal solidarity thus appears to be lack 
ing. That this group, as a whole, did have very strong sentiments 
in common has already been shown in discussing their attitudes 
toward output Both the whole and its parts must be borne 

in mind simultaneously. 
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WE SHALL always l*e saying something and then 
taking ft back, blocking out the main outlines of the composition 
as id then obscuring them with details. Since we can make nnlv one 
point at a time, this is the only possible way of going to work, but 
the reader cannot be blamed iF he finds it tiring. In the last chap- 
ter, we described a pattern of behavior followed by the Hank Wir¬ 
ing group as a whole. When we scrutinize the facts more fully h 
we And that departures from the pattern are at least as evident 
as agreements with it t and the departures are not Tneaningless: 
they map out subgroups within the larger unit. Thus in one sense 
must members of the group were friends anti in another, some 
members of the group were more friendly with one another than 
they were with others. To the study of differentiation within the 
group we shall now turn, and vve shall try to show that the kinds 
of generalizations we made about die Bank Wiring group m re¬ 
lation to other groups, such as the department from which die men 
came, hold good also for the relation between any one subgroup 
within the Observation Boom and any other. 
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Let us state the problem in another way- i. A group as a whole 
has certain characteristics. 2, Each subgroup has certain charac¬ 
teristics because it has. so to speak, “foreign relations’ with other 
subgroups. 3- Each subgroup also has certain characteristics be¬ 
cause it is not altogether a "sovereign power" but part of a “world 
order"—the group as a whole. The first aspect we considered in 
the last chapter; the other two we shall consider in this one, first 
studying the subgroups within the Bank Wiring group as a whole 
without taking account nf the fact that they- were all part of a 
larger Unit, and then studying them further with this fact taken 
into account, 

THE EXTERNAL SYSTEM 

We will remember that there were two cliques within the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room, labeled by us clique A and clique B, 
and by the men themselves, the “group in front" and the “group 
in back." How shall we account for the appearance of the cliques? 

As before, we begin with the external system. Just as interaction 
between members of the group as a whole was stimulated hv their 
being shut up in tin- room together, so interaction in subgroups 
was encouraged even more by the physical geography of the room 
and the organization of work, that is, by forces originating in the 
environment. Thus the members of clique A were men who Worked 
near each other at the front of the room, the members of clique B 
were men who worked near each other at the back, Moreover, 
clique A had as its nucleus soldering unit 1, including all the wire- 
men and the suldcrman of that unit; clique B centered around 
soldering unit & Again, clique A was almost identical with inspec- 
turn unit A: it included inspector 1 (Allen) and most of the men 
whose work he inserted, and clique R, to a lesser extent, was as¬ 
sociated with inspection unit R. Finally, the wiremcn of clique A 
worked on connector units, that is, their activities in the external 
system were similar, while the wiremc-n of clique B, with the ex¬ 
ception of Knipa \Ufi), worked on selector equipments We shall 
have to ask ourselves later why the "fit" between the setup of the 
work and the membership in cliques was not perfect, why. for in¬ 
stance, soldering unit 2 never become the nucleus of a clique, and 
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why Krupa* although & connector wireman, w as to some degree 
a member of a clique otherwise made up of selector wjremen. But 
the fit, while not perfect, was obviously good. 

When we speak of a number of men as forming a clique, we only 
mean that they form a subgroup within a larger uuit^ that is, their 
interactions with one another are more frequent than they are with 
outsiders or members of other subgroups- Hut the pattern of inter¬ 
action is not all we can see in clique behavior To the interaction 
scheme we can relate certain schemes of sentiment and activity, 
and show how p through these relationships the internal system 
builds itself up on the foundations of the external system in n way 
wl* have not considered so far, 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF INTERACTION AND SENTIMENT 

Turn back to Chapter 3 and look at the charts showing friend¬ 
ships and antagonisms among the members of the group. Just ;ls 
all the members of the group, thrown together in Lite room* were 
to some extent friendly, with the exception of Mazmankn (13), 
so individuals within the group, thrown together by the geography 
of die room, the nature nf their work* and common membership 
in soldering and inspection units, were friendly to an even greater 
extent. Winkowski (Wl)* Taylor (W3), Donovan (W4). Stein^ 
hardt (SIJ* and Allen (I1) T all working at the front of the room 
and iu the same inspection unit were all linked by friendships, 
and the same was true of soldering unit 3, but only one strong 
friendship, that of Hasulak (WT) for Steinhardt (31). linked mem¬ 
bers of two different cliques. We can, then, sum up tile relationship 
between interaction and sentiment both in the group as a whole 
and in the subgroups by saying once more that the more frequently 
person interact with one another f the stronger their sentiments of 
friendship for one fluo/Jier are apt to b(\ The correlation between 
interaction and sentiment in the Dank Wiring group wu not per¬ 
fect but it was significant. 

As for antagonisms; good feeling in the Bank Wiring Hoorn as 
a whole was associated with seine antagonism toward members of 
the department, and it might have been expected that within the 
group the members of different cliques would have disliked one 
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another. In point of fact the positive antagonisms did not grow up 
between members of different cliques but between clique mem¬ 
bers and men like Mazraanian (13) who uere social isolates But 
speaking of friendships and antagonisms, we must always remem¬ 
ber that their intensities within a group have relative and not ab¬ 
solute values, A group rent by backbiting factions will still join 
enthusiastically in presenting an unbroken front towards ‘"foreign¬ 
ers, As in a healthy democracy, the conflicts may be loud but su¬ 
perficial the unity silent hut profound. 


MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF SENTIMENT AND ACTIVITY 

Look now at the charts that show participation in games, con¬ 
troversies about windows, and job trading. Just as friendship within 
the Bank Wiring group as a whole expressed itself in the network 
of mutual help, so more particular friendships expressed themselves 
in certain activities, like job trading, that linked pairs of men to¬ 
gether and in certain others.,. like games, that linked the members 
nf a clique. The first four wiremcD, with their inspector and solder- 
man, took part in games together, and so did the last four and their 
soIdermaiL Only Capek (W5) took part in games with both groups 
and be did not do so often These activities were not part of the 
setup of the work; in fact the company frowned on them. We cm 
therefore say of differentiation within the group as we did of the 
group as a whole that persons who fed sentiments of liking for one 
another will express those sentiments in tjcfiuiffes over and above 
the activities of the external system. In fact the sentiments would 
not persist unless the associated activities did too. Emotional rela¬ 
tions between people do not exist in a vacuum but are sustained 
by countless, repeated events in which people talc part together 
in work and play. 


MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF ACTIVITY AND INTERACTION 

Moreover these new activities rather obviously led to further 
interaction between the members of a clique. The men who inter- 
acted with one another frequently in the eternal system because 
they worked m the same part of the room or in the same soldering 
umt also interacted frequently in the Internal system by taking 
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part together En job trading, games, and conversations. This in 
fact is the point from which we started our analysis, for a clique, 
like any group, is defined as a body of men who interact with one 
another more frequently than they do with outsiders. 

So far we have been dealing with the process that we called the 
mode of elaboration; the building up of new sentiments, activities, 
and interactions. Going vn at the same time was another process 
called the mode of similarity and difference. Each clique developed 
its own style of behavior, in the games Its members played, in their 
topics of conversation* in their controversies, and even in their 
horseplay. Most of the gambling games were carried on by clique 
A. most of the binging by clique B, Clique A did not trade jobs 
nearly so often as clique B, nor did it enter so much into contro¬ 
versies about the windows. Clique B ate more candy than clique A 
and bought a different kind. Its members also indulged in more 
horseplay. Nfo doubt these distinctions will seem trivial to a social 
philosopher. Why should lie trouble himself with different kinds 
of candy? All we can say is that in his own group it may, for in¬ 
stance, make a big difference to him whether or not he wears a 
necktie. 

Above alb the two cliques differed in output, Hasulak (W7), 
Oberleltner (W8) t and Green (\V9) a die selector wiremen and 
tin’ nucleus of clique B, not only turned out somewhat less work, 
man for man. than the members of clique A but also claimed more 
daywork allowance and let actual output fa!) farther below re¬ 
ported output. We have seen that output differences could not 
be correlated with native differences in intelligence and dexterity, 
but they could obviously be correlated with clique membership. 
At any rate we can sum up the differences in the behavior of the 
two cliques by saying that persons who interact with One another 
frequently are more like one on of her in their activities than they 
are like other persons icifA whom they interact fees frequently. 
According to this hypothesis, similarities in the behavior of mem¬ 
bers of a single subgroup and differences in the behavior of two 
subgroups are two sides of the same coin. If, moreover, the activ¬ 
ities of the members of a subgroup are similar in the externa) sys- 
hui. and different from the activities of another subgroup, they 
'rill apparently tend to be similar and different in the same way 
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in the internet I system. Thus the selector wiremen resembled one 
another in their jobs and differed from the connector wiremen; 
they also resembled one another and differed from the connector 
wiremen in a whole series of other activities. 

Like the others, the hypothesis we have just stated holds good 
only under certain circumstances. Or better, the relationship Ire- 
tween interaction and similarity of behavior may be obscured by 
the influence of factors other than the two that come into the 
hypothesis, in this cose such factors as authority and the kinds of 
activities people perform in the external system. Thus a gentleman 
of the old school and his valet interact frequently and yet their 
styles of behavior do not become very much alike. The servant 
continues to resemble other servants more than he does his master. 
The question is always one of degree. It is only when people inter¬ 
act as social equals and their jobs are not sharply differentiated that 
our hypothesis comes fully into its own. But even in the example ' 
we have considered, who shall say that through their long inter¬ 
action tlie gentleman and his valet do not develop certain kinds of 
activities in which they resemble one another more than they do 
other gentlemen and other valets, just as the soldermen in the Bank 
Wiring Room adopted the activities of the wiremen for whom they 
worked? There may be some truth in the old proverb. “Like master, 
like man." An hypothesis may always hold good, and yet may vary 
grentjy in the degree to which it makes its presence felt in any con¬ 
crete human situation. 

, To return to the Bank Wiring Room, there is another matter that 
will bear watching. The differences between the twn cliques in 
the activities they carried out may have been increased by the 
fact that the two were in contact. The behavior of the cliques was 
different not only because each enjoyed its own style but also be¬ 
cause each wanted to be different from the other’ An hypothesis 
worth considering is that in these circumstances, the activities of a 
subgroup may become increasingly differentiated from those of 
other subgroups up to some limit imposed by the controls of the 
larger group to ithteh alt the subgroups belong. 


Sijruholism 
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SYMBOLISM 

A chief obstacle to clear thinking in the social sciences is the 
fact that seveml different sets of words, or language systems, are 
available for the expression of a single idea. We must be careful 
not to think the ideas are different just because the words are dif¬ 
ferent. Thus a great deal of behavior in the internal System may 
he called either expressive or symbolic, as we please. We may say 
that the liehavior of eaeh clique was an expression of, or we may 
say that it was a symbol of, the cliques distinctiveness. In order 
In cut down as far as possible the number of technical words we 
use, we shall in this book apply the words symbol and symbolic to 
physiol objects* spatial relationships * and, of course, verbal sym- 
hols, but not to ongoing behavior. By this definition, a gift is a sym- / 
hoi of the friendship of one man for another, but the process of 
giving the gift is an expression of the friendship. And the spatial 
position of the connector wiremen at the front of the room was a 
symbol of their superior rank, but their behavior in that position 
was not. As a matter of fact, at! such ways of speaking rake more 
questions than they answer. When we say that the behavior of a 
clique is an expression of its distinctiveness or its identity', we still 
have to explain what we mean by “expression” and "identity," Have 
we really $»id any more than this, *The more often a number of 
persons interact with one another, the more alike their behavior 
tends to become" ? If this is what we mean, why not say it as simply 
as possible, without drawing long words across the trail of our 
thought? 

PF4iSOS'ALrTY 

We have seen that in the Bank Wiring Observation Boom the 
fit between the external system and the internal was not perfect. 
Why, for instance, did not soldering unit 2 develop into a third 
clique? If the mechanisms we have described worked without in¬ 
terference from other factors* it should have. All we can say is 
that this failure was not due to chance, though we do not know 
as much about the interfering factors as we should like. Capek 
(WS) in soldering unit 2 was the most unpopular of all die wire- 
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men. His character did not fit him far membership in any group 
in the room, and this fact, linked with his strategic position in the 
geographical center of the work layout apparently prevented sol¬ 
dering unit 2 from becoming a clique and turned Donovan (W4) 
to clique A, Kru pa (W©) to clique B. Like Capek, Mazmanian 
(IS) and Matchek (S2) were members of no clique, while Mueller 
{W2) and Kru pa (W©) were clique members to only a sma ll de¬ 
gree, participating in games with their cliques but isolated in other 
ways + In each ease we have some information to explain why these 
men were isolates. Matchek had a speech defect; the cithers all 
had personality difficulties, but we must remember, saying this, 
that we are lumping together under personality at least the follow¬ 
ing factors: (a) a person's inherited biological tendencies, { h) the 
psychological tendencies induced by the social training given him 
in early life, and (c) the pressures brought to bear on him by his 
immediate social situation outside the group in question. The 
mechanisms of social elaboration will take effect only with those 
persons whose personalities enable them to become full members 
of the group being studied. It may be that persons like Capek and 
Mazmanian, social isolates in the Bank Wiring Room. would have 
become full members of a group of a different kind. There is no 
evidence that they were psychopaths. 


SOCIAL RANKING 

At die beginning of this chapter, we said that there were two 
ways of looking at the differentiation within the Bank Wiring Ob¬ 
servation Room or indeed within any group. On die one hand, the 
subgroups were, so to speak, sovereign powers enjoying foreign 
relations with one another; on the other hand, they were all sub¬ 
ject to a world order—the group as a whole. So far we have been 
considering the first aspect, the mere differentiation between the 
cliques in interaction, sentiment and activity. We turn now to the 
second aspect. A further feature of the differentiation within the 
group cannot be understood opart from an important characteristic 
of the group os a whole. 

This further feature is social ranking, and the important charac¬ 
teristic is the adoption by the group of the norms and unconscious 
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assumptions discussed in the last chapter. As soon os two sub¬ 
groups are set apart from one another and conscious of their dif¬ 
ferences, at least one of the two is apt to feel that it is somehow 
better than the other* Not only are foreigners different from us, 
they also have no manners and filthy customs. How often we take 
a moral standi Haw often the laws of sociology are the laws of 
snobbery ! Sometimes the quarrel between the two subgroups ends 
in mutual recriminations, because there is no way of settling it, 
but sometimes there is a sort of way. In effect, though the process 
[s perfectly unplanned and spontaneous, at least one of the parties 
demands that the norms and unconscious assumptions, accepted 
by die group as a whole* be used as a yardstick for evaluating its 
behavior more highly than that of the other party. Tire members 
of a group are more nearly alike in their norms of behavior than 
in their behavior itself, and a subgroup is ranked or evaluated as 
better or worse than another depending on how closely its behavior 
approaches the norms of the group as a whole. Hie higher the 
rank of the subgroup, the more closely its behavior "measures up. 

In die Bank Wiring Room, clique A not only behaved differently 
from clique R in some ways hut also felt that its behavior was 
better, that it was the superior clique. To understand this fact, we 
must begin by going back once more to the external system. Clique 
A was made up of men who worked on connector equipments, 
clique B t with the exception of Km pa (Wfl), who was hardly a 
member in good standing, of men who worked on selector equip¬ 
ments, A$ far as the skill required was concerned, the difference 
between the jobs was not great and was less in fact than in theory, 
hut the job difference was linked with others much more signifi¬ 
cant. Connector wiremen had higher rates than selector wiremen 
and earned slightly higher wages; a wiremrm usually started in 
on selector equipments and. as he gained skill and seniority, moved 
to connectors; the connector wiremen, both in the room and in the 
original department, worked at the front of the room* In the Chi¬ 
cago community and in American society at large, assumptions are 
current to the effect that a job carrying higher wages, greater skill, 
and more seniority than another* even a fob that is placed in front 
or another, is a "better** job* It is more highly valuedp It may be 
that these assumptions arc really corollaries of a still more profound 
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One. By and large in organizations. the persons with higher wages* 
skilly and seniority than others ate also in a position to direct or 
control the activities of others. This is even true of being ““in front.* 
The teacher stands in front of his class, the captain in front of his 
company, and each directs his group. These things are the out¬ 
ward and visible signs of control, and a high value is always given 
to control, to authority. At any rate, the arrangements of the ex¬ 
ternal system of the Bank Wiring group combined with the uncon¬ 
scious assumptions of American society to make the connector wire- 
men feel that they had better jobs than the selector wiremen. 

We shall now see how the feeling of the connector wiremen 
that their jobs were somehow better than those of the selector wire- 
men was connected with other dements qf the behavior of the 
Bank Wiring group, 

SOCIAL RANKING ANT> ACTIVITY 

A feeling on the part of an individual and of the other members 
of his group that he is in some way better (or worse) than an¬ 
other individual, that he ranks higher (or lower) than the other, 
is by our definition a sentiment. The evaluation of a man relative 
to the evaluation of other members of his group we shall call his 
rook rather than his status, because, as we saw in Chapter 1, rank 
is only One qf the elements of status as that word is usually defined. 
Evaluation is a sentiment released or stimulated by a comparison 
of a mans activities with those of other members of his group in 
accordance with some standard, the standard being provided by 
the norms and assumptions of the group. Unless there were some 
intellectual standard of judgment, it is hard to see how the com¬ 
parison could he made. For a man to rank high in his group, it Is 
not enough that he should evaluate himself highly; his group must 
also accept his evaluation, and the norms of the group provide the 
only possible basis for agreement. The reasoning that we have 
applied to an individual can also be applied to a subgroup. Thus 
the connector wiremen felt superior (sentiment) to the selector 
wiremen because their jobs (activity ) were better in terms of some 
of the unconscious assumptions of American society. 

Assuming the norms and assumptions of the group constant, let 
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us look further at the mutual relationship between social rank and 
social activity. The wiremen of clique A (connector wiremen) 
thought that their jobs were better than those of the wiremen of 
clique B (selector wiremen}, and they extended this feeling of 
superiority to all their activities. They believed their games were 
less boisterous and their conversations more refined. Moreover, 
their activities were superior not Only by common American as¬ 
sumptions but also by the norms of the j*roup. Thus they came 
much closer than the selector wiremen to meeting the standards 
of the group in the matter of output The members of clique A 
put out dose to two equipments per man peT day; the members 
of clique B somewhat less* We can state as a hypothesis, then, that 
persons who set a high value on their activities in the external system 
will set a high value on their activities in the internal system. From 
this we can go on to the more fundamental hypothesis that the 
higher the rank of a person within a group* the more nearly his ac¬ 
tivities conform to the norms of the group. The hypothesis holds for 
subgroups as well 3$ for individuals^ The relationship is strictly mu¬ 
tual; the closer the person's activities come to the norm* the higher 
his rank will tend to be, but it is also true that, rank being taken 
as the independent variable, the higher the persons rank T the closer 
his activities will come to the norm, or, even more simply, noblesse 
oblige. To rank high in his group, a man must live up to all of its 
norms* and the norms in question must be the actual or sanctioned 
norms of the group and not just those to which the group gives 
lip service. 

We must now consider the elfeet on the selector wiremen of the 
behavior of the connector wiremen. As far as their special jobs 
were concerned, the selector wiremen were not altogether ready 
to accept die ’judgment laid down by the other group. They re¬ 
sented the implication of inferiority* and with some reason. The 
differences between the two wiring fobs were slight, and the se¬ 
lector wiremen seem to have felt that their companions made too 
much of a few little things. In their relations with inspectors and 
supervisors, all the wiremen were on a par with one another, and 
in the organization of work the connector wiremen in no way di¬ 
rected or controlled the work of the selector wiremen. If in some 
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ways the former could be made out as superior, in other ways all 
were equals, 

At any rate, the selector wiremen were resentful, and as resent¬ 
ment, like oil sentiment, seeks an outlet in activity, they expressed 
their feelings in activities that, in kind and in amount, they knew 
would be distasteful to the connector wiremen of clique A. The 
noisiness of their talks, games, and bickerings may have been 
adopted because they knew that clique A would not like this kind 
of behavior; their law output certainly was adopted for this rea¬ 
son. The activities of any one subgroup always tend to become 
somewhat different from those of another. Here a further factor 
of differentiation was the desire of one subgroup to pursue ac¬ 
tivities that would deliberately outrage the norms of the other, 

If the members of clique B wished to irritate clique A, they cer¬ 
tainly were successful. The next act in the drama found the con¬ 
nector wiremen hitting back-hcckling clique B for its low output 
and damning its members as “chiselers ” But, as Roethlisberger and 
Dickson point out, “The interesting thing about these tactics was 
that they served to subordinate clique B still further and as a re¬ 
sult to strengtlien their internal solidarity- still more. So, instead 
of increasing their output, the members of clique R kept it low 
thus 'getting back' at those who were displaying their superiority ' 1 
Elsewhere Roethlisberger and Dickson write: “It may be con- 
eluded that the various performance records for the members of 
clique B were reflecting their position m the group. There was a 
clear-cut relation between their social standing and their output. 
But, it may be asked, did their low output determine their position 
in the group or did their position in the group determine their 
output? The answer is that the relation worked both ways: position 
in the group influenced output, and output influenced position in 
the group. In other words, these two factors were in a relation of 
mutual dependence.” 1 In our language, the relation in question is 
the mutual dependence of sentiment (social ranking) and activitv- 
( Output). 

The connector wiremen kept trying to bring the output of the 

1 Mtmagpmrnt and the Worker 531 
*1bid,, 530. 
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selector wiremen closer to the standard; the latter kept trying to 
keep their output low just because they knew that this would anger 
the connectors. How far this process of attack and counterattack 
might have gone in other circumstances w r e do not know* but in 
the Bank Wiring Room there were forces that brought the vicious 
spiral to a halt and prevented the output of the selector wfremen 
from remaining indefinitely low. After all, both cliques were mem¬ 
bers of the same group and irt a measure both accepted its norms. 
The output level of clique R can be looked on as the resultant of 
at least three forces (a) the desire of the clique to differentiate 
its behavior, in tine directi tin of irritation, from that of clique A. 
(b) its desire to conform to the output standard of the group as 
a whole * and (c) the economic interests of the selector wiremen, 
which must never be forgotten. If their Output had gone too far 
down, they would have been fired- At any rate* the behavior of 
both clique A and clique B bears Out our rule that the closer the 
activities of a subgroup approach the norms of the group as a 
whole, the higher will be its social rank. The social rank of clique 
B was lower than that oF clique A, and the activities of its mem¬ 
bers were also further from the group norms - 
According to the group norm, a wireman should not have turned 
out kss than two equipments a day, but neither should he have 
turned out more. It Is interesting that, while clique B was violating 
the norm in one way, Coptic (WSJ and Mueller (W2), the social 
isolates among the wiremen t tended to violate it in another. The 
selector wiremen were too low; Capek and Mueller, particularly 
the latter, were apt to be too high. They were connector wiremen, 
and therefore unwilling to identify themselves with clique B by 
turning out too little work* but neither were they members of clique 
A, so their output, instead of lying below, or close to, the group 
norm, tended to lie a little above it. 

In the Bank Wiring Observation Room, there were two cliques, 
the one higher in social rank being also the one conforming most 
nearly to I he norms of the group as a whole. The ways of men are 
infinitely subtle, and some situations are not as simple as this. Oc¬ 
casionally we notice that the persons who stand highest in a group 
do not conform with undue strictness to some of the group norms, 
and controls are not seriously applied to them. Well-established 
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members will suffer only a little joking when they break a rule, 
whereas newcomers will be severely punished with ridicule and 
scorn, "Here is an apparent paradox: Admittance to the group may 
be secured only by adherence to the established definitions of the 
group, while unquestioned membership carries the privilege of 
some deviant behavior. This is, of course, not a paradox at all; for 
it is characteristic of social groups to demand of the newcomer a 
strict conformity which will show that he accepts the authority of 
the group; then, as the individual approaches the center of the 
group and becomes an established member, they allow him a little 
more leeway.” ■ This is probably not the whole story, but we can 
recognize a new factor here, which we may call the factor of social 
security. Up to a point, the surer a man is of his rank in a group, 
the less he lias to worry about conforming j( S norms. This new 
factor will under some circumstances modify our earlier generaliza¬ 
tion, just as the factor of authority modifies, our generalization I hat 
frequency of interaction and sentiments of liking are positively 
linked. Neither factor invalidates our hypotheses but must be added 
to them if they are to approximate the concrete reality more and 
more closely. 


SOCIAL RANKING AMD INTERACTION 


The relationship between the sentiments of social ranking and 
and the scheme of interaction in the internal system can be seen 
in the matter of job trading. Job trading meant that a wireman 
exchanged jobs with a solderman, against the roles of the company 
Most of the trades were made with Cermak (S4), the solderman 
for the three selector wiremen. In 33 of the 49 observed instances 
of job trading, he was a participant, The reason for the great ex¬ 
cess was that wiremen from soldering units I and 2 (the connector 
wiremen) traded with all three soldermen. but no selector wire- 
man ever traded outside his own clique. “The connector wiremen 
apparently felt free to change jobs either with their own soldermen 
or with the solderman for the Selector wiremen, but the latter did 


* E C. Hughes, "The Knitting til Racial Group* hiduslrv" 
Sociological AhInv XI (1946), 517. ****** 
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not fee! free to trade outside of their own unit /* 4 Now job trading 
involved interaction, and so we can suggest, as a tentative hypoth¬ 
esis, that rile higher 3 persons social rank, the teider will be the 
range of his interactions Note that we are talking about the range 
of Interaction here* that is, the number of persons a man interacts 
with, and not just about the sheer frequency of interact ion. Per¬ 
haps the wider contacts react to reinforce sentiments of superiority, 
but we liave no immediate evidence for this. We must also notice, 
referring to the chart showing participation in job trading, that 
the two connector wjremen who traded jobs with Ccrmak {S4) 
were Mueller (W2) and Capek ( W5)* and that neither of the two 
were fully accepted members of clique A. Through their actions 
they may in effect have been saying to the selector wirenienL 
“Though we are not full members of clique A, we are still connec¬ 
tor winemen and, as such, superior to you.” 

Something of the same sort can be seen in the origination of 
interaction. The originator of interaction is the person whose ac¬ 
tivity* verbal or otherwise p is followed by the activity of ooe or 
more other persons ,\Y’lien the output of clique B remained below 
the group's norm of two completed equipments per man per dayi 
die members of clique A started originating interaction, through 
criticism and heckling, for the members of clique B. 1 he latter did 
not originate interaction for clique A, but reacted only by keeping 
output down- We can suggest, then, as a further hypothesis that 
d perron 0 / higher social rank than another originates interaction 
for the latter more often than the fatter originates interaction for 
him. In later chapters *ve shall see this hypothesis borne out far 
more clearly than it is in the data from the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room, Note that when the members of clique A originated 
interaction for the selector wiremen, they were trying to increase 
the output of the latter, that is, they were trying to control the 
behavior of the selector wiremeii, and it may be that the attempt 
at control is a more fundamental phenomenon than the sheer orig¬ 
ination of interaction, but we are postponing to a later chapter 
any discussion of the great problem of control. 

« Management mui the Worker, 504. 
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social ranking apart from cliques 

In discussing social ranking we have so far concentrated On the 
relation between cliques, or rather on the relation between con¬ 
nector and selector wtremen, for not all the connector wiremen 
were fully members of clique A, Many of the points we need to 
make can be made by studying clique relations alone. Yet there 
were other differences in social ranking besides the difference be- 
tween connector and selector wire men, and they deserve brief 
mention. 

Between wiremen and soidermen no such conflict existed as that 
between connector and selector wiremen. The external system made 
the soidermen too dearly inferior in rank. A solderman earned sub¬ 
stantially less than any wireman, and in the organization of work, 
he had to "wait 01 C his wiremen, to "serve* 1 them by soldering in 
place the connections they had made. That is, the wireman orig¬ 
inated the activity that was followed by the activity of the solder- 
man. In the unconscious assumptions of American society, a ma n 
who is paid less than another and wlio must respond to activity 
that the other originates, especially when the origination implies 
control, is inferior to the other. On every count, then, the soidermen 
were judged the inferiors of the wiremen, and this judgment the 
soidermen, unlike the selector wiremen when judged inferior by 
tlte connectors, accepted without reservation. And note that in 
the internal system, as in the external, the soidermen allowed the 
wiremen to originate interaction: a solderman traded jobs with a 
wireman only when the latter asked him to do so. A person who 
originates interaction for another in tire external system will al so 
tend to do so in the internal. This submission by the soidermen 
was the price of their admission to the cliques. For Steinhardt I SI } 
and Cermak (£4) were members, though subordinate ones of 
cliques A and B respectively, Nfstchek (S2), with a speech defect 
was not £i member of any clique. 

tn relation to one another, the social rank of Steinhardt and 
Cemiak was determined by the ranking of their cliques. As the 
solderman of clique A, Steinhardt was considered the social su 
perior of Cermak. the solderman of clique B, and his superioritv 
was demonstrated in his successful effort to pass on to Cermak 
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the job of getting lunches from the company cafeteria, which was 
felt to be menial work. Once again, low social rank is associated 
with activity that is inferior according to some standard recognized 
by the group. 

As for the relation between inspectors and wfremen* the Former 
had in some ways the better fobs. They were paid more than the 
wjremen and, since they might accept or reject the work of the 
Other men, their position was semisupervLsory. In other ways the 
inspectors were in a weak position, Oidy two of them worked in 
the room—they were a minority group—and they were members 
of the separate inspecting organization—they were outsiders. More¬ 
over, they responded* like the soldermen, to activities that the wire- 
men originated; that is, they inspected equipments only after the 
wirernen had finished making connections. As a group the wiremon 
were dominant in the room* and if the two inspectors wished to 
be accepted by the others they had to submit to the group norms, 
one of which required that no one should act officiously, like a 
supervisor. Alien fll) made the adjustment successfully* became 
a member of clique A, and kept some of his superiority besides. 
In arguing with the supervisors, be took many more liberties than 
the wiremen dared to take. Mazmanum (13) could not conform 
and wus driven from the room. 

SOCIAL RACKING AND LEADERSHIP 

The same kind of analysis that has been given to the behavior 
of cliques may be given to the behavior of individuals in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room. Let us look in particular at Taylor 
(\V3). He was a connector wireman—an extremely skillful and de¬ 
pendable one. He was a key member of the superior clique, and 
he was, with Kmpa (Wfi), one of the two men whose output con¬ 
formed most closely and consistently to the accepted idea of a 
proper day s work. Jn every way. indeed* he embodied the norms 
the group had adopted as its own. He never broke a rate. "chiseled 
"squealed.” or took a superior tone. For this individual, as for a 
clique* conformity to the norms carried with it high social evalua¬ 
tion (mutual dependence of activity and sentiment). Taylor was 
the best-liked man in the room- 
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His high social rank had consequences that reacted to strengthen 
it. As the best-liked mail, Taylor was the most helped man tn the 
room (mutual dependence of sentiment and activity), in spite of 
the fact that he did not return the help, perhaps because giving 
help implied inferiority. Instead he offered much advice, which was 
often taken, to other members of the group, and got into many ar¬ 
guments, which he often won. That is, his high social rank allowed 
him to go some distance in controlling the behavior of the others. 
Turning now to the interaction aspect of bis position, we can see 
that his activities in accepting help and taking control meant that 
much of the interaction, or, if we prefer, much qf the communica¬ 
tion, in the group focused on him (mutual dependence of activity 
and interaction). If other members nf the group frequently orig¬ 
inated interaction with him, he in turn frequently originated inter¬ 
action with them. As we have seen, the higher the rank of a 
subgroup, the wider the range of interaction of its members. 
The same relationship holds even more strongly for a particularly 
high-ranking individual At any rate, Taylor found himself at 
the center of a web of communications. His position in the 
web helped confirm bis high social rank (mutual dependence of 
interaction and sentiment}, but we must never forget that it could 
do so only if his incipient control was accepted, and such accept¬ 
ance depends, as we shall see, not on any one man but on the con¬ 
stitution of the group as a whole. Furthermore, Taylors rank within 
the group no doubt depended to some extent on his influence out¬ 
side it. It is significant that be alone was much more successful 
than Winkowski (Wl) and Oberleitner (W8) together in getting 
a supply of wire from the department, 

[n short, the Bank Wiremen Were, in Taylor, beginning to de¬ 
velop a leader of their own, different from the supervisors given 
them by the company. To be sure, they were only just beginning 
and Taylor’s position had hardly become recognized. We do not 
know how far this development might have gone if the experiment 
had lasted longer. To the characteristics of leadership, surely one 
of the most important features of the small group, we shall return 
again and again in this book, showing what this word leadership 
often defined in vague language, means in terms of the observed 
facts we call interaction, activity, and sentiment, showing a | So how 
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a group tends to create its own leaders, and showing, above alb 
how the leader gets his power only by conforming more closely 
than anyone else to the norms of the group. He is not the most 
but the least free person within it/ 

We looked earlier at the way personality factors—and we ad¬ 
mitted that this word personality covers many different things—pre¬ 
vented some developments from taking place in the Bank Wiring 
Observation Room that might otherwise have taken place. But if 
personality can inhibit some social developments, it ran encourage 
others. Leadership might not have appeared in the room if Taylor 
had not been the kind of a man he was. It is no* enough that a 
group tends to create its own leader; a man who is capable of be¬ 
ing a leader must also be available. Taylor could not have behaved 
in any other way than he did and still have remained the most in- 
fluent]a] of the Bank \Vircmen t but wliat enabled him to behave as 
he did? Hii score on the intelligence test was only fourth highest 
in the room; he must have had qualities other than sheer intelli¬ 
gence. Apparently he was especially well informed, and it may be 
significant that he was very active, keeping up a steady stream of 
chatter and always holding himself ready to take part in a game or 
conversation. But Krupa (W0) was active too, although not in 
quite the same way, and came about as close as Taylor to observ¬ 
ing the groups code of output. Why did not Kmpa become a 
leader? The only answer seems to be that, though he lived up to 
Some of the norms, he did not live up to them all In particular, 
ho sought leadership, he tried to dominate, arid was obvious in do¬ 
ing so. Knipa sought greatness: Taylor had it thrust upon him, 
anti the latter was the only road to greatness the group would 
tolerate. The reasons why Taylor was able to take this course and 
Kmpa was not must lie far back in their biological inheritance and 
early family history. 

* Cf. F, Mere!, "Croup Leadership nnt Human Rrlo- 

linn*, [t {jg4&) + 28; "The leader L& stronger than any Dnfl primp meirsbfT. 
i He gives orders— they obey-) Me is weaker then .group traditions, and b 
l^roed. to accept them. He h stronger than Lhe individual member, weaker than 
die 'plus' which a group is over and above the sum of the individuals in iL 
He is stronger than the members, weaker than the fnrmafinn. M 
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REACTION OF THE INTERNAL SYSTEM ON' THE EXTERNAL 

We shall now' fitid that we have come full circle, back to the 
point we started from. This does not result from bad logic but from 
the nature of die thing being studied. There is no other way of de¬ 
scribing an organic phenomenon in words. As Claude Bernard 
pointed out in the paragraph that stands at the beginning of this 
book, an appropriate symbol for any vital process is a snake that 
is biting its tail. 

We have worked systematically, and in these intricacies the mind, 
unless it uses a system, is hopelessly at sea. We began with the 
environment of the Bank Wiring Observation Room: the Haw¬ 
thorne Plant of the Western Electric Company and the groups, 
such as families, from which the wiremen came. And we showed 
how environmental pressures tended to produce a set of initial 
relations between the men in the room. If the men had not con- 
fomied in some degree to the output requirements and the organi¬ 
zation of work set up by the company, and if the company had ncl 
paid the men what they considered a fair wage for the work they 
did, the group would not have survived. The company would have 
split the group up, or its memhers would have quit. The initial re¬ 
lations between the men we broke down into the elements of senti¬ 
ment, activity, and interaction, and wc showed that these elements 
were mutually dependent: a change in one would have brought 
about a change in the others. Fnr these reasons, we called the ini¬ 
tial relations the external system of the group: it was external be¬ 
cause it was determined by the pressures of the environment and 
by the condition that the group was surviving in that environment; 
it was a system by virtue of the mutual dependence of the elements. 
From die establishment of the initial relationships certain conse¬ 
quences followed. The manner in which the men were linked to¬ 
gether in the external system released latent possibilities in them. 
New sentiments were expressed, different from those of self-interest 
that the men brought to the room, sentiments such as liking or 
disliking for individuals and groups within the room and the milk¬ 
ing of individuals and groups by the yardstick of an accepted set 
of norms. New activities were carried on, some of which the en- 
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vironment, in the shape* of the Hawthorne management, had in¬ 
tended to prevent? helping, job trading, games, controversies, con¬ 
versations, ‘‘binging,* New patterns of interaction elaborated them¬ 
selves? association in cliques, the beginning of a web of coin muni- 
cation centering on a leader, tn this development moreover, the 
elements of behavior were mutually dependent as they were in the 
external system. These new relations we call the internal sys¬ 
tem, interna] because it was not directly determined by environ¬ 
mental pressures, a system, again P by virtue of the mutual depend¬ 
ence of the elements, 

But when we called one system external and the other internal 
we did not intend to imply that the two were separate- In fact 
they are continuous with one another, the internal arising out of 
the external by the processes we have described. The line between 
the two is arbitrary> drawn to help us analyze more compactly m 
words a circular or organic process, and the two are given special 
names simply tn order that we may refer to them briefly in the 
future without repeating all that we say here. 

We shall now assert that the internal system arises out of the 
external and then reacts upon it. What precisely do we mean by 
this? We began by considering the action of the group on the en¬ 
vironment Tile response of the group to the pressures of the en¬ 
vironment weis different from what it would have been if the 
external system alone had been in existence. We can best make 
this point clear in the matter of output, one of the most easily 
measured responses of the group. If output had been detenuined 
only bv the organization of the work and by the motives of the 
workers, balancing the desire for more pay against the fatigues of 
more work, that is. if output had been wholly determined by the 
external system, it would have been greater than it was in fact. 
But output was not determined by the external system alone. It 
was also determined by the internal system, especially the norms 
of the group and the relationships of social rank linked with these 
norms. Every difference in individual output reflected a difference 
in social rank. Moreover, the interna] system was determined in 
part by the external. The development of group norms, tile divi¬ 
sion into subgroups, and the ranking of individuals and subgroups 
were all conditioned by the setup of work, that is p by such facts 
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as these: the men were working together in one room, In certain 
spatial relations to one another; they were doing slightly different 
kinds of work; they differed from one another in pay rates and 
seniority. In short, the internal system, arising out of the external 
system, modified the response to the environment that would have 
been expected from the external system alone. But note that this 
modification was not large enough to prevent the group from sur¬ 
viving in its environment. In fact the company was satisfied with 
the group's output. 

In order to illustrate the problems of analyzing organic wholes, 
we have already used analogies: a set of bed springs and a gasoline 
engine. Let us now use two more, remembering that they are only 
analogies. The first is a physical analogy'. We observe the concrete 
behavior of a group of men. This behavior we interpret as being 
the resultant of two kinds of forces; the pressures of the environ¬ 
ment, which create the external system, and die internal develop¬ 
ment of the group, which creates the internal system. It would he 
correct to compare this method of analysis with Galileo's descrip¬ 
tion of the path of a projectile as the resultant of two components; 
uniform motion in a straight line and uniformly accelerated motion 
downward—but for two crucial differences. In the first place, the 
physicist who makes Galileo's kind of analysis does in fact perform 
two separate operations. He measures the muzzle velocity of the 
projectile and the acceleration of gravity. What operations con^ 
parable to these do we have for separating the external system 
from the internal? Only when a new group has been formed to do 
n particular job have we a chance to watch the internal system 
growing out of the external. One of the charms of studying the 
Bank Wiring Observation Room, and one of the reasons for study¬ 
ing it ahead of other small social units, is that it comes dose to 
being a group of this kind. In the second place, the two motions 
the physicist takes into consideration are independent of one an¬ 
other. However they be defined, the external and internal systems 
are not independent but mutually dependent 
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FEEDBACK 

A more ilium inn tin g analogy is an electrical one. We think of 
the current in an electrical circuit as flowing in a definite direction; 
from the positive side of the battery or generator through the cir¬ 
cuit to the negative side. Many electrical circuits are, moreover, so 
arranged that, when the current reaches a certain point in the cir¬ 
cuit, part of the current is, as the electricians say, “fed back” by 
some appropriate hookup to an earlier point in the circuit—earlier 
as defined by our assumption that thfi current is flowing in a defi¬ 
nite direction. This kind of arrangement may be used tu accomplish 
some useful purpose: it may allow the circuit tn “build up" mure 
rapidly tn its full bad or to earn,' its load without fluctuation. Even 
when every part of the circuit is Fully energized, we still think of 
feedback and build-up as going on continuously. The circuit has 
attained a steady state, but we think of that state as being main¬ 
tained by a continuous, circular, and dynamic process. We can also 
think of the behavior of a group as this kind of process, and if, 
in describing the process, we choose to begin with the external 
system, we can say that the internal system is continually emerg¬ 
ing out of the external and continually feeding back to modify the 
external system or, rather, to build up the social system as a whole 
into something more than the external system we started with. 
.Although the necessities of our method of exposition make one 
come after the other* the processes we call the external and internal 
systems go on together in reality. Sometimes we can follow the 
build up. We can be on band when the members of the Bank 
Wiring group are put in a room together for the first time, and we 
can then watch their social system begin to elaborate itself. More 
often, as when we study a group with a long social history behind 
it, we can see only the end result of the process. We can see only 
the equivalent of the fully energized circuit And yet, in the group 
as in the circuit, we can still thmb of the processes of build-up and 
feedback as going on continuously. 

Beneficent or vidqus circles—"spirals" would be a better word- 
are characteristic of all organic phenomena. We can say that the 
feedback of the internal system may be either favorable or un- 
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favorable to the group, making its action on the environment more 
or less effective, provided we have adopted a definite basis for 
judgment. From the point of view of the Hawthorne management, 
the feedback in the Bank Wiring group would have been fudged 
unfavorable: it resulted in restriction of output. On the other hand, 
the members of the group itself, if they had thought along these 
lines at all, might have judged it to be favorable. They certainly 
said, in explaining their behavior, that if output increased con¬ 
tinuously the piecework rates would be lowered, someone would 
be laid off. or something else unpleasant would happen. A familiar 
example of favorable feedback Ls provided in Moreno's research at 
the New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson. We will 
remember our discussion of socinmetry on pages 40-12, Moreno 
was able to correlate certain other facts with the results, of the 
sodometTie test He showed how those “houses"' at Hudson that 
were most "introverted'—the members of the house expressed at¬ 
traction for one another far more often than they did for outsiders 
-were also more efficient than other groups in doing their house¬ 
work. 1 ' The mutual good feeling that accompanies dose interaction 
may make the necessary practical work of a group go more easily: 
the group creates its own morale. On the other hand, the elabora¬ 
tion of new activities that is always part of the buildup of I he 
internal system may, if these activities are merely M soelai x ” like the 
games and controversies of the Bank Wiring Room, take so much 
time from mure practical activities that the action of the group 
on the environment may be rendered less effective/ As Barnard 
pointed out, in a passage we quoted earlier, the changes that take 
place in the behavior of individuals when they are brought to¬ 
gether in co-operation may take a direction favorable to the co¬ 
operative system and act as resources to it or take an unfavorable 
direction and act as detriments. Probably most real social feed¬ 
backs ore mixtures of the favorable and the unfavorable. We shall 
return to this point again and again. 

*J. L- Moreno. Who Shall Surofcw?, 97^B. 

f See A It Ilnrsfoil End C. M Artmhergv “Teamwork and Productivity In 
a She*- Fa ft cry/* Human Qr&nniuixion { e* Appited AnthmpoUi^u } VIII 
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ADAPTATION 

In the Bank Wiring Observation Room, a more important process 
of feedback was taking place than any we have yet discussed, and 
we must touch on it briefly. Whatever its character, whatever its 
purpose, a group, if it fe to operate successfully on its environ¬ 
ment, needs some division of labor, some system of communica¬ 
tions, some leadership, and some discipline. It should be wonderful 
to us, if the wonderful were not so often treated as commonplace, 
that the Bank Wiring group spontaneously produced each of these 
things, or rather began to produce them. For we cau hartlh sec 
more than the tentative beginnings of the development. A division 
into cliques may not look like a division of labor, but it could have 
been seized on for that purpose. Often enough in other groups the 
division of labor has been founded On social distinctions. In the 
same way, the group evolved a scheme of interaction between in¬ 
dividuals and a prospective leader, a schema of interaction that 
would have been available, if needed, as a system of communica¬ 
tion for co-ordinated action. And the social control—we shall con¬ 
sider this at length later—that the men imposed on themselves was 
at least as effective as the discipline imposed by the company. If 
it had wanted to undertake any new activity outside the wiring 
job—and such an undertaking may itself stem from social elabora¬ 
tion—, the group had a surplus of these necessary articles on hand 
and ready for use. It is this surplus that gives a social system room 
for adaptive evolution. Adaptation is the name we give to tfie 
parallelism between what successful operations on the eiivircmmcut 
may require and what the organism itself creates. Adaptation is 
as characteristic of the group as it is o( other organisms. 
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WE TURN now to the second of out case studies 
of small groups, a study by William Foote Whyte of a group he 
calls the Norton Street Gang, which hung out on a street comer 
in Cornemlle. which is itself a slum district in Eastern City. 1 We 
might have begun with this ease, as it is in some ways our simplest 
and most interesting one, but the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
had the advantage, which this does not have T of letting us develop 
most of our chief ideas. We wanted to put our chief ideas on record 
as soon as possible. 

As age goes in America, CornerviUc is old. Originally settled and 
built up by the people* mostly of English origin, who founded 
Eastern City T Comerville, from the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury onward came to be inherited more and more by representa¬ 
tives of successive immigrant groups. So numerous were these im¬ 
migrants that the state in which Eastern City lies came to have, 
in the nation as a whole, one of the largest populations of persons 
bom abroad or of recent foreign descent. First came the Irish, but 
they, life the people of English origin hefore them, as they rose 
in the world above the level of common labor, moved out of Cor- 
nerville to more desirable dwelling places. By the beginning of 
the present century, Italians, first from the north of Italy and later 

1 This study b a port of Whyte's book Sfreei Corner Satiety ( 1943). See 
especially pp- 3£5 P £55-68. Since lbe group is described in this small number 
oF pages, na further dr tailed page reference* will be made- Grateful acknowb 
edgment Li made t>* the author and (he Chicago University Ptm, the pub¬ 
lisher, for pcrmiSEiuq tu quote from ibis book. All names, local and personal, 
QIC fictitious. 
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from the south, had begun to supplant the Irish, though they con¬ 
tinued to accept tiie leadership of Irish ward bosses. At the time 
Whyte’s study was made, during the depression years of 1937^10, 
Comerville was a crowded slum; its old houses, in bad repair, were 
occupied almost entirely by Italian immigrants and their children, 
poor and largely unemployed, 

THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 

If we are to fudge how adequate any piece of sociological re¬ 
search may be, we need to know something about the way it was 
made. The observer in the Bank Wiring Hoorn was somewhat out¬ 
side the group, fie was friendly with the men but did not partici¬ 
pate in their activities, Whyte studied Comerville by becoming 
part of it He learned to speak Italian; he spent the better part of 
three years living in the district; he hung out with the Nortons 
on their comer* won the confidence of the leader and die rest of 
the gang, and became one of the gang in its games, its political 
campaigns, and its other activities. Moreover Whyte explained at 
least to the leader of the group wliat his purpose was it i coming 
to Comerville—that he was making a sociological study. In fact he 
enlisted the leader’s help in the work. 

We shall proceed with the Norton Street Gang as we did with 
the Bank Wiring Observation Room. In this chapter we shall pre¬ 
sent in ordinary’ language the main facts about the group, bringing 
in as little interpretation as possible; in the next we shall make an 
analysis of these facts, using our conceptual scheme. But in this 
particular case the procedure meets some difficulties. In writing 
Street Comer Society t Whyte was concerned with many things be¬ 
sides the Norton Street Gang Itself. He was concerned with show¬ 
ing the relation between the gang pattern of behavior, of which 
the Nortons were a typical example, and such matters as the rack¬ 
ets, the politics, and the avenues of social mobility— "getting ahead 
—in. Comerville. Our more modest interest Is in the small group it¬ 
self, and yet the pages that Whyte devotes especially to the Nor¬ 
tons are few and come in widely separated parts of his hook. At 
the very beginning he concentrates on this gang, going into great 
detail about its competition in bowling* and near the end he de- 
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scribes the behavior of the gang leader. Any disjointed ness in our 
description of the Nortons will be the result of our taking part of 
Whyte's material out of the context he gave it. Moreover, the im¬ 
portance of some of the facts we include will become clear only 
when we reach the analysis in the next chapter* 

THE CANO MEMBERS 

The Norton Street Gang, so named because its members hung 
out together on a Norton Street corner, included in the spring of 
I&&7 thirteen young nien; Doe, Mike, Dm my. Long John, Nutsy* 
Frank, Joe, Alec, Angelo, Fred, Lou, Carb and Tommy. As chil¬ 
dren, all of the men had lived in the same neighborhood in Corner- 
ville and gone to the same school. Many had belonged to an earlier 
adolescents' gang. The homes of most of them were still in Cor- 
nerville. Even Fred and Lou, whose families now had houses in a 
suburb of Eastern City, still returned to Norton Street to hang out 
with the gang. But home takes little tune in the life of a corner 
boy. "Except when be eats, sleeps, or is sick, he is rarely at home, 
and his friends always go to his comer first when they want to 
find him, Even the comer boy s name indicates die dominant im¬ 
port:* me of the gang in his activities* It is possible to associate 
with a group of men for months and never discover the family 
names of more than a few' of them. Most are known by nicknames 
attached to them by the group.” 

The year 1937 was one of depression, and the depression had 
hit Comer ville hard. All the members of the gang were in their 
twenties, Doc, Nutsy, and Mike the oldest at 29, Tommy the young¬ 
est at 20, and yet only two of diem had steady jobs. Carl and 
Tommy worked in factories; the rest were unemployed or could 
get only temporary work. Danny and Mike ran a crap game; Doc 
was on and oil the WPJL The fact of unemployment had an im¬ 
portant bearing on the formation of the group, as all of the men 
were of an age at which, in good times, they would have had work 
to take them away from the comer. They might also have married 
and settled down outride of CorncrviUe. 

Doc was the leader of the gang. He had been bora on Norton 
Street in 190S, His mother and father were the first Italians from 
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southern Italy to settle on the street. “In a large family. Doc was 
the youngest child and his mother's favorite. His father died when 
he was a small boy T When he was three years old* infantile paraly¬ 
sis shriveled his left arm so that it could never again be normal, 
hut by constant exercise he managed to develop it until he was 
able to use it for all but heavy work. 1 " Doe had been leader of the 
kids’ gang that preceded the Nortons. Nutsy had been leader earlier, 
hut then Doc beat Nutsy up in a tight, and T as Doc said, "After l 
walloped him, I told the kids what to do.' From then on the only 
serious threat to his position had come from Tony Fontana, a 
smalltime professional fighter. At one time he started to "get fresh 
with Doc, to push him around and talk big. Doc hit him, but as 
Doc told Whyte later, ~He wouldn't fight me. Why? Prestige 1 
suppose. Later we had it out with gloves on the playground. He 
was too good for me* Bill, 1 stayed with him, but he was too 
tough. . . * Could be hitt“ Apparently Tony did not want to as¬ 
sume the responsibility of leadership. This defeat did not hurt Doe s 
position, so long as Tony did not tarry through his threat to domi¬ 
nate Doe in front of the gang. 

The kids' gang broke up when the members were seventeen or 
eighteen years old. Doe himself worked for a while in the Norton 
Street Settlement House. He had always been interested in paint¬ 
ing. and had a gift for it, and through the settlement house he got 
a job in a shop that manufactured stained-glass windows. Then the 
depression deepened ; the stained-glass firm failed„ and Doe* un¬ 
employed , came back to the corner- In the early spring of 1937 the 
Norton Street Gang began to gather around him- Nutsy, Frank, 
Joe* Alec* Carl, and Tommy had long been friends of Docs* and 
they joined up. Angelo, Fred, and Lou followed. Danny and Mike 
were drawn to Norton Street both by their friendship for Doc and 
by the location of their crap game* next door to “the corner. Long 
John followed Danny and Mike, 

ORGANIZATION OF THE GANG 

A gang in Carnerville—and there were many like the Nortons— 
soon falls into a strict regime. Besides its own corner, it often has 
a regular evening meeting place, a cafeteria or a tavern, where the 
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gang goes at about nine o'clock for coffee or beer before going 
home. "Fosi linns at the tables are fixed by custom. Night after 
night each group gathers around the same tables. The right to 
these positions is recognized by other Comemlle groups.” A cor¬ 
ner boy never gets Far away from his own comer and his own 
routine. His lack of wider social experience contributes to, and is 
also a result of, his close association with a small group of friends. 
Even when away from the comer, the gang has its favorite kind 
of amusement, and h following this pattern, the Nortons $et aside 
nne evening a week for bowling* 

Certain kinds of behavior the gang values highly. One is athletic 
skill- a man should be a good boxer, bowler, baseball player. Close 
to athletic skill is toughness: ability to dish it out and take it. But 
a man does not have to be a crook to be tough, and some kinds 
of behavior are beneath a coiner boy* Doc said of his kids' gang: 
"We were the best street in Comenille. We didn't lush [steal from 
a drunk I or get in crap games. Sometimes we stole into shows free, 
but what do you expect?* As for women, it is expected that a man 
will "make" a girl if he can. This is the thing to do, but it is quite 
different from going steady with, or marrying, a girl who is *no 
good ” A man who does this may still remain a member of the 
gang, hut he is apt to be laughed at as a "sucker." In bad times 
as in good, if you have a few extra dlines you are expected to 
give them to your friend when he asks for them. You give them 
to him because he is your friend j at the same time the gift creates 
an obligation in bkn. He must help you when you need it p and 
the balance of favors must be roughly equal. The felt obligation 
is always present, and you will be rudely reminded of it if you 
fail to return a favor. This web of mutual aid and mutual duty 
spreads across the whole gang, and Whyte shows interestingly how 
the pattern is extended from the gang to politics and the rackets. 

Whyte provides a diagram, reproduced id Fig, 12 „ of the or¬ 
ganization oF the Nortons in the spring and summer of 1937. The 
diagram looks simple, but in fact it show's two things at once. In 
the first place, the lines between the members of the gang arc lines 
of "influence.” In actual behavior this seems to mean that if Doc 
felt the group ought to take a particular line of action, he was apt 
to talk the matter over first with Mike and Danny and perhaps 
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Long John, If the decision reached Long John it went no further? 
he influenced no one. But if it reached Mike, he was apt to pass 
it on to Nutsy, and through Nutsy it reached Frank, Joe, Alec, 
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Carl, and Tommy. Or Doe could influence Nutsy directly. As for 
influence in the opposite direction, if Tommy, for instance, hud 
an idea that the gang ought to take a certain step, the idea was 
apt to get to Doc through Carl and Nutsy, The diagram sums up 
hundreds uf instances in which communication between the men 
in the group took place in these channels. In the second place. 
Whyte says of the diagram that the positions of the boxes indicate 
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relative static Thus Doc was the person with highest status, or 
social rank, Mike and Danny were at about the same level, just 
below him; Tommy and Alec were at the bottom. 

Doc was the acknowledged leader of the Nortons, Mike and 
Danny serving as his lieutenants; the rest of the men were followers 
These three were older than any of the others except Nutsy, Mike 
and Danny also ran the crap game. While this prevented them 
from associating with the rest of the gang as frequently as Doc 
did, it gave them distinction. The men who hold a game are busi¬ 
nessmen; the shooters are suckers, and a sucker, even when he 
knows he is one. is not highly regarded in Comen ille. Furthermore, 
Doe, Mike, and Danny were, in their social contacts, less restricted 
to the gang itself than any of the others. They were well and fa¬ 
vorably known to other groups in Comerville and dealt as equals 
with other leaders. Doc indeed commanded enough influence to 
run, though unsuccessfully t for representative in the state Eegis- 
lature. The three were celebrated both for their fighting ability* 
though none of them was called upon to display it, and for their 
power? of self-expression. M Doe in particular was noted for his skill 
in arguments He was seldom drawn into a discussion, but when 
he was, he was able to outmaneuver his opponent without humili¬ 
ating him. 

Long John was in a special position, in that he had little influence 
over the rest of the gang—the others did not follow him—and yet 
he was dose to the leaders; Doc, Mike, and Danny. He was always 
taken along when they went anywhere, and so shared to some ex¬ 
tent in their prestige. At the same time, fie used to gamble away 
in the crap game any money he might happen to have, and this 
made him a sucker. 

BOWLING ' 

As we have learned from the Bank Wiring Observation Room, 
some kinds of behavior that may look trivial to outsiders-for in¬ 
stance, the kind of candy a man eats-are on occasion good signs 
of social rank or t to use the commoner phrase, social status in a 
group. In order to illustrate what he means by social status, Whyte 
describes In great detail a favorite activity of the Nortons-bowL 
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ing. Through the winter and spring of 1937-38, Long John, Alec, 
Joe, and Front bowled together several nights a week, and on 
Saturday nights the whole gang gathered at the alleys for team 
and individual matches. These became the climax: of the weeks 
sporting events; on other days the men would discuss at length 
what had happened on the last Saturday night and what would 
happen on the next Doc chose a five-man team to bowl for the 
Nortons against other gangs and dubs. He first chose Danny, Long 
John, and himself, that is, three men who were important mem¬ 
bers of the Nortons for reasons other than skill at bowling, Mike 
was not included; he had never been a good bowler and was just 
beginning to howl regularly. The two other members of the team 
were not taken from the follower group among the Nortons. In¬ 
stead Doc named Chris Teludo, Nutsy's older cousin, and a man 
named Mark Ciampa. Neither of these men was a member of the 
Nortons at other times* but both were good bowlers. These five, 
Dqc 3 Danny, Long John, Chris, and Mark, bonded for the Nortons. 
Only when a member of the regular team was absent was one of 
the followers called in. and on such occasions he never distin¬ 
guished himself. 

“The followers were not content with being substitutes They 
claimed that they had not been given an opportunity to prove their 
ability. One Saturday night in February’, 1938, Mike organized an 
intTadique match. His team was made up of Chris Teludo, Doe, 
Long John, himself, and Bill Whyte, Danny was sick at the time, 
and Bill was put in to substitute for him. Frank, Alec, Joe, Lou, 
and Tommy made up the other team. Interest in this match was 
more intense than in the ordinary 1 'chooso^np' matches but the 
followers bowled poorly and never had a chance," The followers* 
as a team* never again challenged the first team. 

Yet in individual competition some of the followers could on 
occasion make escelk-nt bowling scores. Frank, for one, was a nat¬ 
ural athlete ant! a semiprofessional baseball player, although he 
once admitted to Whyte, "I can t seem to play ball when I'm play¬ 
ing with fellows i know. , , T He often practiced bowling, and 
sometimes bowled well, hut never well enough to be considered 
for the first team, it may be worth mentioning that at this time 
Frank worked with Alee in the pastry shop owned by Alec's uncle. 
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lie had little steady employment and little money, became de¬ 
pendent on Alec for most of his expenses in gruup activities, and 
held a very low rank in the group. 

In the same way. Alee often bowled well. In fact "he made the 
highest single score of the season, and he frequently excelled dur¬ 
ing the week when he liowlcd with Frank, Long John, Joe Dodge, 
and Bill Whyte, but on Saturday nights, when the group was all 
assembled, his performance was quite different," One evening be 
boasted to Long John that he could lick every man on the first 
team. Long John had an answer to that: "You think you could heat 
us, hut under pressure you die," Alec was furious, although he rec¬ 
ognised the group’s opinion of his howling. But Long John turned 
out to be right. Shortly after this conversation, Alec had several 
chances to prove himself, but each time it was an "off night" and 
he fa ik'd. The rest of the followers, except Tommy, were never 
good enough to make boasts. Tommy was a good bowler, but he 
did most of his bowling with a younger group. 

Toward the end of April 1938, Doc had the idea that the end 
of the season should be celebrated by an individual bowling match 
among the members of the group. "He persuaded the owner of the 
alleys to contribute ten dollars in prize money to be divided among 
tile three highest scorers. It was decided that only those who had 
bowled regularly should be eligible, and on this basis Lou, Fred, 
and Tommy were eliminated,” This wap the first time a full-dress 
competition had even been planned, and there was much specula¬ 
tion about the order in which the bowlers would finish. Doc, Danny, 
and Long John published their predictions. They agreed that the 
men on the first team would get the highest scores; that is, the 
three of them, together with Mark Ciampa and Chris Teludo, 
would all be in the top five. Next, they thought, would come either 
Bill Whyte or Mike. They placed Alee. Frank, and Carl close to 
die Ijottom. and conceded Joe Dodge last place. 

Chris did not show up for the match. Alec let it be known that 
he was going to show' the boys something, and after the first four 
boxes he was leading by several pins. 'He turned to Doc and said, 
Jin out to get you boys tonight.' But then he began to miss, and! 
as mistake followed mistake, he stopped trying. Between turns, lie 
went out for drinks, so that he became flushed and unsteady on 
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his feet. He threw the ball carelessly, pretending that be vveln not 
interested in the competition* His collapse W m sudden and com¬ 
plete; in the space of a few boxes he dropped from first to last 
place/ At the end of the match, the bowlers ranked by score as 
follows: 


1* Whyte 

2. Danny 

3. Doe 

4. Long John 

5. Mike 


6. Joe 

7. Mark 

8* Car! 
9- Frank 
10, Alee 


Note that there were only three departures from the published 
predictions of Doc, Danny, and Long John. Whyte and Joe Dodge 
did much better than the leaders expected. Mark a little less well. 
We are not trying to explain the departures from the predictions, 
but it may be worth pointing nut that both Whyte and A lark were 
in somewhat ambiguous social positions. Whyte was in origin an 
outsider. Though close to all the boys* he was closer to the leaders 
than to the followers, and Doc was his particular friend Mark was 
not a member of the gang and associated with it only at else bowl¬ 
ing alleys. 

After the match* Doc and Long John discussed the results with 
Whyte. The conversation went as follows: 

loxg joiin: I only wanted to be sure that Alec or Joe Dodge didn't 
win. That wouldn’t have been right. 

doc: Dint's right* We didn’t want to make it tough for you [Whyte], 
liccnu.sc we all liked ydu, end the other fellows did too* If someone had 
tried to make it tough lor you* we would have protected you, * , * If 
Joe Dodge or Alec hud been out in front, it would have been different. 
We would have talked them out of iL We would hare made plenty of 
noise. We would have been really vicious. , * . 


Whyte asked Doc what would have happened if Alec or Joe had 
won* His answer was: "They wouldn't have known how to take it. 
That’s why we were out to beat them. If they had won, there would 
have been a lot of noise. Plenty of arguments. We would have 
called it lucky—things like that* We would have tried to get them 
in another match and then ruin them. We would have to put them in 
their places/ 
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Though Whyte had been ahead from almost the beginning of 
the match, he had been subjected only to good-natured kidding. 
As he says, "In a very real sense, 1 was permitted to win.” At the 
same time not even the leaders had expected him to win, and he 
was not allowed to get a swelled head. He was hailed as "The 
Champ" or even as “The Cheese Champ " Rather than admit he 
had won by a fluke, he pressed bis claims as a first-rank bowler. 
So Doc arranged to have him bowl a match against Long John. 
If he won, he would have the right to challenge Doc or Danny, 
The four went to the alleys together. Urged on by Doc and Danny, 
Long John won a decisive victory, 

Alec was only temporarily crushed by his defeat in the group 
match. "For a few days he was nut seen on the comer, but then he 
re turned and sought to re-establish himself. When the boys went 
bowling, he challenged Long John to an individual match and de¬ 
flated him, Alec began to talk once more. Again he challenged 
Long John to a match, and again he defeated him. When bowling 
was resumed In the fall, Long John became .Alec's favorite oppo 
neat, and for some time Alec nearly always came out ahead. He 
gloated. Long John explained: ‘He seems to have the Indian sign 
on me.' And that is the way these incidents were interpreted by 
others-simply as a queer quirk of the game. 

"It is significant that, in making his challenge, Alec selected Long 
John instead of Doc, Danny, and Mike. It was not that Long John's 
bowling ability was uncertain. His average was about the same as 
that of Doc or Danny and better than that of Mike. As a member 
Of the top group but not a leader in his own right, it was his social 
position that was vulnerable. 

"When Long John and Alec acted outside the group situation 
it became possible for Alec to win. Long John was still considered 
the dependable man in a team match, and that was more important 
in relation to a man's standing in the group. Nevertheless, the 
leaders felt that Alec should not be defeating Long John and tried 
to reverse the situation. As Doc told Whyte: 


Alec isn't so aggressive these days. [ steamed up a , the way he was eoine 
ofter Long John, and I blasted him. . . . Then [ talked to Long John 
Jofm is art introvert. He hruds over things, and sometimes he feels in¬ 
ferior. He can I be aggressive like Alec, and when Alec tells him how he 
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can always beat him, Lung John gets to think that Alec is the letter 
bowler. ... I talked to him, E made him see lhat he should 1x>wl but¬ 
ter than Alec, 1 persuaded him that he was really the better howler. 
. * , Now you watch them the next time out. Ill bet Long John will ruin 
him* 

“The next time Long John did defeat Alec, He was not able to 
do it every time, but they became so evenly matched that Alec 
lost interest in such competition." 1 

Clearly the group, and particularly the leaders, had a definite 
Idea what a mans standing in bowling ought to be* and this idea 
had a real fifed on the way be bowled. Good bowling was not n 
matter of sheer individual ability, if indeed individual ability meant 
anything. Alee and Frank showed that they could bowl well at 
times, but they could not keep it up. As in all games that demand 
muscular co-ordination, a man is badly handicapped in bowling if 
he "tightens up. p His ability to control the ball and make a difficult 
shot depends enormously on bis confidence that he can do it. The 
mere heat of the contest will not cany him through. If he Is com¬ 
peting on a five-man team, the bowler must wait his turn at the 
alleys, and he has plenty of time to brood over his mistakes. Then, 
when it is his turn, he will be in danger of tighti'mhg up* 

The custom* almost universal in American sports, of heckling 
ones opponents is also a factor in bowling skill. The heckling is 
general; the tone varies greatly but is always recognizable. There 
is the gentle kidding of the mao you really wish well, and there is 
heckling of another kind. A strike—knocking down all the pins with 
the first ball—takes great skill„ and the Nortons felt that it was a 
matter of chance when a man got a strike. They judged a bowler 
not by his strikes but by his ability to get spares; to “pick” the pins 
remaining on the alley after die first ball. Now when you have 
only one or two pins left standing, and your opponents are shout¬ 
ing, “He can't pick it up,” then you most need the confidence that 
will take the tension out of your muscles and give you smooth con¬ 
trol. You will have the necessary confidence if you have made good 
shots in the past ami are accustomed to getting good scores. Above 
all, you will have confidence if your teammates have made plain 
by comments, past and present, their belief that you can make the 
shot. Then their opinion of you tells. On the one hand, your bowl- 
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mg ability helps to form their good or bad opinion of you* though 
it only helps, as many other fnctors—iiideed your whole social be¬ 
havior—will sway their Judgment, On the other hand, their opinion 
is crucial in determining how well you bowl. 

We have seen how opinion affected the results of individual com¬ 
petition among the Nortons, The force of opinion showed itself 
also when the gang chose up sides for an in Ira gang team match. 
"When Dflc d Danny* Long John, or Mike bowled on opposing sides, 
they kidded one another good-naturedly. Good scores were ex¬ 
pected of than, and bad scores were accounted for by bad luck 
or temporary lapses of form. When a follower threatened to better 
his position, the remarks took quite a different form. The boys 
shouted at him that lie was lucky* that he was "bowling over his 
head/ The effort was made to persuade him that he should not be 
bowling as well as he was, that a good performance was abnormal 
for him. This type of verbal attack was very important in keeping 
the members "in their places/ It was used particularly by the fol¬ 
lowers so that in effect, they were trying to keep one another down. 
While Long John, one of the most frequent targets For such at¬ 
tacks, responded in kind. Doc, Danny, and Mike seldom used this 
weapon* However, the leaders would have met a real threat on the 
part oF Alec or Joe by such psychological pressures/ 

The very process of choosing up sides for these intragang team 
matches show r ed what the Nortons thought of one another's ability 
at bowling. Two men chose sides to make five-man teams. "Tile 
choosers were often, but not always, among the best bowlers/ Two 
poor bowlers might do the choosing, so long as they were evenly 
matched; but in all cases the method was the same, a method 
familiar to Americans, “Each one tried to select the best bowler 
among those who were still unchosen. When more than ten men 
were present, choice was limited to the first ten to arrive, so that 
even a poor bowler would be chosen if he came early. It was the 
order of choice which was important. Sides were chosen several 
times each Saturday night, and in this way a man was constantly 
reminded of the value placed upon his ability by his fellows and 
of the sort of performance expected af him." 

Finally, the standing of a man in the eyes of other gang^ con¬ 
tributed to bis standing, even in bowling, within his own gang. 


“Jn the season of 19384>9 Doc began keeping the scores of each 
man every Saturday night so that the Nortons' team could be se¬ 
lect ixl strictly according to the averages of the bowlers, and there 
could be no accusation of favoritism. One afternoon when Bill 
Whyte and Doc were talking about bowling performances. Bill 
asked Doe and Danny what would happen if five members of the 
second team should make better averages than the first-team bowl¬ 
ers, Would they then become the first team? Danny said; 

Suppose they did beat us, and I he San Marcos would come up and 
want a match with us, Wed tell them, (hose fellows are really the first 
team, but the Sun Marcos would say. "We don’t want to bowl (hem. we 
want to bowl you . 1 We would say, "All right, you want to bowl Docs 
team ? 1 and we would bowl them. 

Doc added. "I want you to understand* Bill* we're conducting this ac¬ 
cording to democratic principles. It P s the others who won't let us be 
democratic.* 

LEADERSHIP 

At the end of his book Whyte makes some general observations 
about the leader of a gang in Camomile, He does not say in so 
many words that they all apply to Doc p the leader of the Nortons, 
but it is likely that they do. as the Nortons were the gang Whyte 
knew liesL At any rate, wc shall assume that they apply to Doe, 

The leader is the man who, on the whole, best lives up to the 
standard of behavior that the group values. If the group is inter¬ 
ested in boxing or bowling—and any group of young men in Amer¬ 
ica $ets great store by athletic skill—, the leader must be a com¬ 
petent boxer or bowler. At the same time* he naturally promotes 
those activities m which he excels* and his high social standing 
helps him, as wfi have seen, to esccd in them. He also lives up to 
the demands uf mutual aid better than the rest of the group^ “The 
man with low status may violate his obligations without much 
change in his position. His fellows know that he has failed to dis¬ 
charge certain obligations in the past, and his position reflects his 
past performances. On the other hand, the leader is depended upon 
by all the members to meet his personal obligations. He cannot 
Fail to do so without causing confusion and endangering his posi- 
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tioa. . .* * When he gives Ins ward to one of his boys, be keeps it" 
In order that he may always be solvent in the matter of favors, 
the leader is careful not to be under obligation to one of his fol¬ 
lowers in large amounts or for long. If he himself docs borrow* lie 
is apt to borrow from one of his lieutenants or. better, from an 
outsider. Here his social contacts outside the gang, much more 
frequent than those of his followers, will help him. as will the very 
Fact of his leadership* In Cornemlle polities, for instance, a man 
who wants the support of the gang will go to the gang leader, and 
to the gang leader will also go the petty favors in which support 
is repaid. It follows that the leader always gives more in money 
and favors to his followers than he ever receives from them, and 
that he is enabled to do so just because he is a leader; he has more 
patronage to dispense. He pays them in money; they repay him 
iu the coin of accepted leadership. 

When the Leader is not present, the gang tends to fall apart into 
smaller groups. Among the Nortons, as Whyte's diagram shows* 
these subgroups were two in number; Nutsy’s followers and An¬ 
gelo's. “When the leader appears, the situation changes strikingly. 
The small units form into one large group. The conversation be¬ 
comes general, and unified action frequently follows. The leader 
becomes the central point of discussion. A follower starts to say 
something, pauses when he notices the leader is not listening, and 
begins again whi-n he has the leader's attention,™ 

Thus communication flows toward the leader. It fluws toward 
him in general conversations; it also flows toward him in private 
ones. The followers come to him with their problems and confi¬ 
dences. Thus he is better informed than anyone else about what 
is going on in the gang. When a quarrel arises among the boys, 
be knows what its sources are and is in a better position to settle 
it than any other man. Since his opinion is the most important 
single factor in determining a man's standing in die group, each 
party- to a quarrel comes to him with it$ version of the story, and 
may appeal to him to act as judge and compose the differences. 
Here again he' most live up to the standards of the group or rbk 
his position. He must be scrupulously fair, even when his closest 
friends are eoncemed-and not all men in the group are equally 
close to him. 
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If communication flows towards the leader, it also flows away 
from him. He is the man who makes the decisions, who starts ac¬ 
tion going, and he is expected to do so. Other men may offer sug¬ 
gestions* but these must reach him and receive his approval before 
the gang w ill take them up and do something about them. More¬ 
over, his decisions will pass through definite channels: the leader 
secures group action by dealing first with Jris lieutenants. Doc ex¬ 
plained unco; "On any comer you would Hnd not only a leader 
but probably a couple of lieutenants* They could be leaders them¬ 
selves, but they let the man lead tbeim You would say, They let 
him lead because they like the way he does things." Sure, but he 
leans upon them for his authority*" 

Finally, the leaders position depends on his being "‘right ' 1 being 
right meaning simply that bis decisions have usually turned out 
to be acceptable to the group. “'One night when the Nortons bad 
a bowling match. Long John bad no money to put up as his side 
bet, and he agreed that Chick Morelh should bowl in bis place. 
After the match Danny said to Doc, ’You should never have put 
Chick m there . 1 Doe replied with some annoyance. Listen, Danny, 
you yourself suggested that Chick should bowl instead of Long 
John/ Danny said, 'I know; but you shouldn't have let it go/ 
Even against his own advice, Danny liad relied on Doc to make 
the right decision. Ability to cany- the followers with him is the 
source of any leaders authority. 
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The Position of the Leader 

Influence of the Environment , . . The Jnltfriur? Sysftfm: 
The Group as a Whote .. T Differentiation within the 
Group: Mutual Dependence of AcHuxfy and Setttfmeni 
.,. iif iifjcdl Dcpertdmce of Sentiment and Inf enaction 
.. * Muftttd Dependence of Interaction ami Activity .., 
Reaction of the Interne! System on the Environment 


IN ACCORDANCE with our regular procedure* 
we shall now go back and, using our conceptual scheme, make an 
analysis of the Norton Street Gang, or rather the facts about the 
gang that Whyte gives us. We are not especially interested in de¬ 
scribing the surface facts of group life, however picturesque they 
may be. As o necessary evil, they are described because from them 
all pro-founder investigation starts, but they are endless and vary 
from group to group. Instead w-e are interested in establishing the 
similarities between groups that underlie the surface facts. These 
similarities* we believe ^ can only become clear to us if we have a 
single way of analyzing group behavior and apply it regularly to 
every” new group we encounter. We must train ourselves so thor¬ 
oughly in a method of thinking about group life that Its use will 
become second nature. Fur this purpose, practice is what we need, 
practice in applying our conceptual scheme. We practiced on the 
Bank Wiring group; in this chapter we shall practice on the Norton 
Street Gang; in time we shall know how to take hold of any new 
group we meet* in or out of this book. 

Although we shall apply our method in the same way to every 
new group* we shall not expect to emphasize the same points every' 
time. That would only lead to dreary repetition, whereas we want 
to introduce one or two new ideas in each chapter. The same fea- 
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tures lend to reappear in every group, but not all elaborated to 
the same degree. The most conspicuous feature of the Bank Wiring 
Observation Room was the development of the cliques and Us 
relation to the organisation of work Leadership was only rudi¬ 
mentary, In the Norton Street Gang, leadership was well developed, 
and we shall* in our analysis, pay most attention to Us character¬ 
istics. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


We begin, as always, with the environment and its influence 
upon the group* The Bank Wiremett were originally brought to¬ 
gether by a business organization* This was not true of tile Nor¬ 
tons, but other characteristics of their environment conspired to 
increase and maintain interaction among them. As we have seen* 
their families had long lived in the Norton Street neighborhood of 
Cornerville; they themselves had gone to school together; they had 
belonged to an earlier gang of adolescents, and all but two of the 
men still lived in Cornerville. To this extent, the environment had 


thrown them together until their interaction had become habitual, 
and the effect of the environment in increasing interaction is the 
starting point for the formation of a group. 

Not only did the environment throw the Nortons together- it 
also tended to discourage their frequent interaction in groups other 
than the gang* Cornerville was a slum; its tenements were old and 
crowded. There was not much room for family life and not much 
charm in it. The Nortons, moreover, were children of immigrant 
parents. Their fathers and mothers had come to America as adults; 
they themselves had been born in America, or had arrived here at 
so early an age that they remembered nothing of the old country. 
Since the Italian pattern conflicted with the American at many 
pointy ihe old folks had little to offer the youngsters that could 
help them fit into American life. What they needed to learn they 
could learn only away from home. Must young men want to get 
away from their families, but for all die reasons we have cited the 
Nortons spent even mote time than other young Americans hang¬ 
ing around with their age-mates. They went home p for the most 
part, only to eat and sleep. 
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The gang members might have gone to the Norton Street Settle¬ 
ment House, After all, it was there to provide a Letter recreation 
center than a street corner and to help young Italians adjust to Amer¬ 
ican life. But forces were at work that limited the effectiveness of the 
settlement house. The standards of behavior of its administrators 
were those of middle-class American society, of the “good people" 
of Eastern City. For the young men of Italian descent who were 
willing and able to work to attain these standards the settlement 
house could do much. It could K and did, start them on the road to 
success and full assimilation. But such men were a minority. IF 
Comervilles standards were not altogether the old Italian stand¬ 
ards* neither were they altogether those of the good people of 
Eastern City. The leaders of the Comerville boys ? gangs naturally 
conformed to Comcrv Lljc's standards: that was one condition of 
their leadership. They did not feel at home in the settlement house, 
which, falling to attract the leaders, failed also to bring in their 
followers. In effect, the settlement house wanted the boys to came 
in on its own terms, not theirs . 1 

The boys* gang is a natural phenomenon of adolescence, at least 
in America. It springs up in every community. What makes the 
adult gang seem somehow wrong to many people is that it pro¬ 
longs an adolescent pattern well past adolescence. Many oF the 
Nortons were in their late twenties, yet they still spent most of 
their time on the comer. For this the depression could he blamed 
and the lack of opportunity for the advancement of young ItaHan- 
Americans. .Most cF the Nortons had no particular work-training 
or skill, nor had their families position and influence. They were 
poor men to Isegin with, and as such w-ere almost bound to become 
unemployed in a depression. In good times they might have had 
jobs and got marrietL 

But even if there had been no depression, the Nortons would 
still have had trouble escaping from the comer. Whyte shows that 
social advancement within CoraerviUe takes place largely In the 
channels offered by local politics and the rackets, which are closely 
tied in with the comer-boy pattern of behavior. Advancement out 
side of Comerville, in the world of business and the professions, 

* 5m Street Corner Society, QG-MM, 
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requires that a man cut himself loose from his old friends and 
way of life—something that not every young man, in Comerville 
or out, finds it easy to do. 3 

The environment, then, tended to throw the members of the 
gang together and keep them together. It also had an influence 
on what they did and did not do. The Nortons were unemployed, 
which meant that certain kinds of activity were not Open to them, 
and they were reduced to ‘‘hanging out - on the comer. Certain 
other kinds of activity they were particularly apt to take up, by 
reason of the norms they brought to the group from Comerville 
society at large, Comerville people were mostly members of the 
lower class; the gang members were young men, and there were 
many comer gangs In Comerville besides the Nortons, The norms 
of behavior the members of the gang valued highly—skill in games 
and athletics, toughness, willingness to share one's money and other 
advantages with a friend—were all characteristic of a lower-class, 
youthful society, organized in gangs. To take one example, these 
norms made it particularly likely that the Nortons would pursue 
an activity such as bowling. 

But there was nothing in the environment of the gang to 
compare with the Western Electric Company, and nothing as spe¬ 
cific as the organization of work, determined by the company, in 
its influence on differentiation within the group. The external sys¬ 
tem of the gang consisted only of frequent interaction among the 
members, the absence of certain kinds of activity, and some tend¬ 
ency to take Up certain Ollier kinds, such as games of athletic skill. 
Much the larger part of group behavior was highly spontaneous; 
that is to say, it was not directly conditioned by the environment, 
f or this reason we may speak of the Nortons as an flirfowfuoar 
group,* provided we remember that autonomy is always a matter 
of degree and that no group wholly escapes environmental influ¬ 
ences. We shall want to ask, as we compare the Nortons with the 

*S« ibid,. 94-108, , , „ 

1 This name is borrowed bom the journal tfiiiiled Group* 

Bulfr'fin, R, Spence and M. Rogers etk The difference between the Nurtmis 
and tV Bank Wiring ^jcmp resembles the differences bclwteri the pjycJitf^rotjp 
and the laciugmup in fL H. Jennings* “SoeiniTWftric Diffcicnttntien uf Lhe 
Fsychegiuup and the Sociogmnp^ Stnrtowfry, X (11*37). 71-9, 
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next group we study, whether a groups autonomy has any effect 
on the character of its leadership. 

the internal system: the group as a whole 

Standing on the generalizations made in earlier chapters, we 
shall do no more here titan point to a few parallels between the 
internal systems of the Nortons and the Bank Wi remen, As before 
we shall proceed by successive approximations, first blocking in 
the main outlines of the group as a whole, and then differentiating 
more carefully the behavior of subgroups and individuals. 

The Nortons hung out together. This was their Way of saying 
that they interacted frequently with one another. Repeated social 
contacts define a group. And this frequent interaction w;is asso¬ 
ciated with sentiments of liking for one another; the Nortons were 
friends. There are no “natural" sentiments between people, not 
even between mother and child, apart from such repeated can- 
tacts, though some of us still talk as if there were. No doubt some 
members of the group interacted with one another with a particu¬ 
larly high frequency and were particularly friendly. For instance. 
Doc, Danny, Mike, and Long John saw a great deal of one another 
-note how often everyday phrases like this denote sheer interaction 
without specifying the activity that accompanies the interaction- 
arid they were also especially close friends. But when the gang 
was assembled at one of its regular haunts, every member must 
have interacted with every other, and all were friendly to some 
degree. We must always remember the wise remark by Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson that in carefully analyzing the differentiation 
wilbin the group it is easy to lose sight of its over all unity. Both 
differentiation and unity are always present. 

Moreover, frequent interaction within the group implied infre¬ 
quent interaction outside it. This, again, was more true of some 
members of the group than of others. Some of the Nortons had 
hardly any associates outside the group. They always saw the same 
old gang. This poverty of social contact was much less character¬ 
istic of the leaders. And, as usual, infrequent interaction with out¬ 
siders was associated with unfavorable sentiments towards them. 
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The Nortons felt themselves to be “better” than other Comerville 
gangs. 

Sen tin lent does not exist in a vacuum but needs the sustenance 
of activity. One way in which friendship expressed itself among 
the Nortons was in lending a man money and doing him other 
favors in time of need. Note how an activity like this has a three¬ 
fold significance: a loan i$ a sacrifice of immediate self-interest on 
the part of the man making the loan; it is also an expression of 
friendships and it is expected in the norms of the group. Besides 
these exchanges which, like helping in the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room. linked individuals together, the group seized on otner 
activities that it carried out as a unit: merely hanging on the comer 
and talking^ going to a cafeteria for codec and more talk, playing 
games such as bowling* and taking part in political campaigns. 
Finally, to complete the circle, these activities supported inter¬ 
action, as they were stimulated by it. 

In the dynamic relations between interaction, sentiment, and ac¬ 
tivity, we can follow the process nf elaboration, or "build- up" in 
the internal system, We can also see the process of standardization. 
The Nortons fell into a routine, and a rather rigid one at that. At 
certain hours they hung out on the comer, at others they went to a 
cafeteria for coifee. It was always the same cafeteria; they always 
sat down at the same table and at the same seats. On Saturday 
nights the gang went bowling. Anyone who knew the group could 
tell where it was almost certain to be found at any moment In 
elaborating their activities, the Nortons also made them customary. 
It is a mistake to think that the environment is die only agency that 
imposes custom on society, as the seasons impose some customs on 
a farmer. Society makes and imposes its own routines. Nor i$ there 
anything mysterious about the proce^. The best way to under¬ 
stand why routines exist is to ask what would happen if they did 
not. Suppose you are a gang member and are not present to take 
part in some activity of the group. To that extent you fail to inter¬ 
act with the other members, and to that extent you arc no longer a 
member of the group. But one of our fundamental assumptions is 
that interaction with others is rewarding to a person and failure to 
interact or social isolation* hurtful. So when you fail to interact 
with your own group, you have been hurt, especially if, like many 
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of the Nortons, you have no other group to which you can turn. 
The routine of a group therefore implies a control: once it is estab¬ 
lished, you depart from it at your social peril Conversely* and this 
is perhaps a more difficult point to grasp, even a hint of peril helps 
establish the routine, if, fearing the consequences of departure 
from the groups routine, you act sn as to abide by it, you have by 
that action helped to establish the routine. Custom and control 
grow up together. Which comes first we cannot say T but the inter¬ 
play between the two may bring it about that a group left to itself 
will maintain fairly rigid routines. These dynamic balances are the 
steel of society. 

The same kind of argument can be used in analyzing the relation 
between custom and expectation. If you are a gang member, you 
know that the gang will probably be hanging out on the comer 
at a certain time, and that if it is not there, it must be at one of a 
very few other places* The established routine enables you to find 
your friends, to act sensibly and coherently without wasting time, 
and this kind of action is rewarding. Many wise men have poisited 
out that people are lost without some framework of expected be¬ 
havior. But the need for routine docs not account for its appear¬ 
ance. Except in fairy' tales, useful articles do not appear just be¬ 
cause they are needed. The interesting point is that by acting on 
your expectations you, and others like you, are helping to create 
the very thing you all need. The fact is that if the gang turns out 
to be where voti expected it* and you join it [here* you have by 
your action helped to create the routine on which your future ex¬ 
pectations, and those of others, will be based. Tills plunge into the 
problem of custom and control will be followed later by a whole 
chapter on the subject. 

DIFFERENTIATION WTTHIN THE CROUP; 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF ACTIVITY AND SENTIMENT 

The Nortons, like all groups, evaluated a mans behavior by cer¬ 
tain norms. He was expected to be strong and skillful at games and 
athletic sports, particularly those in which the group was inter¬ 
ested; he should lie openhanded and ready to meet his obligations; 
be should be able to “dish it out and take it*; he should be no 
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sucker, and so on. Though the group may not have stated its norms 
thus explicitly, they nevertheless governed its judgments. The more 
closely a mao in his activities conformed to these standards the 
more popular he was and the higher his social rank. 

We might* following Whyte* have spoken of statu* instead of 
rank, hut status* as ordinarily used by sociologists, refers to several 
different kinds of fact, while we want a word that refers to one 
kind only. We have spoken of this before, but perhaps a reminder 
is needed now. When a sociologist rays that a man has high status 
in an organization* he may mean any or all of the following: (a) 
the man is close to the center of the web of communication in 
the organisation’ (f?) he is carrying On a particular kind of activity 
or maintaining a certain level of activity: and ( c ) by ra ison of his 
position in the web of communication and the kind of job He does, 
he is highly ranked or valued. Thus in a certain manufacturing 
firm, the General Manager reports to the President, is in charge of 
manufacturing, and has high prestige. We do not want to lump all 
three aspects of his position together under the name of status, but 
to separate them and see the relations among them. And of the 
three aspects, we give the name of rank to the evaluation or pres¬ 
tige aspect—in our language, the sentimental aspect. 

In the Bank Wiring group we saw that the persons and sub¬ 
groups coming closest to achieving the group norms were also those 
holding highest social rank. Although wc could see this relation 
most dearly in the matter of output, because output was measured, 
the relation also seemed to hold for such activities as conversation: 
the group that talked with least noise and most sophistication had 
the highest social rank. The activities of the Nortons were somewhat 
different from those of the Bank Wirawn* but the underlying rela¬ 
tion between activity and sentiment remained the same, and the 
relation could again be seen most clearly where the quality of the 
activity could be easily measured—in this case* by bowling scores. 
It was perhaps for this reason that Whyte spent so much time on 
the Nortnns" behavior in bowling. At any rate his data* especially 
the results of intragroup competition, make it plain that the men 
who got the better scores in bowling* Danny p Doc p Mike, and Long 
John* all had higher social rank among the Nortons than the men 
who got the lower scores, Joe, Mark, Car! p Frank, and Alec- And 
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just iis the relation between runt and output in the Bank Wiring 
Observation Boom was one of mutual dependence, so was the re¬ 
lation between rant and bowling among the Nortons. Ability in 
bowling certainly helped give a man a high social rank, but high 
social rank also helped give a man ability in bowling. He was ex¬ 
pected to do well; be had confidence, and the leaders supported 
him. 

On the face of it, we might have expected that a man would do 
very much better in some activities than in others; that is, if he 
were a good bowler, ho might be slow to return a favor. But in 
fact the kind of relation that existed between rank and bowl¬ 
ing scores also held for most of the men in their other activities. 
The leaders were good bowlers; they were also good boxers. They 
were particularly aireful to return favors, so careful indeed that 
the followers got more money from the Leaders than they ever re¬ 
turned, The leaders were also fair and fust in their decisions. And ' 
just as Taylor (W3), the most popular man and incipient leader 
among the Bank Wiremen, came closer than the others to realizing 
off the norms of the group, so did Doc, the leader and most popular 
man among the Nortons. 

The point is that a good record in one activity is not enough to 
give a man high social rank. Among the Bank Wiremen Kmpa 
(W6) lived up to the norms of the group in the matter of output 
hut not in other ways, and among the Nortons Alec was com¬ 
parable to Krupa, in individual matches and when the leaders of 
the group did not gang up on him, he could do very- well in bowl¬ 
ing. but in other activities he did not conform very closely to group 
standards. He was boastful; he was aggressive in trying to improve 
his social ranking. He spent more time chasing girls than the other 
Nortons did, and, what was worse, showed that he was capable of 
leaving friends in the lurch when on the prowl.' If his behavior 
had improved in these respects, his social rank might then have 
risen, and his scores in intrudique bowling competition might have 
been allowed to go up. As it was, his rank remained low. On the 
basis of all this data, we can say again, as we said in our study of 
the Bank Wiremen, that the closer on individual or a subgroup 
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comes to realizing in all activities the norms of the group as a whole , 
the higher will he the social rank of the individual or subgroup , 

In both the Bant Wiring Observation Room and the Norton 
Street Gang social rant and the degree to which a person lived 
up to the norms of the group were positively correlated. But vve can 
see more clearly in the latter than in the former some of the mech¬ 
anisms by wliicli this association was maintained. So far we have 
talked as if the sentiments according to which the members of a 
group are ranked in some order were shared by all the members of 
the group. We have talked as if all would agree on the ranking. 
Though this is true enough for a first approximate description of 
group behavior. It also becomes clear from Whytes data on the 
Nortons that the sentiments of the leaders of a group carry greater 
%weight than those of the followers in establishing a social ranking , 
The sentiments of the leaders are transmitted to the followers, and 
when the leaders have established a ranking, they take action to 
preserve it. Thus when the leaders of the Nortons felt that Long 
John was getting lower scores in bowling than their opinion of him 
warranted, they tried by encouragement tn improve his scores p and 
when Alee was getting too high a score* they proceeded by heckling 
to bring it dow n. But the leaders were not alone in keeping persons 
of low social rank in their places. The followers shared in some 
degree their leaders' opinions, and if one of the followers bowled 
too well for his rank, the rest turned on him- They kept each other 
down* 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF SENTIMENT AND INTERACTION 

In an earlier chapter* talking of the mutual dependence of inter¬ 
action and sentiment we began by pointing out that persons who 
interact with one another more frequently than they do with peo¬ 
ple whom wc choose to consider outsiders also have stronger favor¬ 
able sentiments for one another than they have for the outsiders- 
In a Brst approach to an analysis of group behavior, this statement 
is good enough, but if the relation between interaction and senti¬ 
ment were no more complex than this, differentiation within the 
group would not go as far as we know it dues. Among the Bank 
Wire men, the members of the group tended to go to Taylor (WS) 
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in order to help him or to get his advice, and Taylor was the most 
popular man in the room. Among the Nortons the pattern was a 
little more complicated, since lieutenants were interposed between 
the top leader and the followers. If Lou, for instance, had a sug¬ 
gestion for the gang as a whole, or if he had a problem oil which 
he wanted advice, the suggestion or the problem might go to Doc 
directly. But it might also go to Doc, if we can believe Whyte's 
diagram showing "lines of influence” in the group (Fig 12 above), 
by way of Angelo and Danny. In the same way, if Carl had an 
idea lie might take it directly to Doc or indirectly through Nutsy 
and Mike. And Doc, as wc know, had the highest social rank in 
the gang, Danny and Mike ranking next to him. We can say then 
that the higher a man's social rank, the larger will be the number 
of persons that originate interaction for him, either directly pr 
through intermediaries. Men that arc not highly valued must seek 
others rather than be sought by them. 

Rut the word interaction implies a two-way process. If interaction 
flows toward the person of high social rank, it also flows away from 
him. The leader is the naan who starts action going for the group. 
If Lou, among the Nortons, bad an idea about what the gang ought 
to do, it went to Doc either directly or by way of Angelo and Danny, 
The chain of interactions might end there; Doe might not take up 
the idea. But if he did take it up. he would, after consultation with 
his lieutenants, pass it down the line again, and the gang would act. 
Or Doc might have an idea qf his own and pass it down in the same 
way. We can say then that the higher a man's social rank, the larger 
the number of persons for whom he originates Interaction, either di* 
rcctltj or through intermediaries. We must, moreover, always re¬ 
member that these relations are mutual: if interaction flows toward 
a man because he has high social rank, it is also true that he has 
high social rank in part because interaction flows toward him. The 
Interaction pattern confirms his rank. 


Some theorists have tried to define the position of leader by sav¬ 
ing that he is the man who originates interaction for several per¬ 
sons at once, as when an officer gives an order that is carried out 
by his assembled soldiers.* Thus Lou, in passing his idea to Dot , 

* See E. Chappie, with the poQsbormtkm of C. M. Ambers " M mturin., 
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might interact with Ang do singly, Angelo with Danny singly, and 
Danny with Doc singly; whereas Doc, if he adopted the idea, 
might pass it on to all his subordinates fit once. So he might, but 
he would not necessarily do so. In groups of many kinds, the leader 
does not have to give his commands to all His followers at once. 
Speaking to each lieutenant by himself , he can still control the or¬ 
ganization. It is better to define the leader* as far as interaction is 
concerned, by his position at the juncture of channels of intt.ruc¬ 
tion rather than by the condition, which dues not always hold T that 
he originates interaction for many others at the same time. 

But if it is true that the higher a man s rank the larger will be 
the number of persons who originate interaction For him, how can 
he End time for so many interactions? The problem is a real one* 
as all executives know, and it Ls handled by having the interactions 
pass through intermediaries, so that the leader at any level interacts 
at high frequency with only a few lieutenants. In Cliapter 4 u'c 
spoke of the span of controL A small span of control—that is, a small 
number of subordinates reporting to any single leader—is a neces¬ 
sity for effective two-way communication in any group. But the 
fact that a certain kind of behavior xs needed is no explanation why 
it should appear, especially in a group like the Nortons whose chain 
of command developed spontaneously and was not set up, like that 
of a business organization, with effective communication in view. 

The fact is that in any group another tendency exists besides the 
one by which interaction flows toward a leader, and the actual re¬ 
lation between sentiment and interaction represents a balance be- 
tween the two tendencies. Doc, Danny, Mike t and Long John—the 
leader of the Nortons, with his chief lieutenants and friends—inter¬ 
acted with one another at high frequency. They saw a great deal of 
one another; they went around together. And the same was true of 
the followers. They were divided into subgroups, Angelos friends 
and Nutsy*s. That is, a subgroup* instead of being made up as it 
was in the Bank Wiling Observation Room of men who held simi¬ 
lar fobs, was made up of men who were friendly with, and inter¬ 
acted with, a single subleader. But within each subgroup, and per¬ 
haps within the body of followers as a whole, interaction was fre- 

phnuc they use tar icterattloQ wtih several persons a I once i$ “ort^nAtliig 
Interaction In Sri-ftcnll" 
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quent. We can say then t ha t the more nearly equal in serin! rank 
a number of men are, the more frequently they will interact with 
one another. Or, as some sociologists would say, interaction is most 
frequent where social distance is least * As usual, this process works 
in both directions, A lowering of a man’s rank will change his 
associates, but a change for the worse in his associates will change 
his rank. It is a matter of social experience that a person will avoid 
associating often with someone of lower rank because, unless he is 
very secure socially, lie is, by his action, potting his own rank in 
danger. 

The hypotheses we have stated may look irreconcilable but are 
not wholly so, At one and the same time both propositions may he 
true: that any single person interacts most often with bis equals, 
and that the higher a man's rank, the larger the number of persons 
that originate interaction for him. Indeed the balance between the 
two tendencies has an important effect on the organization of a 
group, It means that if a person does originate interaction for a 
person of higher rank, a tendency wilt ex isf for him to do so with 
the member of his ott n subgroup who is nearest him in rank. For 
this reason, interaction from a follower to a leader will, if the 
leader has lieutenants, tend often to go to a lieutenant first rather 
than to the leader directly. Channels of interaction will become 
established, and the leader will not be overburdened with inter¬ 
action. The relative frequency of interaction with immediate supe¬ 
riors and interaction with the top leader must differ from group 
to group according to a number of circumstances, two of which are 
the size of the group and the severity of its environment. The 
smaller the group, the more easily interaction can go directly to 
the top leader. The more severe the environment in which the 
group must survive—ships and armies are examples again-, the 
more likely it is that interaction will be strictly channelled 

Let us turn back now to the top group among the Nortons: Doc 
Danny, Mike, and Long John, All interacted frequently with one 
another, and all but Long John were leaders in their ‘own right 
Leaders, in short, tended to interact with other leaders, and it was 
this process Hint hold the gang together. When Doc was not on the 
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comer* the gang tended to fall apart into its constituent subgroups* 
When Doc appeared* the interaction of the subgroup leaders with 
him pulled the group together again. Long John was in a special 
position. As we luive seen, he was close to the leaders; wherever 
they went they took him along, and as an intimate of men of high 
rank he had a kind of rank of his own. But he was not a leader in 
his osvn right; the channels of influence led from him to no other 
man* and his activities did not conform in every respect to the 
norms of the group: he was a good enough bowler, hut he was 
apt to gamble away his money in the crap game and was therefore 
considered a sucker. Long John's position among the Nortons was 
similar to that of the decayed aristocrats within the class structure 
of a nation. These aristocrats have high social rani, aud they often 
maintain social intercourse with the men running the productive 
and administrative enterprises of the nation + but they can no longer, 
like their ancestors, lead such enterprises themselves. The nouveaux 
riches, on the other hand* are men who are important in the or¬ 
ganizations of society but have not yet been granted high rank 
or admitted to social interaction with other leaders* partly because 
they have not yet acquired the proper style of behavior. When we 
say that the position of Long John or of a decayed aristocrat is 
“ambiguous" or “vulnerable,* we imply that in establishing a mans 
high social rank a number of factors are important, not any single 
one: his leadership* his association with other leaders, and the de¬ 
gree to w hich in his activities he lives up to the norms of his group, 
if his high rank is to be unshakable, he must score high in all these 
factors, If he is deficient in any otic, his rank is to that extent in¬ 
secure, ft was because Long John's rank wzs insecure that Alec, 
eager for social advancement among the Nortons, singled him out 
as the man to beat in bowling. 

Finally, the leaders among the Nortons, and especially Doc, had 
wider contacts with members of other gangs in Comerville T and 
especially with their leaders* than did any of the followers, and 
this fact contributed to the leaders' high social rank. In this re¬ 
spect Taylor (W3) among the Hank Wire men seems to have been 
a little like Doe. He was successful where other wiremen failed in 
going outside the room and getting a supply of good wire, lie must 
have known the right men to ask. We can say then that the higher 
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<i mm's social rank, the more frequently he interacts with persons 
outside his men group. As a matter of fact this rule is only a spe¬ 
cial form of tLe more general one that social equals tend to inter¬ 
act with one another at high Frequency, Hie equals of the leader 
of a Co mi: rv tile gang are the leaders of other gangs. No wonder 
that interaction should be frequent between such men. If we had 
been looking at the organization of CorucrvLlle as a whole, instead 
of concentrating on the Nortons, we should have found a network 
of interaction linking the gang leaders and perhaps we should also 
have found above the leaders a still higher set of leaders—politi¬ 
cians and racketcers-to whom the gang leaders were subordinated. 

We should not, incidentally, forget that Doc, Mike, and Danny 
were older than any of the other Nortons except Nutsy, T It was 
not age in itself that made them leaders but the things age was apt 
to bring: skill in activities the gang admired, wide acquaintance 
with other leaders, and above all the habit of originating interac¬ 
tion for younger men. In adolescent society—and gang behavior is 
a prolongation of adolescent behavior-the older person is even 
inure apt to be dominant over the younger than he is in other ago 
groups. In acquiring leadership the dice are loaded in favor of the 
older men. 

The Nortons, in short, developed on a small scale the same sort 
of pyramid of command-followers interacting with lieutenants, 
w ho interact in turn with leaders nf a higher level-that we find on 
a larger scale in business and military organizations. The pyramid 
can be seen dearly in Whytes diagram showing lines of influence 
among the Nortons. The pyramid was riot as regular as it is in 
the larger organizations, hut even in them the actual channels of 
interaction are not as regular as the official channels shown on the 
organization chart. Moreover, the pyramid was not designed with 
an eye to establishing effective communication for achieving group 
purposes. True, it had that result, but the result was not foreseen. 
Instead the pyramid evoked spontaneously, that is, through the 
dynamic relations between the norms of a group, its activities, sen¬ 
timents, and interactions. The fact is that the organization of the 
large formal enterprises, governmental or private, in modem society 
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U modeled on T is a rationalization of, tendencies that exist in all 
human groups, 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF INTERACTION AND ACTIVITY 

The position of the leaders of the gang in the chains of inter¬ 
action within the group and between the group and others like it 
enabled the leaders to cany on the special activity of controlling 
or supervising the behavior of the gang. Since interaction flowed 
toward them, they were better informed about the problems and 
desires of group members than were any of the followers and there¬ 
fore better able to decide on an appropriate course of action, Since 
they were in close touch with other gang leaders ^ they were also 
better informed than their followers about conditions in Gomer- 
ville at large. Moreover, in their position at the focus of the chains 
of interaction, they were better able than any follower to pass on 
to the group the decisions that had been reached- Note that they 
exercised their control in both, so to speak* external and internal af¬ 
fairs. They decided what the gang was to do, whether* for instance, 
to hang out on the comer or go bowling, and they tried to main¬ 
tain the established social ranking of the followers, by supporting 
Long John and keeping Alec down. Yet whatever the advantage 
their position gave them, their decisions were carried out only so 
long as these decisions were accepted. The high social rank of the 
leaders established an initial presumption that their decisions would 
in fact be accepted, but the decisions still had to conform to the 
norms and meet the desires of the group. In a dispute between fol¬ 
lowers, the leader's judgment had to be fair; a suggested course of 
action had to result in satisfaction to the group, nr his next decision 
might not be followed. The social rank of the leader helped bring 
it about that his decision was followed, but a decision* if success¬ 
ful in the eyes of the followers, in turn confirmed his rank. We 
are here beginning a discussion of the leader's authority that will 
occupy us at length later, 

REACTION OF THE INTERNAL SYSTEM ON THE ENVIRONMENT 

Just as the pressure of the environment on the Nortons was not 
so specific in determining differentiation within the group as it was 
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for die Bank Wiramen* so the group organization had no such ob¬ 
vious impact on the environment as was illustrated by the restric¬ 
tion of output among the Bank Wiremen. Nevertheless the gang did 
have an effect on its environment* an effect worth noticing if only 
for logical completeness. Certain stores, restaurants, and bowling 
alleys were patronized; money was spent in them. The norms of 
the gang were in part induced its the members by the social en¬ 
vironment; in part the norms of Comervihe were created and re¬ 
created in gangs like the Nortons, Whyte shows clearly how both 
politics and the rackets m Centerville have their foundations In 
the attitudes and organization of the ComerviUe gangs, En particu¬ 
lar, the gangs develop leaders, with whom the politicians and rack¬ 
eteers must deal in getting support for their activities, and who 
arc apt themselves to become politicians or racketeers. Doc, as 
head of the Nortons, was widely known to other leaders and jp'Oups 
in Comerville and on the strength of his popularity- entered a cam¬ 
paign for representative in the state legislature, from which he 
was, however, forced to withdraw. 

In summary, this chapter has been an introductory sketch of 
leadership in a small group—an autonomous group, tf we want to 
call it that: not too closely constrained in its internal development 
by its Surroundings* The leader is the man who comes closest to 
realizing the norms the group values highest. The norms may be 
queer ones, but so long as they arc genuinely accepted by the 
group, the leader, in that group, must embody them/ His embodi¬ 
ment of the norms gives him his high rank, and his rank attracts 
people: the leader is the man people come to ; the scheme of inter¬ 
action focuses on him. At the same time, his high rank carries with 
it the implied right to assume control of the group, and the exercise 
of control itself helps maintain the leader's prestige. This control 
he is peculiarly well equipped to wield by reason of his position at 
the top of the pyramid af interaction. He is better informed than 
other men, and he has more channels for the issuing of orders* 

■ Far further Lllustratiunj, §ee H, H. Jennings, LeodtTMhip arid 1 hakititm and 
T- St. Newcomb, PirivwiudJty nmJ Sr*vkd Change I he latter suinmiirizcd lei 
T. ftt, Newcomb, “Some Paitemed CnnxquencH of Membership in a Col¬ 
lege Camniixatty," in T. M. Newcomb and E. U Hanky. eds. s R&utingi m 
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He controls the group, yet he is in a sense more controlled by it than 
others are. since it is a .condition of his leadership that his actions 
and decisions shall conform more closely than those of others to an 
abstract norm. Moreover, all these elements, and not just one or two 
of them, come into leadership; all are related to one another and 
reinforce one another for good or ill. 
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MARRIAGE is the most successful of human insti¬ 
tutions. We do not mean to imply, against the evidence, that all 
manages are happy, but that marriage must fulfill a universal hu¬ 
man need, if we can judge from the fact that the nuclear family, 
consisting of an approved association between a man, at least one 
woman* and their children, is found as a recognizable unit in every 
known society. 3 All the theories of primitive group marriage— that 
the men and women of a horde had promiscuous sexual relations 
with one another, and that the children were brought up by the 
horde as a whole rather than by particular couples—all these theo¬ 
ries, part of the picture of primitive communism popular at the turn 
of the century, have faded in the light of fuller field work among 
primitive peoples and better understanding of the institutions that 
were taken as evidence for an original group marriage. Some at 
least of our collateral kinsmen, the higher apes s have recognizable 

* G. P. Minrtodc Saeial Structure, 2, 
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families; 3 It may be that men have lived in families as long as men 
have been men. Any book that pretends, as this one does* to study 
the general characteristics of the small group cannot afford to leave 
out of consideration this most nearly universal of human groups. 

We hold also that mankind is a unity. This does not mean we 
subscribe to the theory that "human nature is the same the world 
over" in the sense of actual behavior being everywhere the same. 
For instance p a Japanese, when insulted, might behave differently 
from one of us. He might be less belligerent at the moment but 
mueh more concerned about "losing face.” Cultures differ pro¬ 
foundly from one another. No one today needs to hammer at this 
point; it has been made almost too well, Instead, mankind is a 
unity in the seme that men the world over placed in the same Situ¬ 
ations, or as a psychologist might say in the same "fields, will be¬ 
have in the same way—and w r e must always include as a part of the 
field the traditions handed down in a society from past generations. 
When we know the situation, the behavior always "makes sensed 
The Japanese and the American behave differently when insulted 
because the situations in which they are placed and which may look 
alike superficially arc not fn fact the same. Yet when we have said 
that they are nut the same, we have not ruled out the chance that 
they rnay have some points in common. The “fields" are complex 
and may vary widely, partly because the behavior of individuate, 
which is determined by the fields, itself helps determine them. This 
is the great fact that an organic philosophy must face. But our 
theory is that if we applied the same kind of analysis to all the 
societies of m^n, we should find that they were different because 
they possessed in different degrees characteristics that are present 
in all. So far in this hook we have analyzed group within our Own 
society'. If our theory is correct, and if we are interested in the 
general characteristics of the small group, we should try to apply 
our method of analysis to at least one group in a society different 
from out own. 

2 Set? Ci B- Carpenter s account of the social relations of the gibbon, re- 
printed in jxin in C- S- Coon, A Render in General Anihmpob&j, W4- 
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ETN5HIP TS PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 

We need to study the family; we need to study a group in a so¬ 
ciety different from our own. There are good reasons for combining 
the two tasks in a study of kinship in a primitive society. ‘'Primi¬ 
tive/' to be iure, is not a good word for the peoples investigated 
by social anthropologists, though we use it because it has become 
customary. Primitive societies are not always primitive in the sense 
of "simple/ Some primitive institutions are more complex than 
their analogues in what we complacently call the higher civiliza- 
tions, and there may be greater differences between primitive so- 
cietles than there are between some primitive societies and the 
higher civilizations. Primitives are better called nonliterates; but 
besides their failure to develop written languages* they have an¬ 
other characteristic in common. In these societies more activities 
are carried on by organizations, membership in which is deter¬ 
mined by kinship* than In any modem Western society. Civilization, 
in fact. Is a process that takes activities away from die family and 
gives them to other Institutions* 

This h one reason why the study of the family should begin with 
primitive kinship; but there are other reasons. Primitive societies 
are apt to be relatively isolated from one another—stress should be 
put on the "relatively'-and therefore they can be studied, at least 
up to a point, as self-contained units. Many of them seem to have 
persisted for fairly long periods of time with much less change than 
we are used to in modem Western history. Living near the sub¬ 
sistence level, without a complex technology, each family tends to 
End itself in much the same circumstances as its neighbors. There¬ 
fore the forces inherent in family organization have had time to 
work themselves out undisturbed; the pattern tends to repeat itself 
from family to family; family custom is well established Many 
characteristics of family behavior that an observer might miss if he 
encountered them in only one family are forced on his attention 
if they occur in family after family and are enshrined in the norms 
of a tribe. The effect is cumulative; the subtle points become salient. 

Ju Studying primitive kinship, we are crossing the line that di¬ 
vides sociology from social anthropology . But does any line, except 
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an academic one* exist? The unity of mankind implies the unity of 
the sciences of mankind. If we agree that there is only one sociol¬ 
ogy., a sociology of human organization* we can hardly admit any 
division between sociology and social anthropology. A social anthro¬ 
pologist is a sociologist of primitive peoples, a sociologist, an an¬ 
il kropologist of civilizations. The antliropologists are indebted to 
some of the ideas of the earlier sociologists, and the other side of 
tlie exchange hsLS been even more rewarding. In many of the social 
sciences, ideas worked out by anthropologists have been adopted 
and found fecund, and anthropologists, self-trained in the hush, 
have gone on to make excellent studies of civilised communities 
using the techniques of gathering materia] and analyzing it that 
they learned among the primitives,* This book, for one* Jeans heav¬ 
ily on their findings and ideas. 


THE WORK OF RAYMOND FIRTH 

YVc arc not equipped to undertake a general study of primitive 
kinship, and that, moreover, ls not our way of going to work. We 
like to concentrate on a case, and an admirable one is ready to our 
baud in Raymond Firth's study of kinship in Tikopia, a small island 
of Polynesia. 1 (To pronouuce* accent the fs rather than the o,) 
Firths work there, done in a stay of twelve months in 192S-29, 
ended in one of the best studies ever made of the way kinship 
works in a primitive society. Although hundreds of societies in all 
parts of the world have been described, few anthropologists have 
supplied us with anything like Firth's report, opulent in its descrip¬ 
tion of the concrete events of everyday primitive life. His is the 
sort of record necessary to support any close analysis of group be- 

■Eipccia% dir mmk of IV- L- Warner and has associate* in dm so-culled 
Yankee Ci^ Senes, and of ihp men trained by Warner, mch a* C, M Arens- 
berg Hud S. T. Kimball* Fom% and Community in Ireland: A. D=ivls, B. 
Gardner, ant] M. Gnntlnpr, Deep South, 

* Raymond FixUl, We, The Tikopia ( I93G). Primitive Polym^an Economy 
( 1939), The Work of the Gods in Tikopia (IW0>* and icvenil articles. See 
also his Economy* of the New Zealand Afdorl ( 1929). The first bonk 

is {jui chief sou rGnttclul aeknowkfdgmcnt is made to George Alien and 
Unwin, Lid., publishers of We, The Ttfeopw, and to Roulledge and kegan 
Dank Lid., publishers of Erfurtti* PalynejUm Economy, for permission lo re¬ 
produce quotation* and charts from these books. 
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havior such as we are trying to make here. Anthropologists, like 
other people, tend to see and report only the kinds of fact that 
their theories, consciously held or not, train them to see. It is true 
that theories based on inadequate material lead to a recognition of 
the inadequacies and thus to better field work and eventually to 
still better theories but in the meantime the primitive societies 
are dying- Tikopia may have changed greatly as a result of the war 
in the Pacific. We do not know. But in any event Firth studied just 
[n time tine of the last Polynesian communities rather little changed 
by contact with whites. 

There are many interesting things in Firths account of Tikopia 
besides a study of kinship, but we shall concentrate on tint At the 
same time* we must remember, first, that kinship is only one aspect 
of a society and cannot be understood without reference to others, 
particularly geographic and economic factors, and second, that in 
describing our earlier groups we could leave out the background, 
relying on our general familiarity with American society, but in 
describing the Tikopia family we must give the necessary facts 
both about the family and about the society in which it is em¬ 
bedded. In this chapter we shall simply try to report, without com¬ 
ment, the mere facts, summarizing as briefly as we dare tile great 
wealth of material Firth presents, while bringing out what seem 
to iis the important points. Our duty here will simply be to keep 
faith with our author. In the next chapter, w r e shall as usual ana¬ 
lyse the facts in terms of the conceptual scheme we have been de¬ 
veloping. Here we may be able to state some generalizations we 
have not reached so far, We shall use many suggestions of Firth's, 
but the responsibility for the theory as a whole must, of course* be 
ours. 


THE ISLAND OF TIKOPIA 

The island of Tikopia (Fig. 13) lies approximately in latitude 
12* 30' S T longitude 108° Stf E. The nearest neighboring island is 
Anuta, seventy miles away and even smaller than Tikopia* Tikopia 
itself is small, an oval three miles long by a mile and a half wide, 
lying with its long axis northeast and southwest It is a mode] 
South Sea isle. The land is lush, green, and rugged, the sea, deep 
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blue, changing to violet, green, and white on the reef. There is a 
coral reef; there are beaches; the trade wind blows. Like many 
other islands in the South Seas, its core is the crater of an ancient 



Fig. 13. Chart af fhfl titand of Tikqpia 


volcano, rising at its highest about 1,200 feet above the sea. The 
hollow center of the crater is now filled with a deep lake p and 
though everywhere the crater walls are much wasted by centuries 
of rain and growing vegetation, one of them, the southeast, has 
broken down entirely to leave a narrow opening from the sea to 
the lake. The northeast end of the island is particularly rough and 
steep the southwest* on the other hand, has a small flat plain of al- 
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hivinl soil, good for faro gardens, though part of it is lost in a 
swamp. The const, except to the northeast, is surrounded by 
beaches somewhat cut up by cliffs, and outside the beaches, again 
except on the northeast, lies the fringing coral reef. Hooded at high 
tide and broken by only two outlets to the sea. 

The climate of Tikopia, like that of most oceanic islands in the 
tropics, is pleasant though damp. The temperature remains as a 
rule between 85° F. and 85° F. and rarely goes above 90°. From 
April to September the trade winds blow steadily from the east; 
the sky is often overcast and the air chilly. For the rest of the year, 
the winds are variable from the north and west. Calm, haking hot 
days are broken by cloudbursts, and toward the end of the year, 
in March, fierce gales sometimes reach hurricane force- On the 
small pieces of flat land and on the slopes of the crater walls, most 
species of tropical roots and Food trees native to the South Seas 
grow well, particularly the taro and the yam, akin to the potato, 
among the roots, and among the food trees, the breadfruit, the 
coconut, and the sago palm. These, with the fish of reef and sea, 
provide the food of Tikopia. 

The Tikopia-the name is given both to tbc place and to its 
people-number some twelve hundred persons. Politically, the 
island is in the extreme southeastern part of the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate, but ethnographical]y it lit-s on the extreme 
northwestern edge of Polynesia, that land of many archipelagoes 
which curves in a great arc from Hawaii on the northeast to New 
Zealand on ihe southwest, inhabited before the coming of the white 
man by famous seafarers much like one another in appearance, lan¬ 
guage, and culture. For all their geographical closeness to the 
squat, dark, and crinkly-haired peoples of Melanesia, the Tikopia 
base the true Polynesian look: tall, long-limbed, with light brown 
skins and wavy hair worn long. They are a healthy people, little 
affected by the white man's diseases, 

Europeans have been touching at Tikopia since 1606, but no 
white man yet fives in the island, and though it is nominally part 
of a British protectorate, contact with the outside world was small 
before the war. Tikopia owes its isolation to tile fact that it has 
little to offer to the white planter nr trader. About half the people 
have been baptized, chiefly in one of the two districts into which the 
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island is divided, and a native teacher from one of the Banks Islands 
in Melanesia lives there, married to a Tikopia woman. A mission 
vessel visits the island about once a year. A few Tikopia have vis¬ 
ited other islands, but there is no labor recruiting. Some simple 
European took—knives, crowbars, wire* adzes T fishhooks—are used 
and appreciated, Tobacco is grown in small amounts, and certain 
varieties of banana and sugar cane, the manioc and the pawpaw, 
not native to Tikopia. have been introduced. But on the whole the 
changes coming from the white man have been small. The Tikopia 
use no money; they still wear their ancient bark cloth and live in 
huts thatched with sago palm. They Carry out their traditional rites 
of initiation, marriage, and mourning. They are Still governed, as 
they were in the past, by four chiefs, or rtrifcf, one fur each of the 
four patrilineal clans. And, most unusual of all T large numbers of 
the Tikopia still worship their ancient gods In the full splendor of 
the ancient ceremonies. There are no Typees any more* no Poly¬ 
nesian communities left undisturbed by the West, but tiny; iso¬ 
lated Tikopia remains in this century as little touched as any other. 

VILLAGES 

The Tikopia lived in “villages™ of low huts thatched with palm 
leaf, each village near a spring and back of the beach, conveniently 
placed for the work of both sea and land. There are no settlernents 
inland, if any part of an island so small may be called inland, nor 
on the steep northeast end of the islands and few on the swampy 
southwest end. Thus the population fs concentrated on the north¬ 
west and southeast shores not far from the two gaps in the reef 
that can be navigated by canoes. Villages vary greatly in size, but 
the average population of a village is about fifty persons. 

Each house in the village has + to go with it, a cookshed, a canoe 
shed, a path to the beach, and a small plot of land, which is 
hereditarily owned by the family group and has known boundaries. 
In the recognized subdivisions of a village, kinsmen are apt to be 
neighbors of one another and to accept the leadership of an elder 
belonging to some senior lineage within the clan, who must give 
permission before any new house is built. Though the land of cer¬ 
tain villages ls wholly in the hands of members of one dan p more 
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often village lands and houses belong to several clans s one of them 
usually dominant. We shall speak later of the Tikopia lineage and 
clan, whose constitution we cannot understand until we have stud¬ 
ied the family. 

The villages are sometimes very dose to one another, yet each 
is a recognized entity and has its own name, often that of the 
ranking lineage within it. Otic of the centers of attraction linking 
villagers together Is the spring, the waters of which are piped in 
hollow tree trunks down to a pool used by *1L Neighbors work to¬ 
gether In the ordinary small give and take of life, but the village 
as a whole works together too. The village fleet of canoes puts out 
to sea in one body for the fishing and, in the torchlight search for 
flying fish, sweeps the sea In concert. The villagers may also work 
together in the drives to catch fish trapped on the reef by the fall¬ 
ing tide. Moreover, the young people of each village gather together 
for dances on nights when wind or moon do not favor fishing. Out¬ 
siders may come to these donees, but they come as outsiders and 
not as of right. 

Even when children play together those from different sections of the 
same village mingle freely, but children from another village aie apt 
to be treated as stranger*, or to l>e admitted to the little group on suffer¬ 
ance. A child visitor, especially if lie be not from an adjacent village, 
looks til at ease, lends to keep by his father or the person with whom 
he comes; if he joins the local children at play he is apt to find himself 
left on the fringe of the group; other children call to him less frequently 
than they do to each other, and he may be reduced to sitting down by 
h ini self and watching the rest. Il is fair to assume that these latitudes 
form a basis to some extent for analogous behavior in adult life. 1 

Three main kinds of link unite the members of a Tikopia village; 

(1) neighborhood and village cooperation, from the small ex¬ 
changes of everyday life to fishing, dancing, and deference to the 
leading chief of the locality, even if he be not of one's own dan; 

(2) ties of descent through male ancestors, descent also determin¬ 
ing the ownership of house and land and the duty of obedience to a 
particular chief; (3) diffuse ties of kinship through intermarriages 
old and new. These links tend to support one another id the vd- 

fr W* t Tim Tiknptn, 56. 
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lage, where, For instancy ones neighbor is apt to be one's kinsman 
too. But sometimes they are divisive, as when members of different 
elans live in the same village.® 

DISTRICTS 

Besides the division into villages, Tjkopia is split into two main 
districts, Faea and Ravenga, corresponding to the concentrations of 
population on the northwest and southeast, the leeward and winch 
ward, shores. The districts are equal in numbers, containing about 
600 persons each. The lands of any single dan are scattered all 
over the island and are not necessarily confined to one district, but 
each chief lives and is dominant on one side rather than the other. 
When people from different sides meet, each party Is apt to be a 
little suspicious of the other, to sit apart and put on a formal style 
of behavior. When its members arc at home, each side is a rival 
of the other, ready to spread any story' that runs the other down. 
Each is said to be a little different from the other in its mode of 
life, in the kinds of activities it excels in, and even in the tempera- 
meat of its members. Faea, the northwest or leeward side, is the 
predominantly Christian side. 

THE TIKOFIA ECONOMY 

The Tikopia make their living by fishing and fanning. The fish¬ 
ing is of two main kinds: deep-sea or offshore and reef. When wind 
and sea serve, the village canoes put to sea together, but once at 
sea they usually operate independently. Like fishermen everywhere, 
the Tikopia get their catches on recognized banks, where the water 
is shoal, and these are not owned like land ashore but open to all 
users:. A skilled fisherman may find a new bank, fix its position by 
hearing's on the shore, and try to keep it secret; but if his catches 
are good be will soon be followed. Fishing for flying fish is some¬ 
what different from other offshore fishing; the village carfoes do not 
work individually but make a concerted sweep* and since torches 
must be used to attract the fish, the canoes cannot go out in day¬ 
light or bright moonlight. In the offshore fishing, the canoes spent! 

■ IR 64. 
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all night or al] day at sea, and then come in to give the crews a 
rest, 

Fishing gear is individually owned* but canoes are held in the 
names of the heads of kinship groups. This does not mean that a 
man without a canoe is barred from fishing. He may, for example, 
go out with an older brother, if the brother is the owner of a canoe, 
or he may be welcomed in die boat of another household. lie may 
even borrow a canoe, if the owner does not want to go out himself* 
The crew of each canoe is made up of four or five men, and broth¬ 
ers are particularly opt to be shipmates, though arrangements are 
loose. In dividing the catch, the fish are shared equally among the 
crew. The titular owner of the boat, if he has not gone along, may 
also be assigned a few fish, and other fish, particularly a big one 
like a shark, may go to the chief if he is known to be gathering 
food to support a ceremony qr a large working party . 

Offshore fishing is carried on by men; combing the reef is done 
by both men and women, and they wander wherever they will, no 
proprietary rights in the reef being recognized. As die tide ebbs, 
fish caught on the reef wifi try to escape through shallow chan nets 
to the sea. In the narrows of these channels nets arc placed from 
time to time and drives organized to pen the fish into the nets. In 
favorable spots, stone walls have been built as fish weirs tp make 
the narrows even narrower, and these are used freely both by the 
men that built them and by others. The workers at a drive share in 
the catch, but a few extra fish may go to the Owner of the net if 
he is not present. 

The food plants cultivated by the Tifcopia are, in order of their 
quantitative importance, taro, breadfruit coconut, banana, pulaku 
(a. form of taro), sago palm* and yam. Taro is under the protection 
of the senior clan and its deity- breadfruit, coconut, and puhka 
conic under the other clans r banana under a lineage of one of the 
dans. The dan chief (tfrifci) conducts the principal ceremonies 
devoted to the well-being of his foodstuff; he himself tills ritual 
plots, and he has powers of control over this food throughout the 
island, both on his own lands and on those of other clans, If for 
instance, the orilci responsible for the coconut leek that too many 
coconuts ore being taken off the trees and not enough left as a pro- 
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vision for the future, he may lay a tapu T on the coconut, and then 
no one on the island will pick any* 

Banana, breadfruit, coconut, and sago trees bear perennially, and 
the land on which they stand cannot be used for other crops. The 
taro and yam, however, are root crops, seeded every year* and since 
the cultivation of the tarn is the more difficult of the two, it will 
serve as a specimen of Tikopta fanning. The brushwood On a plot 
is first cut 11If with knives, and the ground tilled to a depth nf about 
nine inches with a simple digging stick. In planting, the stick is 
driven into the ground, the hole enlarged, the seed top of the taro 
put in, and the earth pressed down around it. The seedlings are 
placed from a foot and a half to direc feet apart. Then grass and 
the cut brushwood are laid around them as a mulch, for the young 
taro must be kept mobt if they are not to suffer from the smh 
Later the plots arc weeded as many as three times by the women 
of the household. At the last weeding the grass and brush are 
thrown away, as the taro needs them no longer. Taro matures in 
four or five months* and a man usually has several plots in differ¬ 
ent stages of advancement. Harvest consists of digging up the taro 
as it is needed. It is never stored, because it rots if left uncooked 
for more than, two or three days. 

Every scrap of land in Tikopla, except the swamp and the rocky 
ridges, is under cultivation, either in gardens (taro, etc.) or in 
Orchards (coconut, etc,), in die gardens no set rotation of crops is 
followed. Each man does what his experience and Judgment sug¬ 
gest. Much of the soil is naturally rich* but after it lias been planted 
with taro or yams a plot must usually lie fallow for several years 
until the brush has once more grown high. The Tikopia, unlike 
many primitive Farmers, do not dear land by burning, since they 
need the cut shoots for mulch. It should be clear by now that living 
on a South Sea island is not matter nf hang under a ban ana tree 
and waiting for the ripe fruit to fall into one's mouth. At sea and 
ashore, the Tikopia work and work hard. They do not work under 
pressure, and much of their work is fun* but they earn their bread 

7 This is iif {.tjufse utir ward iabcto r hut since it is Polynesian £ aod 
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by the sweat of their brows just the same, and he who does not 
work does not eat. 

The group of people co-operating in the tillage of a plot of taro 
or yams is usually made up of pretty dose kinsmen. Firth records 
one such group* When the Ariki Khfika, chief of dan Kafika and 
premier chief of the island* was planting taro one day, he had six 
persons working with him: his wife, his son, his son's wife, his 
grandson* another kinswoman* and Pa Forima* a ritual elder (sub- 
chief) cif die Kufika elan. Firth calls this group typical.* If a man 
asks a kinsman who is not a member of his household to work by 
his side fn planting taro, he will reward hint, a day or two after 
the job is done, by sending him a basket of food. 

LAND IHNilHE 

The study of such a co-operating group leads us into the problem 
□f land tenure. The land fn orchards and gardens is divided into 
small plots* marked off from one another by boundary stones or by 
rough hedges made by cutting the undergrowth and laying it in a 
line. Paths are often bordered by man-high live hedges. Tikopia Is 
a patrilineal society, which means, among other things that owner¬ 
ship of land is hereditary in the male line: land descends from a 
father to his sons. “Ownership” is the best word to use, provided we 
remember dial Tikopia ownership is nut just the same as ours. The 
usual practice is for the sons to divide the orchards and gardens 
on the death of their father: but sometimes they continue to hold 
them jointly, and then the oldest brother will have the final decision 
on the use to which the land will be put; This practice means that 
a given piece of laud is always owned by a single household or a 
small group of households, subject, as We shall see* to certain rights 
of eminent domain exercised hy the elan chief. A family* like the 
clan of which it is a part, may hold land in several parts of the 
island, though most of it is apt to be near the family's own village. 
Since he does not have at his disposal the records of a registry of 
deeds and must fall back upon the oral traditions of the Tikopia, 
an anthropologist can offer no certain explanation of this scattering 
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of land holdings, but he may guess that it is the result of the acci¬ 
dents of inheritance and division between brothers in the past. 

When a woman marries, her father gives her a few plots of land. 
These she does not own; her husband and later her sons may till 
them F but when her sons many they lose their rights in the land, 
which reverts to their mothers brothers. 

Besides belonging to households, land also belongs to lineages, in 
the sense that if all the male descendants of a given household die 
out, their land reverts to their nearest male kinsman on the fathers 
side. This Es the accepted theory, but as a matter of fact quarrels 
over the land may arise in these circumstances between distant 
patrilineal kinsmen and nearer kinsmen on the mothers side. The 
patrilineal rule is not rigid enough to prevent such disputes. 

Except through the successful use of force or the decision of a 
chief, there is no transfer of land. In the past, when the daughter of 
a chief had married an immigrant from another island, the chief 
sometimes ruled that a part of his land would go to the male chil¬ 
dren of the immigrant* who of course had no land of his own in 
Tikopia. instead of descending, according to the usual rule, to the 
chiefs own sons. 

Ownership of land and use of land do not necessarily coincide. 
Anyone, wandering through an orchard, may take a breadfruit or a 
coconut if he wishes it He does not ask permission of the owner, 
hut he does send him a small present of food with an announcement 
of what he has done Usually the owner does not object' if he does 
not wish his trees treated in this %vay r he wraps fronds around the 
trunks to signify that they are under tapu. Then no one except a 
close kinsman or a thief will meddle with them, but a certain 
amount of thievery does take place. 

A similar rule holds for gardens. A man may not plant, and of 
course would have no interest in planting, perennial trees like coco¬ 
nut and breadfruit on land not his own, but if he wants to plant a 
patch of taro on another man’s plot he does so. He is more apt to 
do so if he is a dose kinsman of the owner, but even this rule is not 
always observed. As before, the owner may, if he wishes, put the 
plot under tajm. Obviously these practices could not be followed 
unless there was, on the whole, enough land in Tikopia for every¬ 
body. and it is true that in the past the people have used various 
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means, including infanticide, for keeping the population within the 
means of subsistence. The Tikopia are well adjusted to their en¬ 
vironment. 

According to the situation, then* the Tikopia may speak of a 
piece of land as being "or an individual, of a group of brothers, 
of a ritual elder (the head of a lineage } f or of a chief. Each can 
do certain things with the land on certain occasions. The chief is 
the recognized overlord of the lands held by members of his clan. 
Disputes about boundaries arid ownership arc settled in the last in¬ 
stance by him. He may also have a good deal to say about the use 
of the land. We have seen that each of the four ariki is ritual guard¬ 
ian of one of the principal focid crops. He can lay a tapu cm it if 
he feels that the supply is getting low. One of his great interests 
in the lands of the clan is that they shall provide him with enough 
food to keep up the ceremonies for which he is responsible. A cere- 
many is like any other big job uf work: a chief cannot carry it 
through unless he feeds a large number of participants. Tile Tikopia 
say that the lands of a clan are really those of the chief, but Firth 
points out that tlie statement might just as weU be reversed: 

Without a following the chief could not work [the land]; nor would lie 
gain by continual encroachment and oppression. Supported in oil public 
aEairs by the fowl contributions of his dan members, it would be dis¬ 
tinctly against his best interests to restrict their sources oi supply very 
greatly, .. , * The power of the chief,, absolute though it is in theory, 
is continually held in check in the interest?; of his people. In matters 
of land ownership the position of cither party if defined by a system 
of rights and obligations, delicately adjusted and widely spread out 
through the various Social institutions.'- 1 


THE HOUSE 

We need to know something about the Tikopia economy, but the 
institution we have closest at heart is the family * or better, the 
household. And the study of the household logins with the house 
itsdf as a physical object. It is rectangular and low, in order that 
it may not be blown down or unroofed in the gales, and it has a 
low-pitched gable roof p the gable ends corning within a foot or two 
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of the ground, so that the doors must be entered on hands and 
knees. Its roof and side walls are thatched with sago palm leaf. The 
house is placed with its long axis parallel to the beach, which is 
usually not far off* and between the house and beach stands the 
cunne shed. There are no doors on this side of the house—a pro- 
teetion against the winds that beat in from the scan Instead, the 
doors are placed on the ends of the house and on the landward 
side. On this side* too, is the cookshed. 

On the inside, the house is dark and smoke-grimed; the posts 
that support the roof are rubbed shiny by many human backs. 
There is no furniture except mats of plaited coconut leaf. Gear not 
in use is stowed overhead on shelfbeams at one end of the rook 
In terms of social use, the interior falls into three parts (Fig, 14), 
The central area is called TOto a “the middle of the house, w 

and is common ground for all members of the household. Here 
meals and beds are laid out* and equipment in active use is put 
down. The seaward side of the house, that is, the side with the 
blank wall, is called irtnia paito , "the eye of the house ” Here, under 
the eaves, are laid a set of trapezoidal mats which cover the graves 
of ancestors buried within the house. In respect for the dead, people 
do not turn their backs towards this side; when they are ready to 
deep they lie down with their heads this way; the seats of the men 
of the house are next to these mats. The opposite side is called 
ttmumit, "the back of the oven,* 1 though cooking is actually done 
outside in the cookshed. Here arc the fires, and here the women and 
children sat, facing towards main puito. 

The doorways toward the cookshed are used by women and 
children. On one end of the house there are two more doors, one 
common to all and the other, next to mat a paito t used by the men 
Only, On the other end of the house, under the shelf beams, is a 
single door, used by the head of the bouse and by no one else. 
Only senior male members of the household may use the house 
posts as back rests, and each post is assigned to a particular man. 
Each house has its own name* often identical with the Family 
name of the man occupying it. When he inherits it, he will no 
longer be culled by his personal name but by his house name* 
Thus the head of the house called Notoa might himself be called 
Pa Notoa, literally "Father Noiqa. 7 * The word for Aousc? as a phys- 
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ical object is ie imiio . and this is also the name given to the lineage, 
the patrilineal kinship group larger than the family and smaller 
than the clan. For this reason, Firth speaks of this group as a 
"house " just as we might speak of the British royal family as the 
House of Windsor. 

THE HOUSEHOLD 

The household in Tikopia usually includes more than one nuclear 
family. Sometimes two brothers, with their wives and children, live 
together* each taking a section of the floor More often a man will 
have his unmarried brothers and sisters* or his father and mother* 
living with him. Seldom> on the one hand, do more than two nuclear 
families live together, since the rule is that brothers divide their 
hind at the death of their father, especially if all are married. On 
the other hand, only about ten dwellings in Tikopia are occupied 
by single persons—young orphaned men. old bachelors, and spin¬ 
sters. Usually the need for co-operation in getting and preparing 
food makes it convenient for a single person to join another house¬ 
hold. The Tikopia are great visitors, and besides die permanent 
residents a number of persons are apt to be running in and out of 
the house: near neighbors and kinsmen of every age and every 
grade of relationship. 

The activities of the household follow a daily routine. As Firth 
says, primitives may be divided into two classes; those that wash 
and those that do not. The Tikopia fall into the first class. For most 
persons the day begins with a bath in the sea or the lake, the sexes 
bathing separately but fn full view of one another. When the bath¬ 
ers come back to the house, they find that someone who stayed 
behind, a child, an old person, or a nursing mother, has rekindled 
the fire and laid out small kits of cold food. Soon after breakfast, the 
able-bodied members of the household go out to their work* which 
varies with the season, the weather, and personal tastes. So long 
as he brings back food* there is not much objection to a person 
doing what he pleases in the way o( work. IF both husband and 
wife are going fishing, they usually work separately, the wife comb¬ 
ing the reef and the husband fishing from the reef with rod and 
line or from a canoe at sea. But working parties in the gardens 
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consist of men and women together: the head of the household, 
his wife, some of their children; and if other hands are needed* 
a kinsman or a neighbor is asked to come along too. 

Most work ends about midday. The members of the household 
come home, and the preparation of the one big meal of the day 
begins. Tikopia cookery, whose basic technique consists of wrap¬ 
ping food in leaves and then burying it with hot stones, is long 
and complicated, and a number of persons are needed for the works 
a single man or woman would hardly be able to get a hot meal. 
The cooking itself is mostly left to the women, but the men must 
do certain kinds of hard muscular labor, such as grating faro or 
coconut and pressing nut coconut cream. In a vivid passage that 
gives the homely but crucial details so often left out of anthropo¬ 
logical reports. Firth describes one household at work on the mid¬ 
day meal* 

Breadfruit pudding is being prepared in Nukutaukara, the house of Pa 
Mamvs The breadfruit are roasted on the oven-stones by two women, 
bis unmarried daughters {his w^ife being dead), while in the dwelling- 
house a son, Itfikdmuna, grates coconut and proceeds to expiess the 
cream. The breadfruit when cooked are puded by the women in the 
oven-house and brought in steaming hot a wrapped in pilaka leaf. The 
father cuts them up and puts them into a wooden bowl, assisted by 
one of the daughters, while Mainmga, another son, cuts a pestle and 
t*egim to pound the food. After some minutes the father lakes i spell 
m thh work, and later the son takes the pestle back, the mashing of the 
fruit demanding considerable energy. Mairunga calls after a time, "Are 
the breadfruit ended?" His sister in charge of them answers* "Yes,** Then 
turning to ihe mam producer he asks. "Finished or not?“ "Wait a 
while/' his brother replies. Soon both |nbs are ended and the two men 
combine, the one squeezing his cream over the podding while the oltsor 
continues his pounding. The father meanwhile is tearing up pilaka leaf 
to hold the portions. A younger son, who has taken m> part in the 
more energetic operation*, passes him half & coconut shell, which he 
covers with banana leal and then uses as a spoon to scoop out the food. 
Mairunga, his pounding over, now licks the pestle dean, while other 
mem Iters of the family hand round portions on their leaf platters. The 
meal is then begun. 110 

Preparing the big noon meal takes about two hours. Every house¬ 
hold conks its own meal and cats ft by itself. After the meal, people 
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scatter once more to their various pursuits, but the pace of work 
is not as quick as in the morning. The women, perhaps, make mats 
or bark doth, craftsmen ply their trades, children play, and many 
men just sit about and talk. As the evening draws on. social life 
becomes more intense, and people gather on the beach for games 
and general conversation. When it is dark, and wind and sea are 
propitious, the village fleet puts out to sweep for flying fish until 
dawn or moonrise. If the moon is bright and the surf heavy on the 
reef, the village dance is started instead. Only the young and un¬ 
married take part T This is the time and opportunity for love-making, 
and every so often a girl drifts off to meet a lover in an empty 
house or shed. 

INTERPERSONAL RELATION fit II PS 

Now that the main activities of the household have been de¬ 
scribed, we can him to the relationships between the persons in it. 
But here a warning is in order. In anthropological studies it is par¬ 
ticularly easy to confuse idea! behavior with actual behavior. Often 
the ethnographer, ignorant of the native language, is not looking 
at what happens in the society but is working with informants, 
who have a tendency to say, as all but the best of us should in 
similar circumstances, what behavior ought to lie rather than what 
it is. Moreover, the ethnographer is apt to sum up information 
about many groups in a description of a single ideal or typical 
group, for instance, “the Tikopia family*” He describes* as if it 
Occurred in a single family, behavior that in fact tends to repeat 
itself fat different degrees from family to family. As a result, we 
do not know how many individual persons and families depart from 
the type or how far they depart- From both these dangers Firth 
protects us as far as reasonably possible- He learned the Tflcopia 
language (he was already familiar with other Polynesian lan¬ 
guages); he studied the natives' behavior by participating in their 
activities; and though he describes relationships in the household 
as forming a typical configuration, he is careful to say that indi¬ 
viduals and families depart from the typical, and he gives us enough 
reports of real events to enable us to form our own judgment. 
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Many of the relationships between Tikopia kinsmen are like our 
own and yet unlike; they possess enough of that difference within 
sameness which raises a smile and invites a juke, hut nur purpose, 
to give a mere summary of observed behavior while leas ing its 
interpretation to the next chapter, is best served by keeping a 
straight face. 

HUSBAND (MATVA) AND WIFE (nOFSNE) 

Except for incest taboos that are more or less like our own- 
marriage with a kinswoman closer than a second cousin is frowned 
upon—a Tikopia man has no restrictions on his choice of a Wife. 
As in many primitive societies, there is much promiscuity before 
marriage but little or none, for the wife at least, afterwards. No 
marriage ceremony is performed as such; instead marriage is a 
drama of capture or abduction: the groom steals the bride from 
her fathers house in theory, and sometimes in fact, without the 
father's prior knowledge. W hen the woman becomes pregnant, the 
couple settle down in a permanent and recognized union, and then 
begins a series of elaborate gift exchanges between the mans fam¬ 
ily and the womans. The husband docs not observe any restric¬ 
tions while his wife is pregnant, but a prominent ceremony is per¬ 
formed at the birth of the Erst child, die outward sign of the found¬ 
ing of a family. The nuclear family is always a recognizable unsL 
Even when two families live together in one household, each has 
its own section of the floor, and "when visits are paid to other 
households It is this little group that moves together." 11 

Wives ore expected to be faithful to their husbands; in fact* 
during his stay on the island, Firth heard of only one case of 
adultery. But some married men do go about among the young 
girls, though they are laughed at as old lechers for doing so 
Polygyny-marriage to more than one woman-onee allowable 
everywhere though Commonly practiced only by persons of rank, 
is now restricted to the pagan side of the island. Husbands and 
wives are sometimes jealous of one another and fight with one an¬ 
other in Tikopia as elsewhere. As elsewhere, too, a wife may go 
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hack to her own family when she can no longer stand her husband's 
treatment of her. 

We have seen that husbands and wives usually go out together 
to work in the gardens and orchards and then come back home 
to co-operate in preparing the materials for the noon meal and 
cooking it. In other matters they work separately, though each con¬ 
tributes to the common enterprise. They engage in different kinds 
of fishing. The wife makes the bark cloth, fills the water bottles* 
sweeps the house, and sees that there is food on hand to offer to 
a casual visitor. The husband makes the fishing nets and carries 
out all the woodworking. Though care of the children is primarily 
the responsibility of the wife, the husband must sometimes take a 
hand, as must all kinsmen. As for authority: 

The man is held to be the bead of die house* but mutual deference is 
the norm aimed at- Each partner issues orders in his or her own sphere, 
orders which the other is free to ignore or object to if desired. If the 
husband scolds the wife, then she should bow her head to the words, 
not contradict and exasperate him. But conversely, if she should scold 
him he should bow likewise; it is right, the natives say. that each party 
should "listen to" die other when rebuked. The husband is of course 
in a superior position since the house usually stands on the ground 
owned bv his fiimiSv; it is then his house rather than hers in the last 
resort. The strength of the wife lies in her ability to return at any time 
to her own family, and this she can Use as a weapon, the more threat 
of which may be sufficient to make a querulous or unfust husband sec 
reason,^ 

Terms of endearment comparable with our "dear” and “darling" 
are not used between a Tikopia husband and his wife. Nor do they 
use each others personal names, but address one another* just as 
other people address them, by the house name of the husband, to 
which an appropriate prefix is added. Titus a Tikopia may say Pa 
fh la film and Nnu Knfikti much as we might say Father and Mother 
(Cafika. There is no personal joking between husband and wife; 
that is reserved for other relatives. 
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FATHER (tAMANa), MOTHEB (NANA), 

son (tama), and daughter (tamaftne) 

A neWbosm child is cared for by its mother, aided by the women 
of her own and her husbands family + But after the first few weeks 
the husband is expected tn take a hand too, and if, for instance, 
the wife wants to go fishing, the husband, who cannot find a good 
excuse must look out for the baby. When husband and wife are 
working together in a garden or orchard, the baby is brought along 
and put down in a shady place. Older brothers and sisters aba 
take their turns in its care, and enjoy doing Later op, the chil¬ 
dren of a village, both boys and girls, tend to run around naked 
in little gangs of contemporaries. 

At this time, too, a boy begins to accompany his Father, anil a 
girl her mother, in the separate tasks of men and women. Each is 
assigned small unskilled Jobs and begins to learn something of 
Tikopia techniques. All older persons may boss youngsters around, 
and an older brother dictates to a younger much as a father does 
to his son. A child also begins to learn some of the good manners 
of Tikopia society: respect for older men and a reasonable degree 
of silence when they are speaking; a girl Learns to avoid the core- 
monies at which women are not to be present. But discipline is 
seldom severe; there are many words and few blows, and a child 
can always escape to a kinsman s house until the storm of a parent’s 
wrath has blown over 1 . 

The Tikopia word arofa (die familiar Hawaiian aloha) means 
any strong emotion, but especially friendship, sympathy, and par¬ 
ental affection, in contrast to fifia t desire), Parents feel* or say they 
feel* arofa for their children, but they also say that the grades of 
affection for different children are different. A younger child is 
more loved than mi older one, a daughter, at least by the father, 
more than a son. One informant, himself the father of a big fam¬ 
ily, told Firth: 

The married pair who have many children, great is the affection fur 
their youngest, and for the girB, bui as tur the eldest, there is qoi a|- 
feetion-they are affectionate to him hut lightly, because he is the eldest, 
the household has begun to obey him. Therefore affectionate are the 
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pEtreots to the youngest. In this land the youngest, lust appearing* great 
is the affection for hurt. They spoil their youngest 1 * 

Some of the Tikopia are sensitive observers and acute analysts, 
and they have an adequate language for expressing what they 
know about personal relationships. Firth tries to reproduce, as well 
as he can in translation* the characteristic rhythms and emphases 
of Tikopia speech. 

The father s lesser affection for his oldest son and the latent fric¬ 
tion between the two are most marked among families of rank, 
where the oldest son inherits the authority and much of the prop¬ 
erty- of his father, in most families the sons, when they marry K 
leave the family home and set up households for them selves-ex¬ 
cept the youngest son, who stays and takes care of his parents in 
their old age, Bnt in families of rank + where leadership and the 
possession of a particular house go together, the oldest son is apt 
to move back at his father's death. 

A parent is thought to show greater affection to children of the 
opposite sex. As Pa Fenuatara told Firth: 

In this bnd the man favors his female children, the mother favors her 
male children. The woman, great is her affection fur her mule children, 
the man, great is his affection for his female children; it is dune from 
affection. When a man in this land dies, he divides his goods, he gives 
& small portion to his male children and & large portiun to his female 
children. The woman marries, she secretly takes away her goods from 
the relatives and gives them to her husband. The point of her taking 
these things secretly is became her brothers object to her having gone 
and married* 11 

Note that Fa Fenuatara speaks of goods, movable property, rather 
than land. The Tikopia also say that a father docs not like his 
daughter to many, though the reason they give is not the fathers 
affection for her but his desire to keep in the household a person 
who docs a great dea! of important but dull work. After her mar¬ 
riage, the brutilers continue to suspect that their sister is coaxing 
gifts out of their father, thus alienating heirlooms from the male 
line. 
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The affection of children for parents is not so marked as that 
of parents for children, though it may on occasion be strong, the 
authority of the father is the key to this side of the relationship. 
He is said to be the ' head" (pofo™™) of the son. who must listen 
(fakaronso) to him. In everyday circumstances the authority of the 
father is 1 united. He voices decisions, while his wife qualifies them 
and the children comment freely. But when he wants to assert him¬ 
self be is always the master. A son calls his father by h.s hm.se 
name? and not his personal name. He not u*i? bad speech 

or tell dirty stories in his presence. The rule of Root! manners is 
"to observe gravity towards the father; not to go and make sport 
with him." " Any bodily contact is avoided. A son'may not touch 
his father's head-it is tapu to him-and striking ones father is a 
high crime that can be expiated only by suicide. Firth sums up by 
saying: Towards the father a mingling of affection and respect 
appears to be die norm, each component being a matter of social 
injunction as well as of individual feeling"« The behavior nf a 
child toward his or her mother is of the same general kind hut not 
as sharply distinctive. When the oldest son takes over the leader¬ 
ship of a kin group at his father’s death, his mother comes under 

his nde. 

A father must of course provide food for his son and protect him 
when he is young and helpless. He must also provide all things 
necessary to bring the son to man's estate. He must, for instance, 
lay up the goods that are distributed as gifts on the son’s behalf 
at the initiation ceremonies and at marriage. The son, for his part, 
must feed his parents in their old age and mourn for them in ap¬ 
propriate fashion after their deaths, 

ehOTHEHS (talma) 

Brothers work side by side in the gardens under the leadership 
of their father; they are shipmates in fishing canoes; they are close 
associates from early infancy; sometimes as adults and heads of 
families they live together in the same house. When both are young, 
an older brother is apt to take charge of a younger one, protect 
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him, patronise him, and boss him around* and throughout life the 
eldest* particularly in chiefly families, acts as spokesman and leader 
of the group of brothers. He is called te ummatmi T uru being a 
common word for "head" which also comes into an expression for 
the father* or te uru o famu, “the head of the family." But an the 
whole the relation between brothers is one of comradeship rather 
than superiority and subordination. Brothers joke and teU dirty 
stories to one another* as they never would to their father. 

BROTHER (tAINA) AND SIFTED (kaVe) 

Brothers and sisters have their own spheres nf interest within 
the househuld, but they come together and co-operate in many 
activities* and particularly in the work around the oven. Their re¬ 
lationship is, in general* free and easy, A brother freely critici7.es 
a sister and orders her around, and so does a sister a brother, Each 
takes the criticism and the orders as he or she pleases. But they 
are not quite so unrestrained as are brothers among themselves. A 
brother does nut make obscene jokes in his sisters presence or 
mention her love affairs in any way. If, however; a man gets a girl 
with child and shows no intention of marrying her, her brothers 
rather than her father take action against him. Incest between 
brother and sister is spoken of with horror; it Is against the formal 
rules of the society, and it rarely occurs in fact. The Tikapia theory 
is that since sexual relations between them arc unthinkable, there 
is no objection to intimacy between brothers and sisters in the 
everyday affairs of life, A brother and sister may sleep side by side 
on the Root of the house, covered by the same blanket. And when 
a girl has married, her brother is her natural helper and protector. 

GRANDPARENT (tUPUNa) AN't? GRANDCHILD (MAJCGFUXa) 

No distinction is made in terms of reference between male and 
female grandparents or between those an the fathers and those 
on the mother's side* and the same is true of grandchildren. Since 
at least one of a man's sons is apt to bring his bride home to live 
in his fathers house, and the other sons are apt to live near by T 
grandparents may see more of their sons' children than of their 
daughters* children, in these circumstances the grandmother is all 
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loo free with advice to her daughter-in-law as to the bi=st way to 
bring up the youngsters. But what the maternal grandparents lose 
by living farther away they make up for in frequent visiting. And 
the special fondness of a man for his daughter is easily extended 
to her children. A daughter begs gifts from her father on the 
ground that they will benefit his grandchildren. 

Grandparents love to have grandchildren come and stay with 
them, and sometimes almost quarrel with their own children over 
keeping the youngsters. They pet the grandchildren and tend to 
spoil them. The rule that respect must be shown for all older peo¬ 
ple is still theoretically in effect between grandson and grandfather* 
but practically it is relaxed. The proscription of j taking and lewd 
talk, the avoidance of bodily contact and personal names are a 
little less severe. A grandfather will tell his grandson some of his 
ritual lore, the genealogies and legends of his house and dan. We 
must also realize that as a man grows older and his physical ener¬ 
gies decline, by fhu time, that is, that his grandchildren are grow¬ 
ing up, he is apt to be relinquishing his activity and authority in 
practical affairs, 

father’s SISTER (MAS 1 KTTANCA) AND BROTHERS SON (tama) 

The behavior and attitudes one adopts toward a fathers brother 
or a mothers sister are, with a lesser intensity, much like those 
one adopts toward a father or a mother, and we shall say no more 
about them, But the relations of a man to his fathers sister and 
his mother’s brother cannot Ise dismissed so easily. A young child 
may See a good deal of his father's sister. So long as she is un¬ 
married., she is probably living in the house or next door, and takes 
a hand in caring for the infant. But when she marries, she goes off 
to live elsewhere, and though she comes back as a visitor, the con¬ 
tact is not so close as it was. Hie father’s sister is taint, much as 
the father is, A child dues dot use her personal name or talk scur- 
riluusly in her presence. He never curses her or strikes her. In 
some circumstances, especially when she is the last member of 
her brothers generation :dive, she rnay have a certain amount of 
control over his children, and will be addressed as Non E, “mother ” 
or even as Pa E, “father," One of Firth's informants described her 
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as ~ilie double of the father"’ and "just die same as the father," 17 
When a chief or ritua] elder i$ getting old and is afraid that he may 
die before his son is old enough to understand the have, the names 
of the ancestors and the gods, he may tell them to his sister so 
that she may transmit them to the child. We have seen that a bro¬ 
ther has special obligations to help his sister, and these must have 
an effect on her relations with his children, 

MOTHERS BROTHER ( TUATTNA ) AND SISTEBS SON ( 1 RAMUTO) 

The patrilineal theory is strong In Tikopia so far as descent of 
name, rank, and property is concerned, but it does not prevent a 
mans having dose relations with members of his mothers family. 
They are always interested in him and often visit him. Just as a 
woman goes home to her family when she can no longer abide her 
husbands treatment of her, so a child runs away to his mother's 
family when he Is in trouble with his father and wants to escape 
punishment 

The link between a child and his mother's family centers on his 
mother's brothers, who call him immutu but more often toma tapu, 
"sacred child." We shall speak of "‘the" mothers brother as a single 
kinship personality. Although the mother may, of course, have sev¬ 
eral brothers, the behavior of one of them toward tamo tapu is 
much like the behavior of a]I the rest. The mother's brother is a 
boy's friend, teacher, and helper. When the baby is bom, he takes 
it in his amis and recites a spell over it. Later, when a boy first 
goes deep-sea fishing at night in a canoe, his mothers brother takes 
charge of him and shows him the ropes. In fact if he is a master 
of any such craft os fishing or canoe building, he will begin to teach 
die boy something about it 

Like most primitive societies, Tikopia holds a formal ceremony 
to show that a boy lias become a man, and it includes the painful 
operation of superincision of the boy's penis. To this initiation the 
mother's brothers bring the frightened lad 7 tell him wliat to do, 
strip him, hold him, and reassure him, while one of them makes 
the cut For weeks afterward the boy, now officially a man. goes 
about visiting bis mother’s brothers, who entertain liim and give 
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him as much food as he can cat. Then again, when a boy goes for 
the first time to the sacred dances at Marae, a mothers brother 
shields him from the curiosity of the crowd and, holding his arms, 
goes tlirongh the motions of the dance until the youngster can 
perform them himself. When tama tapu is sick, the mother's brother 
comes to offer his back as a support or to hold the invalid in 
his arms- And so on. On each of these occasions the child's father 
rewards the mothers brother, his own brother-in-law, with gifts 
of food. 

In all the great occasions of life, then, the mother s brother acts 
as an older friend of tarn# tapu and helps him over the rough places. 
When he must be hurt, the mothers brother will do it as quickly 
and gently as possible, When a man needs someone to hold Ms 
hand, the mother's brother is always ready. But he would not be¬ 
have in this way on the great occasions if he did not do so in the 
everyday encounters. Though the mother's brother may live some 
distance away, tmrm fapu is always running in and out of his house. 
Emotionally the relationship between them is friendly, free, and 
easy. Though the mothers brother, as a male of the older genera¬ 
tion, is deserving of some respect, yet he is treated much more 
familiarly than the father. One may use his personal name, touch 
him, tell him lewd jokes, and talk to him about anything under 
the sun. But it may be worth noting, incidentally* that the relation¬ 
ship is not cemented in Tikopia, as it is in many primitive societies, 
by a custom of marriage between a man and his mother's brothers 
daughter. 

It should be clear by now that a mothers brother is a practical 
and emotional necessity to a Tikopia man. Yet we shall certainly 
ask purselvesi "What if his mother has no brother? What does a 
man do then? This difficulty i$ met through a classiGeatory system 
of kinship, tif which we shall speak later at greater length. Ac¬ 
cording to this system, more distant male kinsmen on the mothers 
side of the family and of her generation, for instance, a mother's 
mothers brothers son, are called ttmtina, just as the true mother s 
brothers are, and the relationship between a man and these distant 
frurtfrui is like that between him and his true frinfifia, though not 
so intense. From day to day, the link is closest with the true mother's 
brothers, but should none of them be available for any reason there 
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are always more distant ones to take their place. And on the great 
occasions, such as the initiation ceremonies, all the tuatim, near 
and distant, appear in a body. 

Firth says of the tuutirm-tama tapu relationship; 

The mutual trust between these two rests on a solid foundation of inti¬ 
macy . In infancy the child soon comes to recognizer its mother's brothers. 
Says Fa Fermatara, "It knows its true mother's brother* because he 
comes constantly to it, be looks constantly on it* therefore it also marks 
him/* Tlib statement, like so many others of the Tikopia* expresses their 
pragmatic point of view in kinship. Just as they acknowledge no obliga¬ 
tion on the part of a son to have anything to do with a mother who 
has deserted him in infancy, so they hold that tile tie between mother's 
brother and sister's son is a function of the degree of their reciprocal 
social intercourse. The concept of "natural H feelings between kin does 
not enter the Tikopia scheme of values, though it has not wholly dis¬ 
appeared from our own sociological analyses. 1 * 


CROSS-COUSIN'S (TAINA OR KAYE } 

Anthropologists give the name cross-cousins to the children of 
mother s brother and of father’s sister* and parallel cousins to the 
children of mothers sister and of father's brother. They make this 
distinction because natives themsehes so often make it. The Tikopia 
call parallel and cross-cousins by the same names* male cousins 
being "brothers" (tmna) and female cousins "sisters” But 

they add the word fakahui when speaking of parallel cousins and 
fuktipariki when speaking of cross-cousins. The former means an 
attitude devoid of restraint, the latter, an attitude of restraint. The 
relaticnship of □ man with his parallel cousins is like his relation¬ 
ship with his brother; the relationship with his cross-cousins is a 
little different. An attitude of restraint is part of it, hut the restraint 
does not go very far. The personal name is not iapu, and everyday 
relations are easy enough. At the same time* one does not enter 
a crms-coiisiiTs house without being invited# and one is respectful 
toward him, especially when he is the child of a fathers sister. As 
one Tikopia put it: 

My cross-cousin is weighty indeed. 1 do net speak evilly to him. He also 
does not speak evilly to me. Because he is the son of the father's sister. 

« We. The Tikopia t S10-7. 
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One does not strike the fathers sister, one doe* not speak evilly to her. 
Good speech only is made to her. The basis of the lathers sister is the 
father 1 do not speak evilly to my father, nor do I speak evilly to his 
sister my flank I again do not speak evilly to the child of my fathers 
sister. It is in this fashion because she is of weight, 1 * 

Behavior is equally restrained toward both types of cross-cousin: 
fathers sisters child and mother's brother's child. In theory one 
might expect that since a man is dose to his mother s brother* he 
would also be closer to his mother's brothers cftLld than to his 
father's sister's child. But we must also look at die relationship 
from the latter's point of view. If I am a Tikopia, my mother's 
brother's child sees me as his father s sister's child, and if* for this 
reason, he is restrained in Ids attitude toward me* l can hardly 
avoid being so to him. We have seen that cross-cousin marriage is 
not looked on with favor in Tikopia and seldom occurs. It is on 
Just the same footing as marriage with parallel cousins, 

BROTH^FtS-tN-LAW (ma) 

We shall take up the relationship between brothersdn-taw as an 
example of the ties between affinal kin (persons related by mar¬ 
riage), but we may first say a few words about the behavior of a 
man toward his father-in-law and his mother-in-law. The Tikopia 
say that a father always objects to the loss of a daughter in mar¬ 
riage, He loves her and she Is economically important to the house¬ 
hold. Perhaps because it is assumed that his consent to her mar¬ 
riage will be given reluctantly* it is never asked. She is stolen 
away from his house suddenly and, in theory, secretly, though he 
may know perfectly well what is going on and take care to be 
looking the other way. The first visit of the son-in-law to the father- 
in-law after this elopement is a time of great embarrassment to 
the latter. The son-in-law shows him elaborate respect* but the 
conversation is formaJ-the Tikopia call it "crooked discourse." Peo¬ 
ple shy away from any mention of the marriage, the weather being 
a safe topic with the Tikopia as with us. Afterward the son-in-law 
will go to the orchards of his wife's family* bring back food, and 
present it to the parents-in-law, 

» Wr, The Tikopia. £20. 
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As for the mother-in-law, so celebrated a personage in many 
societies, including our own* special taboos are not carried out in 
behavior toward her, as they arc in some other primitive groups; 
but when a woman encounters her son-in-law or father-in-law on 
a path, she will draw clear and pass in a wide circle around him, 
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fa illuitrole tb* fehatlnmhip btfwnn broThanHii-taw 


And a mother-in-law* in Tikopia as elsewhere, is not reluctant to 
offer her daughter-in-law advice on the proper way to bring tip 
the grandchildren. 

Turning now to brothers-in-law, let us loot first at a conventional 
kinship diagram (Fig. 15). Consider the two bmthersdn-bw, A 
and B. A, the woman’s brother* is linked to B through his sister 
and also through his sister’s son p his tamo fdpu, And B is linked to 
A through his wife and through his son. who has A as his tuatiw. 

We have already seen how a brother and sister, and how a turni 
iapu and a fu&ftmi, are linked. On a number of occasions, fuafimr 
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helps, guides, and sustains fminj tapu and is rewarded by gifts made 
to him by the boys father. But the cooperation between brothers- 
in-l&w goes far beyond this. It is wholly proper for the head of a 
family to call on any kinsman for aid in economic and ritual tasks 
—and every task is both economic and ritual—that strain the ca¬ 
pacity of the household, and a brother-in-law is specially apt to 
be asked to help. 

It is understood that brothers^n-law Sn the ordinary way render each 
other'assistance in economic undertakings. If one wants help in break¬ 
ing up ground for cultivation, felling a iree, setting a net, or building a 
house: if he wishes to borrow some article or lo augment Ids food suph 
plies K he calls upon the other, and the call is rarely denied; indeed it ii 
often anticipated. If the wife's brother is a bachelor, he may spend quite 
a lot of time at his sister s house, working and having his meals them, 
the one service cancelling out the other, 55 

In particular* a man is expected to serve as cook for his wife’s 
family when the latter, as a group, must put on a big ceremony 
and provide food for those attending it. And in Tikopia* as else¬ 
where, the cook is the man abused if anything goes wrong. This 
practice allows the women who have left the family to visit it 
from time to time, since their husbands always bring them along, 
and it also allows the wife's kin to concentrate on their ritual and 
social duties* since the dirty work is being handled by others. 

Between brothers-in-law* then, there is close co-operation* but 
the emotional relation is not always free and easy. We have seen 
that the 'Tikppia use the word fakukmi to mean an attitude devoid 
of restraint and fakn^mriki to mean an attitude of restraint. In the 
same way they recognize two classes of kinsmen and kinswomen: 
tavtau laui and Uiutau jwrtki, literally those with whom ones re¬ 
lation is “good 1 ™ and those with whom one’s relation is ""bad." The 
Tikopia do not mean “good ’ and "bad" in a moral sense here. They 
do not expect one to “be on bad terms with 1 * one's tautau pnrikL 
They mean, rather, that freedom in behavior and emotional ex¬ 
pression is the rule in the first case and restraint in the second. 
Examples of tautau taui relationships are those between brothers* 
between mother's brother and sisters child, and* to some extent* 

»Wi t The Tikopia, 3tR 
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between grandparent and grandchild- Examples of teuton pariki 
relationships are those between father and son. between father's 
sister and brother's child, and, above all* all affinal relationships, 
including that between brothers-in-law. 

In these affinal relationships* the men and women concerned 
must not use each others personal names, but rather Lhe appro¬ 
priate kinship terms or the house names. In the same way. a hus¬ 
band in America in the old days would speak to his spouse as 
“wife” or “Mrs, Jones H but not, at least in public, as "Mary." In 
speaking to an affinal relative, a Tikqpia is apt to use a "polite dual" 
form instead of the singular, just as some European peoples use 
the second person plural to address someone formally. One does 
not take objects from in front of a relative-in-law; one does not 
walk directly in front of him; one is not naked in his presence, and 
one does not tell him a joke : especially a lewd one. One avoids all 
cursing and even the appearance of anger* The relationship is 
close in one sense* but restrained and formal hi another. 


CLASSlflCATOUY KINSHIP 

This is not a treatise on social anthropology, hut we need to say 
something about classifiestory kinship terminology, as lhe anthro¬ 
pologists call it* in order to understand behavior toward distant 
kinsmen in Tikopia. A disproportionate amount of attention has 
been given to kinship terminology, largely because it includes the 
facts about kinship that are most easily collected, sometimes the 
only facts that are collected. Any native can tell the ethnographer 
rattier quickly what names are applied to kinsmen. Watching and 
describing behavior toward kinsmen takes longer. We shall not 
discuss the different systems of kinship terminology, suspecting that 
systems which look rather unlike one another may be so because, 
in effect, a close decision went one way rather than another. 

In all societies, kinship terminology is partly specific, partly 
dassifieatory. That is, a few o! the terms apply to only one person; 
most apply to any member of a class. Thus an American calls only 
one person mothef, but there are usually several persons he calls 
uncle or cousin. Systems of kinship terminology differ according 
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to the way kinsmen are classed together. 51 Thus an American calls 
his fathers brothers and his mother's brothers, and for that matter 
his aunts" husbands, by the same word untie—he classes them to¬ 
gether; members of many other societies, including Tikopia and 
the European societies from which -America derives; do not or did 
not do so, In medieval England, for instance, only the father's 
brother was called ttnefe; the mother's brother was not called unde 
hut erne. Furthermore, a common practice of classification is that 
rather distant kinsmen or persons not kinsmen at all are called by 
names applied to close kinsmen. Tins is not so characteristic of our 
society* in which ties with distant kin are weak, as it is of some 
others, but even in our society a Catholic calls his priest father, 
and not so long ago cousin, unde, and aunt were used to refer to 
persons who were not real relatives but were intimate enough with 
the family to behave like relatives. They were kin by courtesy. In 
the same way, ’w hen he went to Tikopia, Firth became a “son" of 
two of the chiefs, and other people on the island adopted behavior 
toward him appropriate to his new position. 

It should be obvious from what has just been said that kinship 
terminology and kinship behavior are mutually related. On the 
one hand, behavior helps determine terminology. Thus the Catholic 
calls a priest father, not only because diis is the custom, hut also 
because the priest, in his capacity as a spiritual authority, behaves 
in some degree like a father, Again, we Americans call fathers 
brother and mothers brother both tincte because we do not, apart 
from the personal characteristics of particular undes t distinguish 
between them in behavior, but a Tikopia does behave differently 
toward the two persons and he calls them by different names. On 
the other hand, kinship terminology helps determine behavior. Any 
person that a Tikopia man calls luutiiio will behave toward him in 
some degree like a true mother's brother, especially if ihe man has 
ini tine mother's brother of his owm. And when Firth was called 
son by a chief, the chief's real sons proceeded to call him brother 
and to some extent treated him as such. Tile name established the 
proper pattern of behavior. 


=iThc American kinship fyafrm is twhnfcafly an “E*kiino“ one; the Titcn 
pbn is a '^Guinea" one. For in exreBeat disens.sitm of kinship tennfnokHFV 
see G. P Mtttdack, Snrtaf Sfrurfu/e, 184-359, ** 
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The Tikopia have two sets of kinship terms, one used in talking 
about kinsmen (terms of reference)* the other used in talking to 
kinsmen (terms of address). We have given the terms of reference 
and need concern ourselves with them only, since the principles 
on which the two sets work are much the same. There are fifteen 
basic terms, only two of which* the words for husband and Wife, 
refer to one person and One Only f and this i$ not even true of wife 
when a chief has more than one, All the other terms are applied to 
members of a class. Thus grandparents are called lupurtfi, and the 
class includes real grandparents, both mate and female T all relatives 
on the father’s and on the mother's side of about the same age as 
the grandparents* and al! ancestors, real or dassificatory,, more dis¬ 
tant than grandparents—there is no word for great-grandparent, A 
Father is called, iamatui, as are all his brothers and all male kinsmen 
of about his age on his side of the family. A mother s brother is 
called tuatiiut; so is a mother's mother's brothers son* and so, for 
that matter, are aU male kinsmen of the mother's in her generation. 
And so oru The detail's may be left to specialists. 

The Tikopia have supplementary words that they can use. if nec¬ 
essary, to make distinctions between persons called by the same 
baste term. Tims they can distinguish different degrees of closeness 
of kinship and speak, for instance, of "near or “"distant" ftaiMrw, 
that is, to use the language of anthropology* true or classificatory 
^fathers. - They can also distinguish between persons who may be 
equally close but belong to different sides of the family, between, 
for instance, a grandfather on the fathers side and a grandfather 
on the mother's side. They certainly make distinctions in behavior 
between persons called by the same name. Thus the rules of ap¬ 
propriate behavior are much less scrupulously observed for a 
distant famamr than for a near one, though the two relationships 
bear, so to speak, a family resemblance. And for near affinal kin, 
observance relaxes with the passage of time and the growth of fa¬ 
miliarity. In the ordinary affairs of life, one associates most often 
with one's near kinsmen, Only when one is badly ill* or when one 
is organizing a big ceremony or economic undertaking, do many 
of one's more distant kinsmen come to visit. But if the appropriate 
near kinsmen, a mother's brother, for instance, is not available by 
reason of a quarrel illness. Or death, there is always a more d\$- 
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tant one who can step in and play the required part, Thr link be* 
tween kinship nomenclature and kinship behavior is always dose, 
and it is doubtful whether distant kinsmen would be called by the 
same names as dose ones, if they did not at times act as such. At 
any rate, Tikopia is a small place, and no one need lade for rela¬ 
tives. Everyone is in some way or other, and usually in many ways, 
related to everyone else. 

"house" and clan 

Our chief interest in Tikopia is the household and its immediate 
connections, but we need to say something about larger kinship 
units* If only to tuck in loose ends. In the affairs of life, large and 
small, a Tikopia helps, and is helped by. the members of four kin 
groups: his fathers, his mothers brothers*, his wife's brothers', and 
his sisters 1 husbands - . This does not prevent his belonging to one 
of these groups* his Father's, more particularly than to the others. 
We call Tikopia society patrilineal because a man receives his land, 
his house name* his rank, and his ritual duties from his father and 
bis fathers kinsmen. No land whatever can descend through a 
woman. The patrilineal bias is strong enough to make the Tikopia 
disapprove of the remarriage of a widow: she ought to stay and 
look after her children, who will naturally remain with her bus- 
band's kinsmen. But there is no custom tike the kvirete t the re¬ 
quirement, observed in some societies* that the widow marry her 
late husband s brother or some other one of his close kinsmen. 
Sometimes a widow remarries in the face of popular opinion* but 
if she does, she leaves her children behind her; she does not take 
them to the house of her new husband. The same patrilineal tend¬ 
ency that brings disapproval of the widow's remarriage brings ap¬ 
proval of the widower s. 

When a man has left behind him sons who have settled down 
near him mid have left descendants themselves, the group thus 
formed is recognized by the Tikopia and called pailo t which we 
have seen is also the name for the house as a physical object. Firth 
calls this group a lineage. There is no special time when the ap¬ 
pearance of a "house" is first admitted. Whenever people begin to 
think of the descendants of a particular man as forming a unit, a 
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body of men h they begin to speak of the unit as a '"house. 1 * It fol¬ 
lows that nesv “’'houses * are always appearing in Tikopia, old bouses 
splitting as they get too targe, some old houses dying out for lack 
of heirs, others just maintaining themselves, and so On, 

The development of a house fellows naturally from the co-opera¬ 
tion between brothers in the immediate family; and from the lead¬ 
ership of the oldest brother comes the custom that the headship of 
the patio descends by primogeniture in the senior male line. Not 
that the rule is as strict as it was in some European kingdoms. If, 
at the death of the last head* the heir presumptive is too young or 
too inept, he is passed over, with die consent of the potto as a 
whole, in favor of some less senior but more competent man; but 
when the latter dies m turn, the headship is apt to revert to the 
senior Hue, tf any member of the house dies without male descend¬ 
ants, the head will reassign his land to other members. Certain 
canoes are held in the name of the head for the use of members of 
the house. These formal duties are carried out against a background 
of everyday in Form a! co-operation between patrilineal kinsmen. 

People in Tiknpia differ in social standing, and social standing is 
closely associated with duties m religious ritual. The higher a man's 
rank, the closer his link with the principal gods and ceremonies. 
Two main classes of patio are recognized: the houses of chiefs and 
the houses of commoners, though the original ancestors of many 
commoner houses came themselves from chiefly families. And 
among the houses of commoner^ two subclasses are recognizeds 
those Jed by "ritual elders" and those not so led. A ritual cider has 
special duties in the great ceremonies, but they are not so impor¬ 
tant as the duties of a chief* 

As we have seen, there are four chiefs, each the head of what the 
Tikopla call a kainang$ r a word which has no other referent in the 
Tikopia language and which Firlh translates as "elan/* - Just as 
the EH embers of a house trace their descent from a common an- 

11 C- P- M tutlodt, in SeUint; u[i si terminology that doubtless -will become 
slandjkrd, gives the ward c&m unly Id those £tdu|h which are furmed by a 
uni lines i rule of descent and which iHa have f evidential unity, tie wnuld 
call eEic Tlkopiii kninfwg® ti f& See G. P. Murdock* Social Structure, 47, 68. 
flu! since we arc reporting Forth s work we bad better stick to Firth s [ermi- 
not ogy\ 
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coster in the male line, so tine dan consists of those houses that 
trace their descent from a still more distant common ancestor. 
Unlike the clan in some primitive societies, the dan in Tikopia 
has nothing to do with the regulation of marriage. It is neither 
esogamous (a clansman must many outside it) nor endogenous 
(a clansman must marry inside it). Nor is the ckn united by liv¬ 
ing together in the same territory. There is a tendency in Tikopia 
for a man’s sons to live near him, or t as anthropologists would say. 
there is a tendency for residence to be pa trifocal, but the rule is not 
absolute, and what is true of the family must be all the more true 
of the dan. The members of any one dan are found living in all 
parts of the island, though perhaps in greater concentration in one 
part than another. But if it Sacks residential unity, each clan has 
its own name, its own traditions* its own chief, and its own lands, 
which are the sum of the lands of its members. 

Fellow clansmen play together as a team m many of the tradi¬ 
tional games of Tikopia^ but, above all, clansmen co-operate in 
the service of their chief, the ariki. He has an arduous port to play 
in the yearlong cycle of ceremonies called “The Work of the Cods “ 
Besides serving as one of the high priests himself, the chief must 
feed the other men who attend and perforin the ceremonies, and he 
must present gifts to the other chiefs and their clansmen. The ma¬ 
terial for food and gifts, and the labor in the ritual itself and in 
the preparation of meals, the chief depends on his clansmen to 
provide. In fact he distributes again to his clansmen, while they 
work for him, the food they themselves have brought him. In short,, 
the chief organizes the enterprise, while the clansmen provide the 
material and labor that are organized, 51 

The duties of a chief axe not confined to ritual, or, rather, ritual 
and practical affairs may hardly be separated. Whenever some 
piece of work must be undertaken that is too much for the resources 
of a singte household and the help it can command from its imme¬ 
diate kinsmen* the chief organizes the working party. For instance, 
certain hshing canoes are said to be “sacred/' and they belong to 
the chief, who maintains them lor the use of his clansmen. The 
building and repair of such a canoe is a task beyond the capacity 

11 Fur ?F1 example of similar behavior in another society, see G C. Homans 
Efig/uA Vi/h^iTj of the l&h Crfl-fury, 357, 
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of an ordinal)' household, but the chief, requisitioning (he labor and 
the food of his clansmen, can provide the necessary lumber, tools, 
and willing hands, pay the expert carpenter, perform the appropri¬ 
ate ritual over the canoe, and feed the workers. 

We have already seen that the chiefs are the guardians of the 
principal crops of the island and can largely control the way the 
land is used. A chief is also the ultimate overlord of all the land of 
the clan. He settles disputes about boundaries and inheritance when 
the contestants themselves cannot reach an agreement; in fact he 
keeps the peace in the land. 

In short, the chief rules the clan much as its head rules the }>a\to. 
Succession to the chieftainship follows the same customs. But the 
chief is powerful only if he is responsible; he can govern the clan 
because he governs with its consent. Firth writes of the chiefs: 

Hie performance of the great part of the ritual practices with which 
they are traditionally vested, and which is not challenged by the com¬ 
moners and their ctansfolk, does not give them an appreciably higher 
standard of living, nor allow them to accumulate large stocks of goods 
without the obligation of disbursing them again through similar chan¬ 
nels. It does place in their bands the power to direct much production, 
and here the checks upon them are provided to a considerable extent by 
their individual conformity fu a theory of responsibility and to the opin¬ 
ion of the body of the commoners, 24 

’* Primitive Polynesian Ecanomoy, 172, 
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IN THE Tifcopia family we fate qur hardest job of 
analysis. The family is a group that has had a continuous history 
For hundreds of thousands of years. It is not like the Bank Wiring 
Observation Room, a group formed just the other day p whose his¬ 
tory can be rather easily reconstructed. The family is also a group 
whose members differ from one another not only in personality but 
also in age and sex* The groups we have studied so far were made 
up of men only, and these men were of about the same age, Now 
we must face the delightful questions that women always raise. 
We are* moreover, for the first time tn this book, studying a group 
that. Instead of buying its food, clothing, and housing, provides the 
necessities of life by working directly on the physical environments 
The Tikopia family is, to a great extent, a self-sufficient unit Fi¬ 
nally, we have in our earlier studies confined ourselves, with the 
single great exception of leadership, to subgroup relations: the 
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similarities and differences between subgroups. The Tikopia family 
must be treated as a web of relations between individuals, or, bet¬ 
ter, between social personalities. 

The difficulty of studying a group that has a long history behind 
it, produces its own subsistence, and consists of persons differ¬ 
ing both in age and in sex is balanced by one great advantage The 
Bank Wiring Croup and the Norton Street Gang were single groups* 
We bad no way of telling from the material we presented whether 
there were others like them. But when we talk about the Tikopia 
family we are in effect talking about many similar groups. To be 
sure, the family we have described h only a "typical" family, and 
we do not know just what “typical" means, nor how far individual 
families differ from the typical. Nevertheless, so far as families are 
similar, we must assume that this similarity is not a matter of 
chance, but that similar forces are producing similar results in all 
families. To this extent the generalizations we reach will be better 
founded than our earlier ones. 

Whatever our difficulties may be h we shall not go far wrong if 
we plod ahead, applying otir method of analysis. The more intri¬ 
cate the problem, the more necessary> if we are to make head or tail 
of it, is the use of a method. Any method is better than none, since 
even a poor method, regularly applied, will tend to throw a glar¬ 
ing light on its own deficiencies. But if we are to plod, we had 
better go back to the beginning and go over once more the ele¬ 
ments of our conceptual scheme. We deal with an environments the 
physical environment in this case; with individuals, who may dif¬ 
fer in many ways* but certainly differ biologically* in age and sex; 
with materials and tools, employed by individuals in working on the 
environment; and with the elements of the social behavior of indi¬ 
viduals: activity, sentiment, interaction, and norms, norms being 
inferences from what people say about the w'ay they ought to be¬ 
have. Time also is always an element, though w'e do not always 
take it into explicit account 
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THE EXTERNAL SYSTEM: 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF SENTIMENT AND ACTIVITY 

We will rcmem1>er that, by ofir definition, the external system of 
a group consists of the elements of social behavior and their mu¬ 
tual relations, so Far as these elements and their relations provide 
ona solution to the problem: How shall the group survive m its 
environment using a certain body of materials and took? To set it 
going, so to speak* a group needs motives for co-operation, a set 
of activities it is to carry out, and a scheme of interaction among 
its members. So far we have studied groups that were part of a 
complex society, and we have considered the sentiments entering 
into the external system to be those that the members bring to the 
group in question from other groups in the larger society + The de¬ 
sire for wages to support a family is a typical example of such a 
sentiment But Tikopk is an isolated island; it i$ not a part of a 
larger society, and its members cannot bring sentiment to the group 
from other groups outside. Nevertheless there are sentiments that 
can be treated as part of the external system of the Tikopia family, 
and these arc the biological drives of men. They are analogous to 
other sentiments brought into a group from outside in that a mem¬ 
ber of a Tikopia family brings them to Ills group at birth and they 
are later modified or canalized by the action of the group upon 
him, 

In the family* the first of these biological drives is sexual desire. 
In modem America there is no danger of our underrating it. Indeed 
we exaggerate its power, perhaps because so many of us have for¬ 
gotten what it is to be hungry. Take a young man who has gone 
for days without food or women, and give him his choice between 
a dry cracker and a lovely girl. He wall not choose the girl every 
time. But we shall grant that sex is import ant. though not an every¬ 
day necessity of life, and if it had not been for the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of the sexual desires of man, he would hardly have devel¬ 
oped the family. Fur man is still, wherever he goes, a tropical mam¬ 
mal and like his cousins* the anthropoid apes, he feds sexual desire 
at all seasons of the year* and not, like the deer, at one season only* 
With a different sexual constitution, he might not have produced an 
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institution, in which a man and a woman live together permanently. 

Another biological characteristic of man, crucial in the forma^ 
tion of the family, is the stow maturation of his young- for several 
years they are too weak and ignorant to fend for themselves. The 
species would never have maintained itself for a $ long as it has if 
its members had possessed no drive to feed, protect, and teach 
their children. 

Sexual desire and the need to rare for the children must have 
been important factors in the founding of the Erst family hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. As for the need for food and drink, and 
the fear that they may not !>e obtained, men and women mi^ht con¬ 
ceivably have satisfied these sentiments by their own individual ac¬ 
tions. But so long as children must be fed and women are some- 
what* though not entirely, handicapped in gathering food while 
they are Wring and rearing children, these sentiments contribute 
to the establishment of the family as a groups the husband must 
help feed both wife and children. Perhaps there are other senti¬ 
ments that enter the external system of the Tikopia family and other 
families, especially if the need for companionship is in any sense 
biological. But tire drives for sex, food, and child care are quite 
enough to set the system going. 

A warning is badly needed here. On the pica that this is not a 
psychology textbook, we arc going to dodge the great debate on 
instinct. AH of these drives are, at one and the same time, biological 
and social, inherited and acquired; and no one has yet been able 
to make them out as wholly one rather than the other. In fact, the 
issue may be meaningless. The drives are always modified and chan¬ 
nel td, and heavily so, by the action of the group on the individual, 
who learns, as he grows up, modes of behavior that are both bio¬ 
logically and socially appropriate. Only so far as they have a bio- 
logical component do they come Into the external system, as we 
use the term, In a later chapter we shall consider briefly the process 
by which Inherited drives are channeled by social training, but for 
the moment we must acquire a high tolerance for half-truths* 
though they ache for wholeness. 

The biological drives are satisfied by the co-operative activities 
of men and women, the form of the activities being determined* in 
greater or lesser degree* by the environment and the available tools 
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and techniques. Let it never be said that in describing: systemat¬ 
ically the relations between the elements of behavior we are afraid 
of die obvious: and so, with straight faces. let us point out that 
even the satisfaction of sexual desires demands co-operation be¬ 
tween a man and a woman in accordance with a technique. This is 
hardly less obvious in the activities of rearing children and pro¬ 
viding food and shelter. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF A CTIVIT Y AND INTERACTION 

If there is one thing we must do in order to understand the char¬ 
acteristics of families, it is to forgeL for the moment, that they are 
families and ask ourselves what they have in common with all hu¬ 
man groups. We must emancipate ourselves from the unconscious 
assumption that fust because the family is a group in which a man 
and a woman co-operate in sexual relations and child rearing it is 
somehow unique, A family is a group with jobs to do* and there¬ 
fore its behavior illustrates the principle!! of all co-operative ac¬ 
tion. In particular, the scheme of activities in the family is mu¬ 
tually dependent with the scheme of interaction among the mem- 
tiers. That is to say, the same process takes pbcc in the family as 
takes place in any organization; a division of labor and a chain 
of command arc set up. The total activity of the family is broken 
down into specialties: child rearing, fishing, making doth, carrying 
water, etc. There may be more than one possible way of making 
the breakdown, just as there may be more than one way of dividing 
a company into departments, but once made, the nature of the 
breakdown and the man-power requirements of the different spe¬ 
cialties determine the frequency of interaction between different 
members of the family. Some taxks are carried out by the group as 
a whole, and in these tasks all members of the group interact. Some 
[ire carried out by subgroups, and in these the members of the sub- 
group interact with one another rather than with other family 
members. And some tasks are carried out by individuals- The co¬ 
ordination of the different activities is, moreover, effected by inter¬ 
action between leaders and their followers. Finally, when we say 
that the scheme of activity and the scheme of interaction are mu¬ 
tually dependent, we mean that if either one changes, the other 
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will, in general, change also. In the family the method of organiza¬ 
tion is handed down from generation to generation; in an industrial 
firm it is deliberately planned to meet special needs, but in both 
cases the kinds of result achieved are the same. 

The activities of sex, child rearing, and providing food and shel¬ 
ter are all important in determining the constitution of human fam¬ 
ilies, But one difference between the first two and the tliird is par* 
ticularly important to us. It may well be that if sexual relations and 
child rearing were the only activities carried out by families, the 
variations in family types would be less great than they are ob¬ 
served to be, Sexual and child-rearing practices do differ among the 
many societies of men, but they are for obvious reasons less under 
the influence of changes in environment and technology than are 
the economic activities. It is these latter that chiefly determine, so 
far as the external system is concerned, the different types of family 
and particularly the different types of relation between the nuclear 
family and larger kinship groups, and to these economic activities 
we shall pay special attention in our analysis of the Tikopia family. 

As for the size of the interacting group, we must note that in 
Tikopia the basic kinship unit in economic affairs is not the nuclear 
family but the household, which usually includes several kinsmen 
besides a man, a woman, and their children. One of the activities 
that determines, within wide limits, the constitution of this unit is 
cooking. Til ere is only one big meal a day; it takes a long time to 
prepare, and many different kinds of work must go into it. All 
members of the household interact in getting it ready, and each 
contributes something to the common task. A Tikopia is at a great 
disadvantage if he lives alone, and almost no one does. 

Again, work in the orchards and gardens is done in working 
parties of a half-dozen persons or less, that is. the number that can 
be furnished by the household. The technique is not complicated, 
but a certain amount of sustained effort is needed, and the work 
goes more easily when a small group co-operates. Persons of both 
sexes can contribute their labor. The husband and wife usually work 
together, with some of their children, both boys and girls. Some¬ 
times members of other households are pressed into service, but the 
activity is of a kind that a single household of average size can 
easily carry out by itself. 
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Let us turn now to the division of labor within the household, 
and especially In the division between women and men. In the 
early weeks of a child's life and to a lesser extent later, he is cared 
for by his mother and die other women of the household. This 
means a particularly dose association, at an important time in his 
life, between the child and his female relatives. Someone must take 
care of the children; breast feeding makes it natural that women 
should do so; but their duties in child rearing prevent them from 
undertaking some other kinds of work, which must accordingly be 
left to the men. As the child grows older, the father or one of the 
older brothers may take care of him, especially if the women are 
busy away from the house. This responsibility a man could not as- 
some if his duties absolutely compelled him to be absent from the 
household for the whole working day + The Tikopia man t with his 
loose schedule and large supply of leisure, is in a much better 
position than, for instance, the Eskimo man to associate with his 
children in their early life. Quantitative differences like these go far 
to establish the differences between types of family. 

Other activities are associated with the womens paramount duty 
of caring for the children. They keep the house swept- they make 
the bark cloth, while the men provide the bark; they comb the reef 
in time spared from other work; the younger women fetch water 
from the spring. Other jobs, like the long and arduous sea fishing, 
are left to the men alone because, for one reason, the women, with 
the many other tasks they have to accomplish, can give no time to 
them. The usual fishing canoe seems to cany a crew of four or five 
men, made up of the father and his sons, or the sons alone, with 
perhaps a kinsman or two from other households if needed. This 
heavy, nightlong or daylong work, means, of course, intense, pro¬ 
longed interaction between the men of the family apart from the 
women. The division of labor between men and women in Tikopia 
is much like that in other societies, in most of which the women are 
assigned fobs, such as water carrying, cooking, gathering fuel, and 
making clothing, that do not take them far from the house, whereas 
the men are assigned jobs, such as herding, fishing, hunting, and 
lumbering* that draw? them farther afield/ 

* G, P- Murdock, Socfof Structure, 211 
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We must now speak of command, that is, the relation of the 
scheme of interaction to the process by which different activities 
are co-ordinated. At times in Tikopla the nature of the work to l>e 
done does not require a centralized authority. In the preparation 
of the noon meal, the necessity' for, and proper timing of, the dif¬ 
ferent pieces of work is pretty dear to everyone, and the same may 
be true of work in the gardens, once the decision to plant a par¬ 
ticular crop in a particular place has been made, But some degree 
of unified command must be required in the canoes, as in all ships: 
you cannot sail by popular vote. And so far as there is a single au¬ 
thority in the household it is the father. He gets plenty of sugges¬ 
tions from his children, and even more from his wife, but if he 
wants to assert himself he is the boss, and the others listen to him. 
In particular, he is the boss of the men and the men's work, while 
his wife ts the boss of the women and the women's work. These 
two originate the interaction that controls and co-ordinates the ac¬ 
tivities of household. lu the absence of the father, or in his old age 
when he retires from management of the household, the oldest son 
is put in charge. 

Now let us sum up what we have Icamedn The practical activi¬ 
ties of the Tikopia household are adapted to a certain scheme of 
interaction among its ruembers. The household itself is large enough 
to carry out these activities, and in some of them* notably agricul¬ 
ture and food preparation, all the members work together* In 
others* men internet more frequently with other men, and women 
with other women, than either of the sexes interacts with the other. 
In still others, young children interact more frequently with their 
mother and the other women than they do with the men. All this 
concerns the size of the interacting group and the relative frequen¬ 
cies of interaction within it. As for the chains of interaction by 
which the different activities are co-ordinated, the father has the 
over-all control He gives the crucial Orders and the others obey. 
His chief lieutenants are his wife, in the women's department, and 
his oldest son, in the mens. The point is that in the family, as in 
any organization, there is an over-all task to be accomplished, in 
this cast- the survival uf the family, specialized tasks that contrib¬ 
ute to the main one, a division of labor in carrying out the special¬ 
ties, and a chain of command to insure co-ordination. Effective 
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work on the environment could not be carried out at sill, or could 
not be carried out so well, without these arrangements* They are 
not a matter ol deliberate planning, as in formal organizations, but 
they are present just the same. They must be. The family has jobs 
to do and therefore must exemplify, as much as other groups, the 
general principles of co-operative organization. The other charac¬ 
teristics of the family cannot be understood without reference to 
these. 

What we have just said is open to a possible misunderstanding, 
which we had better try to dear up and, in so doing, amplify the 
remarks about organization made in Chapter 4. To say that the di¬ 
vision of activities in a group and the scheme of interaction among 
its members are mutually dependent is not the same as saying that 
the nature of tile activities themselves always demands or makes 
inevitable one single scheme of interaction and one only. At times, 
it is true, the characteristic activities of a group do seem to have 
some effect of this kind. The Bedouins of Arabia make their living 
almost wholly From their herds of sheep and camels, and herding in 
this arid land requires the co-operation of relatively large numbers 
of men, who must often, in order to find pasturage, go far away 
from the place where the tents are pitched, The women, who must 
stay close to the tents to take care of the young children, cannot in 
this environment combine child rearing with gathering food. The 
result seems to be a kinship organization in which the men are tied 
together with exceptional closeness in kin groups larger than the 
nuclear family and are much more dominant over the women than 
they are in a society like Tikopia, 2 In Arabia, then, the nature of 
the economic activities, in a particular environment, seems to de¬ 
termine to a large degree the nature of the social organization, but 
this kind of situation may be rare* More often, a number of differ¬ 
ent forms of the division of labor may be about equally effective 
in securing useful results from the environment. Thus in an indus¬ 
trial firm manufacturing a complicated piece of machinery, it may 
be difficult to determine whether lower cosh arc obtained by manu¬ 
facturing in a separate shop each part that goes into the machine 
and then assembling the whole in still another shop, or by manu- 

a s™ £. D- Chappie and a s. Cwo h Principles of Anthropology* 31549, 
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faeturiug every part and assembling the whole machine in one sin¬ 
gle shop. Each method has advantages and drawbacks. With the 
first, management obtains the efficiency of high specialization and 
mass production; with the second, the efficiency of close co-ordina¬ 
tion of the whole process, In a somewhat similar way, two different 
kinds of social organization dominated different parts of rural Eng¬ 
land in the Middle Ages, one organization marked by small, nuclear 
families combined into big villages, the other marked by what an¬ 
thropologists call joint families—groups of brothers* their wives, and 
their children living together—hut without villages. The two organi¬ 
zations seem to have carried out the same kinds of agricultural ac¬ 
tivity in about the same kinds of environment, but without recogniz¬ 
able differences in efficiency/ In short, die division of activities and 
the scheme of interaction must be mutually dependent—there must 
be organization— but the activities in themselves do not always 
make inevitable an) 1 one particular form of organization. Variation 
is possible within wide limits. 

Although we are not chiefly interested in the local group, or vil¬ 
lage. in Tikopia, we can, if we wish, apply to it the same kind of 
analysis of the mutual dependence of activity and interaction. A 
village does not exist in a vacuum. It is a unit because its members 
do certain specific things in co-operation with one another. The)* 
live side by side, but the mere living is not what makes t he village - 
Its members are united by two main activities, along with some 
others* They use the waters of the same spring, and a great deal 
of social interaction goes on around the pool where these waters are 
stored; the canoes of the village put out to sea together* and conduct 
a co-ordinated sweep in the torchlight fishing at night. In one 
Sense, these activities require the existence of a village as a local 
group larger than the family. In another sense, the village is cre¬ 
ated by the tendency of members of kin groups to settle down near 
one another, and is then seized on for these other purposes. 

THE INTERNAL SYSTEM: INTRODUCTION 

We will remember that the internal system includes the mutual 
relationships between interaction, sentiment, and activity as these 

* See C. C* Humans, Englhh VlHagm c flf the 13 th Century, 109-52. 
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relationships elaborate themselves upon those of the external sys¬ 
tem and then react upon the external system- But in analyzing the 
process of elaboration and reaction—or build-up and feedback—in 
the Tikopia family we encounter a difficulty that was not present 
in, for instance, our analysis of the Bank Wiring Observation Boom, 
As an aid to thought, we have used in describing society the meta¬ 
phor of a complex electrical circuit. (Remember that this is only a 
metaphor; we are not implying that society is an electrical circuit.) 
If we think of such a circuit as a process having a beginning and 
an end, we say that the arrangements of the circuit may be such 
that a part of the energy is fed back from a later to an earlier stage 
in the process in order to accelerate the build-up of the circuit to 
some point of equilibrium and to maintain the equilibrium when 
attained. If we stick to our metaphor, we can say that in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room we could follow the actual process of 
social build-up and feedback. We know- how die company tried 
initially to set the relations between .the men in a certain frame, 
and how, on the basis of these relations, the men elaborated new 
ones that fed back to prevent the company's plan from being fully 
realized. 

In analyzing the internal system of the Tikopia family we are 
in no such fortunate condition. The family has a long history be¬ 
hind it; the process of build-up took place long ago. All parts of 
the circuit are, so to speak, carrying their full load. But just as in 
an electrical circuit the arrangements and energies that brought 
the circuit up to equilibrium must still be present in the equilibrium 
when attained, and we can still analyze the circuit intellectually as 
a linear process, now that all parts are fully energized, so perhaps 
we can use in analyzing the Tikopia family the same method we 
used in analyzing the Bank Wiring group. though m Tikopia the 
process by which the internal system continually elaborates on the 
external and reacts upon it has reached a steady state and is not 
so far as we can tell, leading to further social development. 

Our usual method, in analyzing the internal svstem, is to take 

up in turn the three relations; interaction-sentiment, sentiment 

activity, and activity-interaction. But the method should bo familnr 
enough by now to excuse our skipping over some erf it. The fact is 
that we shall pay more attention to the first of these relations than 
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to the Others, because under this heading we can most easily ex¬ 
amine the system of interpersonal relations revealed by Firths de¬ 
scription of Utopia kinship. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF INTERACTION AND SENTIMENT: 
RELATIONS BETWEEN EQUALS 

Firtffs own discussion of sentiment is a good place from which 
to start a study of the mutual dependence between interaction and 
■sentiment* He says: 

The use of the term "sentiment" in this book implies not a psychological 
reality but a cultural reality; it describes a type of behavior which can 
be observed,, net a state of mind wluch must be infeired. Inflections in 
the voice, the look of (he eyes and carriage of the head, intimate little 
movements of the hands and arms, reactions to complex situations affect¬ 
ing the welfare of parent or child, utterances describing the imagined 
state of the internal urgans-such are the phenomena which are classed 
together under the head of sentiment, the qualifying terms of ^flec¬ 
tion/' “sadness,” etc,, being given on the basis n£ distinctions recognized 
by the natives themselves and embodied in their terminology. Such dis¬ 
tinctions, broadly speaking, correspond to those distinguished in our 
own society. 4 

This is a good working definition of sentiment, which we will ac¬ 
cept with otic comment. The behavior we include under the word 
"sentiment” must of course be observed, or we should not, as scien¬ 
tists, be entitled to make generalizations about it Nevertheless, 
people in Our own society, as in Tikopio, do in fact refer this kind 
of behavior to “'states of mind” and "imagined states of the internal 
organs," Moreover* sentiment in this sense can be more easily in¬ 
ferred from such behavior as “inflections of the voice* the look of 
the eyes and carriage of the head, intimate little movements of the 
hands and arms"—in short. From what psychologists call "expressive 
behavior —than it can from certain other kinds of behavior such as, 
for instance, baiting a fishhook. 

In making our analysis of the mutual dependence of interaction 
and sentiment in the family, we must begin with two main types 
of relationship: between brothers, and between a father and his 

* W> p The Ttk&pia, 100. See also p_ l£fl. 
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son. la Tikopia the former is the prototype of the “good" ar tautau 
laui relationship, the latter of the “bad" or tautau ftariki relation¬ 
ship. 

We have seen that in the external system of Tikopia society, in 
such activities as fishing and gardening, brothers from early child¬ 
hood; interact frequently with one another. And in Tikopia, as in 
Other groups and societies, tile more frequently persons interact 
with one another, the greater in general is their affection for one 
another. This rule accounts for the first great elaboration of the in¬ 
ternal system on the relations established in the external. It ac¬ 
counts in part for the continued existence of groups and also for 
the division between groups, since it implies that if interaction is 
infrequent, affection will he weak. A large part of our earlier chap¬ 
ters has been a commentary on this rule. The Tikopia, Firth says, 
formulate it for themselves and say, hi effect, that familiarity may 
conceivably breed contempt but certainly breeds attachment. 1 

[f the rule holds, increased affection should further increase in¬ 
teraction, perhaps up to some point of equilibrium, since no social 
development can go on indefinitely unchecked, but at least beyond 
the amount required by the external system. Certainly the Bank 
Wiremen, as they became friendly, increased interaction beyond 
She amount that the job demanded. Firth does not say iu so many 
words that this is true of brothers in Tikopia, but his whole dis¬ 
cussion of their behavior implies that they associate intimately with 
one another not only in productive activities but also in wholly 
‘‘social'’ ones. Moreover the dose association of brothers is the basis 
for the appearance of larger kinship units, the house and the clan. 
Our contention Is that society is always providing a surplus, so to 
speak, of interaction, sentiment, and activity, and then finding a 
use for the surplus. 

The rule that association breeds affection holds only when other 
things are equal, that is. only under certain circumstances, and 
Firth helps us to sec what these circumstances are. Not only do 
brothers interact frequently with one another; they also have scant 
authority over each other. No one of them gives orders much more 
often than any of the others, or, as we say in our technical bn- 

• We, The Tikopia, 203, 205 
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guage, no one of them originated interaction much more frequently 
than any of the others. This is not as true of the oldest brother, 
especially in chiefly families, as it is of the rest; but for the most 
part the authority of the fattier is dominant, and so long as it is* 
brothers are equal before it* and the leadership of the oldest is In 
abeyance. Brothers not only interact often but interact as equals* 
and this double polarity has its counterpart in the emotional rela¬ 
tion between them. They fed friendly; they also feel at ease in 
one another's presence, free to say anything, from a joke to a curse, 
without fear that it will be taken amiss. Indeed this lack of con¬ 
straint may be one of the conditions that allow brothers to be 
friendly. We can now amplify a hypothesis stated earlier in simpler 
form and say that the more frequently persons interact with one 
another, when no one of them originates interaction with much 
greater frequency than the others, the greater is their liking for one 
another and their feeling of ease in one another's presence. 

The characteristic relation between brothers is repeated with less 
intensity in other relations of TikopLa kinship. The tie between 
parent and child has some tincture of it t especially when the child 
is young. So have the tics between a child and his grandparent and 
between a child and his mothers brother* though these relations 
arc modified by differences in age and generation. So has the rela¬ 
tion between brother and sister, modified by the difference in sex. 
In the practical affairs of life* the two associate frequently, though 
not as frequently as brothers, and neither has authority over the 
other. They are friendly and free in their relations* though, again, 
not as free as brothers. In so far as they are persons of the same 
generation hut of different sexes, they are appropriate sexual part¬ 
ners, and yet in the eyes of the Tikopia, sexual relations between 
them are unthinkable. That is, there is an element of conflict in 
the relation between brother and sister, for a psychologist would say 
that the horror of incest is itself a sign that incestuous tendencies 
exist but are repressed/ Repressed or not, the conflict seems to 
show itself in the fact that in conversation brother and sister stay 
away from sexual topics. But it is easy to make too much of this. 

B For a good discmsioi] of incest taboo?, s« G. P. Murdock. Sadtil Structure m 

m 0 - 322 . 
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The dose association between brother and sister, like the associa* 
tion of all the members of the family, is the basis for their affec¬ 
tionate regard lor one another. 

Such is the relation between brothers in Tikopia, Who shall say 
it does not hold for brothers elsewhere, and indeed for men who 
are not brothers? It lias much in common with the link between 
connector wiremen. between selector wtremen, between the leaders 
in die Norton Street Gang, and between the followers in that gang. 
We must forget that we are dealing with the family and generate 
for all social groups. In fact a relationship of this kind* under the 
name of the brotherhood of man, is our norm for all mankind, al¬ 
though a cynic will remember that one element of the relationship 
Is the submission of the brothers to a common authority* 

RELATIONS BETWEEN SUPERIOR AND SUBORDINATE 

in the relationship between the Tikopia lather and son, some* 
thing appears that we have encountered before but have not yet 
analyzed. The two interact frequently in the external system, and 
since association breeds affection, affection is an element in their 
relationship, especially in the attitude of the father toward the son. 
But another clement enters in* which does not affect the tie between 
brothers. In all the practical duties of life, the son is under the di¬ 
rection of the father. We can say, In our language, that the father 
originates interaction for the son* provided we always remember 
that the crucial point in establishing the attitudes we are describ¬ 
ing is not die mere fact that the father originates interaction but 
that the son's response to the origination is In accordance widi the 
fathers wishes: his orders are obeyed. At any rate, the fact of au¬ 
thority seems to turn the relationship into an ambiguous ot^ as 
the psychoanalysts would say* an ambivalent one. One loves one's 
father; yet in a way one resents his control Behavior toward him 
instead of being free and easy, is constrained. At best ones atti* 
tude is admiration- at worst it is open hatred; its ngnn is respect. 
And Interaction between father and son, instead of increasing like 
interaction between brothers, tends to be kept down to the amount 
required by the external system. The two interact frequently but 
only, so to speak, on business and not socially. For this kind of be- 
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havior we can offer no explanation except perhaps the following: 
it is not so much that the son positively avoids the lather as that 
the son seeks out oppfsrhjjiitics for association with persons with 
whom he can be at ease. 

Once again, there is nothing "natural" about the relationship be¬ 
tween father and son. It is not inherent in being a son to a father, 
but depends on the particular circumstances in which father and 
son associate with one another. It is time that the relationship 
tends to reappear in societies all over the world in which the family 
is an important productive unit and the father is its boss. For a 
good description, in a society otherwise quite different from TU 
kopia, reread in Chapter 2 the account by Areusberg and Kimball 
of the relations between father and son in the Irish farm family, 
The fact of reappearance proves that the relationship is not merely 
'‘cultural*" It does not maintain itself just because it is taught to 
children and adopted by them as the appropriate “pattern of be¬ 
havior," though of course it is so taught and adopted. It reappears 
wherever the situation, the "field" reappears, but where the situa¬ 
tion is different, the relationship also is different. In a society in 
which the nuclear family is not an important productive unit and 
the father is not boss of the son the relations between them are* as 
we shall see, quite different from what they are in Tikopia. 

In fact, we recognize that the relationship between father and son 
in Tikopia is much like that between superior and subordinate 
everywhere. Good examples are the ties between sea captain and 
seaman* between officer and soldier. In these ties T as in the tie be¬ 
tween father and son in Tikopia, the emotional tone is one of mixed 
admiration and constraint, rather than friend I mess, mn the part of 
the subordinate; and interact ion tends to be cut down to the amount 
required by the externa! system- The splendid isolation of sea cap¬ 
tains, which is apt to turn them into BSighs and Ahabs, is conspic¬ 
uous, as is the social gap in armies between officers and men* and 
even between different grades of officers, especially wheu the gap, 
which we feel must always exist in some measure, is reinforced by 
actual or imputed class divisions. Some modem psychologists would 
say that the subordinate extends to the superior those attitudes he 
has already learned to adopt toward his father in the small Family. 
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No doubt he does, and it is interesting that a sea captain is always 
“the old man"; but we must ako note that the subordinate does so 
when his situation vis-a-vis his superior has something in common 
with his situation vis-a-vis his Father. The “fields" of action fire 
alike, whatever the past experience of the actors. 

Note that if the authority oF one man over another is associated 
with a low frequency of mutual "social" interaction,, an increase of 
interaction will imply a decline in authority. Thus the inspectors 
in the Bank Wiring Observation Hoom were accepted as friends of 
die wirernen only if they gave up all signs of bossy behavior. Fa¬ 
miliarity docs breed contempt in this sense* and the advice given 
to military' officers that they will impair their authority if they "go 
around with" their men is not altogether unwise. lf T moreover, a 
superior does for any reason interact with a subordinate outside of 
the external system, the former is apt to be the one to originate 
interaction, just as he does in the external system. A sea captain 
may prefer not to meet one of his crew in a beer hall, but if they 
do meet he is apt to be the one to take the initiative in ordering 
beers for both- 1 Few men are flexible enough to work out a two- 
stage emotional relationship, one for die times when authority- must 
be exercised and another for everyday relaxed routine. What is ap¬ 
propriate in one set of conditions tends unfortunately to be fol¬ 
lowed in all and, in ships and armies especially, the authoritarian 
relationship is carried over into situations where it is no longer ob¬ 
viously necessary. 

Although the relationship between superior and subordinate is 
to some degree the same in every group, it varies greatly in in- 
tensity from group to group according to various circumstances, in¬ 
cluding the relation of the group to its environment* the ability of 
the subordinate to escape from authority-, and the extent to which 
the superior is chosen by the members of the group. The relation¬ 
ship between sea captain and seaman lies at one end of the spec¬ 
trum. The ship is an isolated physical and social unit If It is to ac¬ 
complish its purposes in a dangerous and capricious environment, 
a number of complex activities must be carefully co-ordinated, and 
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the authority of the captain must be unquestioned, especially in the 
emergencies that may arise at any time. The authority of the tap- 
tain extends, or did extend in the old days, to every aspect of the 
seamens lives; wliile at sea they cannot escape from it. And they 
certainly do not choose their commander: democracy ends when 
the last line is cast off the pier- 

The relationship between Doc and the rest of the Nortons lies 
dose to the other end of the spectrum. This group was certainly 
not carrying out complex activities in a dangerous environment; 
the men could escape from the group if they found Doe's authority 
intolerable, and Doc was* in effect* if not by Formally democratic 
procedures, chosen by the members of the group to be their leader. 
The closer the situation approaches die former end of the spectrum, 
the more completely the interaction between superior and subordi¬ 
nate is kept down to the amount characteristic of the external sys¬ 
tem and the greater is the divinity that hedges the superior. In 
favorable circumstances, especially if he lives up to the norms of the 
group as a whole, respect for him will be great; in unfavorable 
circumstances, hostility toward him will be great in like measure. 
The father in Tikopia, head of a unit carrying out important activi¬ 
ties in a somewhat uncertain environment, exercising authority over 
his sons in most of the activities in life, and certainly not chosen by 
them to be their leader, is closer to the sea captain than to Doc* 
The variations from group to group ip the relationship between 
superior and subordinate are quantitative; in some groups the tie 
is hardly different from the tie between equals, in others very dif¬ 
ferent indeed. 

In summary, we may say that itftcn two persons interact with 
One another, the more frequently one of the two originates inter¬ 
act fon for the other, the stronger will be the letters sentiment of 
respect (or hostility) toward him „ and the more nearly will the 
frequency of interaction be kept to the amount characteristic of 
the external system . Or we may say, alternatively, that the strength 
of sentiments of friendliness and freedom from restraint between 
two men varies directly with the frequency' <jf interaction between 
the two and inversely with die frequency with which one originates 
interaction For the other. The be between father and son in Tb 
kdpia T like the tie between brothers, has its parallel elsewhere in 
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the kinship system, though at lesser intensities. Examples are the tie 
between mother and daughter, and between chief and clansmen. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THREE OR MORE PERSONS 


New that we have established the general character of these two 
relationships—between equals, and between a superior and a sub¬ 
ordinate-and have pointed Out that these relationships appear not 
only in the family but wherever in social groups certain kinds of 
situations exist, we can go on to more complicated problems, where 
we have to consider not just the relationship between two persons, 
such as two brothers or a father and his son, but between three or 
more. A general rule, special forms of which we shall try to illus¬ 
trate, Is the following; the relationship between two persons. A and 
B, is partly determined btj the relationships between A and a third 
person, C, end between B anti C. This rale can b« extended to any 
number of persons, and thus a matrix or system of relationships is 
formed. Firth notes “how impossible it is to separate completely 
die discussion of one set of kinship ties from that of others in the 
some system; they are like a set of forces in delicately poised equi¬ 
librium; if one is disturbed, others must respond in adjustment 
also." 4 But let us look at some examples. 

Consider first some triangular relationships in the nuclear family. 
In Tikopia the ties between Father and daughter and between 
mother and son are warmer and closer than those between father 
and son and between mother and daughter. Freud would tell us 
that the explanation lies in the Oedipus and Electra complexes. The 
son is unconsciously in love with his mother and is therefore the 
sexual rival of his father. And the daughter is comparably mo¬ 
tivated. We do not deny that sexual interests help determine this 
configuration, but we have some reason for asserting that some¬ 
thing else comes into it also. For in societies organized differently 
fmm Tikopia, the relationship between father and son is as we 
shall see, rattier different from what it is there, although tiie un- 
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conscious sexual rivalry between the two presumably remains the 
same. We are emphasizing in this book those characteristics that all 
groups, whether made up of men alone or of men and women to¬ 
gether, have in common;, and therefore we must see to it that what¬ 
ever nonsexual factors are important in determining family organi¬ 
zation get their due share of attention. In particular we may point 
out that in the division of labor in the Tikopia household sons 
come under the control of the father more than they do under the 
control of the mother, and that the reverse is true of daughters 
And we have seen the effect of authority in constraining sentiment 
and limiting interaction. No barrier like this exists to cut down af¬ 
fection between father and daughter or between mother and son. 
If, moreover, we postulate a certain need of human beings for af¬ 
fection and association, we may assume that if this need is thwarted 
in one direction, it will seek satisfaction all the more strongly in 
another. Thus one reason why the father-daughter tie is close is 
that the father^son tie is distant. And comparable forces determine 
the mother-son tie. We caimot understand the relationship of two 
parties without reference to the relationships of both to a third 
party. Finally, the different attitudes of father and mother toward 
sons and daughters may be one factor making the relationship be¬ 
tween brothers and sisters something less than entirely intimate. At 
any rate we may suggest the hypothesis, which follows from two of 
our earlier ones, that the higher becomes As frequency of origi¬ 
nating interaction for B compared with his frequency of originating 
interaction for C, the stronger becomes his feeling of affection for 
C compared with his feeling of affection for B. 

Just as the Tikopia father is more affectionate toward his daugh¬ 
ter than toward his son, so, as w r e have seen, he is more affectionate 
tnward his younger than his older son. In the chiefly families, the 
oldest son inherits important duties and privileges from his father, 
and no one likes to realize that another is going to supplant him 
in high place, although the conflict inherent in the relationship 
may be mitigated by the fact that the oldest son is in the normal 
course of events the first of the brothers to leave the fathers house. 
But if we turn from chiefly families and the problem of succession 
and look at everyday behavior in the ordinary 1 household, we can 
see another reason why the father and his oldest son should not be 
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close- The killer has authority over all his sons; the oldest sou exer¬ 
cises some authority, though not as much, over all his brothers. 
Here are two persons exercising potential control over the same 
group of persons, and we may say perhaps that so far os A and B 
both originate interaction for C, the relationship between them is 
one of constraint, and interaction between them tends to be kept at 
a minimum. At any rate, the relatively dose link—remember that 
all these problems are quantitative not qualitative—between a fa¬ 
ther and his younger sons cannot be understood without reference 
to the rather different link between father and oldest son. There is 
more than one triangle in the drama of society'. 

A simpler but perhaps less exact way of phrasing the hypothesis 
we hove just formulated is that two persons avoid occasions for 
conflicts of authority'. An effort is made to maintain what military 
men call unity of command. This is one of the bases for the avoid¬ 
ance of frequent contact between mother-in-law and son-in-law, for 
which there is some evidence In Tikopia, and which is a spectacular 
feature of many primitive societies. Iti popular lectures on an¬ 
thropology this avoidance is always good for a laugh because it 
corresponds, with a heightened emphasis, to something in our own 
kinship system. No doubt it has a sexual component. As a woman, 
a man’s mother-in-law is a potential object of sexual interest for 
him. They avoid one another so that there will be no danger of 
her becoming an actual object of his interest and one particularly 
apt to arouse the jealousy of his wife. But the avoidance also has 
what we may call an organizational component* The mother-in- 
law has long exercised, and is used to exercising, authority- over 
her daughter. Now her daughter has married and has come under 
the authority qf a husband- Two persons now wield control over 
the same person, and avoidance-that is. decrease of interaction- 
lessees the chances that conflict between the two will result In 
oilier relationships between affinal kin-far instance, between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law and between father-m-kw and 
scui-in-law—similar possibilities of conflict exist in greater or lesser 
degrees. 
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Bernember that the effect of the rale we have just slated, as of 
our other rules, may not be apparent under all circumstances. Thus 
two executives who are good friends in the other occasions of their 
Jives may share the services of a secretary without any sign of con¬ 
flict between them. But our contention is that, so far as both exer¬ 
cise authority over the same person, the tendency to conflict is 
latent and can only be overcome by stronger forces, such as the 
friendship of the two men in other situations and perhaps the nar¬ 
row field in which authority is exercised. Secretarial work includes, 
after all, a narrower range of activities than those in which her 
husband and her mother wield authority over a woman in Tikopia, 
and this lessens the chances of conflict. 

In Tikopia grandfathers are closer to their grandchildren than 
they are to their sons. The relation between father and son is one 
of respect and distance, as is the relation between the latter and 
his own son, In these circumstances, grandfather and grandson are, 
so to speak, allied in opposition to the man in the middle, espe¬ 
cially as the grandfather docs not wield much direct authority over 
his grandson; when the latter begins to grow up* the grandfather 
has begun to retire from active management of family affairs. The 
two can be good friends; much of the respect due to mature men 
can be relaxed in dealing with a grandparent; the interaction be¬ 
tween them increases even though there is no practical need for it 
to do so. Or, as Firth says; 

It may be suggested that the freedom between grandparent and grand¬ 
child fcs to some extent a reflex of the constraint between parent and 
child. The latter is to be correlated wilh the authoritarian position of the 
parent and his or her capacity for active control of affairs. With the 
waning energies of the grandparent there is a tendency for authority in 
practical affairs to lie resigned* and so there is no hind ranee to the 
growth of an esisy familiar relation with the grandchildren. 111 

More generally, if the relationships between A and B and between 
B and C are both marked by constraint and relatively infrequent 
internet ion, the relationship between A and C may be easy, affec¬ 
tionate, and marked by frequent interaction. 

In Tikppia the relationship in public between husband and wife 

14 We t Thu Tikopia, 208. 
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is respectful and formal, whatever may be their intimacy in private. 
In fact, the modem American notion that husband and wife should 
be intimate companions, or pals, if not entirely romantic and built 
on novel reading, can be realized only in a very different kind of 
family from the Tikopia family or, for that matter, the old-fash¬ 
ioned farm family fn this country'. In a family that is also a vital 
unit of economic co-operation, sexual intercourse is only one of 
many activities drawing husband and wife together, and in all the 
others the husband is the boss and his wife is his chief lieutenant. 
Her position must be upheld in the eyes of others. So far, then, as 
A originates interaction for B, and B for other members of a group , 
the emotional attitude of A totcard B will be one of respect and 
constraint. 

THE MOTHER’S BROTHER 

Our Focus is the household, and we are under no obligation to 
make an analysis of all the ties between kinsmen in Tikopia. Hut 
one in particular is an admirable illustration of some of the points 
we have been trying to make. Tills is the relationship between 
mother’s brother {tuatina) and sisters son (inwiMlti or tamo tapu). 
A boy’s mother’s brother is on particularly friendly and intimate 
terms with him. His mother's brother works and plays with him 
often, teaches and helps him in many of the difficulties of life, and, 
above all, holds his hand in all crises from birth to death and is 
rewarded by the boy’s father for the trouble taken. The facts have 
been recorded in the last chapter. 

The mother’s brother is a classic figure of anthropology. He is 
always turning up in some important capacity. It is not always the 
one he assumes in Tikopia, but even this one, in its main outlines, 
reappears in societies so far distant geographically and so dilfer- 
ent technologically from Tikopia that we can probably rule out the 
possibility 1 of cultural diffusion. For instance, the special role of the 
mothers brother has been lost in our present society, but in the 
Middle Ages, among the peoples of northwestern Europe from 
whom our own social traditions spring, a close relationship linked 
mothers brother and sister’s son. Tacitus, describing die German 
tribes of the Erst century a.p., says that they held this tie to be closer 
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than the tie between a father and his soil and that they made use of 
it in taking hostages, 11 That is, a tribal statesman would, if he 
could, keep a mans sisters son in custody in order to keep the 
mau himself on his good behavior. In the Iceland of the saga time 
(ninth and tenth centuries a.o + ) the custom of sending children 
away From Iiome to be brought up by foster fathers was common, 
and a study of the examples in the sagas shows that a boy was 
often fostered by his mothers brotherAgain, in the great martial 
legends, Ellis relationship is always prominent. Roland is sisters 
son to Charlemagne in the Chanson de Roland; Beowulf is sister's 
son to Hygelac; and in a less heroic vein, Criseyde is sisters daugh¬ 
ter to Pandarus in Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde. In Chevy Chcse t 
one of those Border ballads that* as Sir Philip Sidney said, move 
Our hearts as with a trumpet, the Earl of Douglas, dying, calls for 
“his sister's son* Sir Hugh Montgomery/* and the latter takes re¬ 
venge on Percy for Douglas 1 death. In every instance* the assump¬ 
tion is that mothers brother and sisters son (or sisters daughter) 
are devoted to one another. We cannot take legends as direct evi¬ 
dence of the kinship ties in a society. At the same time, few themes 
can have been taken into legend that were not intelligible In the 
existing social order. Unless they had been intelligible, they would 
have bewildered or bored their hearers. Literature is not society, 
but it is a reflection of society. 

To pass from heroic legend to humbler matters* that proverbial 
figure the “Dutch uncle"' may originally have been the mother's 
brother rather than the fathers. When you '"talk to someone like a 
Dutch uncle” you talk to him as man to man, without reservations 
or constraint, and this is the way a mothers brother behaved to¬ 
wards his sister s son in many societies* including the old Germanic* 
or "Dutch.” Finally, we have seen that Middle English and other 
old Germanic languages resembled many primitive languages In 
having a special word for mother's brother. In English it was eme w 
whence perhaps come our family names Eames and Ames; in Ger¬ 
man it was okeim . Kinship terminology tends, perhaps with some 
lag* to follow kinship behavior, and emc has now disappeared, 
wnde being used for all uncles, maternal and paternal, as well as 

11 G. Ta-cittu, Ccrauinfcj, Gh, 20. 
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for aunts' husbands, just as behavior has ceased to discriminate 
among them. 

Tills example is enough to show that the characteristic relation¬ 
ship between mother's brother and sister's sou appeared in societies 
other than Tilsopia, It appears, in fact, in all societies where the 
other ties in the web of kinship make this one appropriate, where 
It is congruous with the rest of the pattern. The technique of mak¬ 
ing a living was somewhat different in medieval Europe from what 
it is in Tikopia, but the two societies have some characteristics in 
common. In both, the family is the chief productive unit and the 
father is its boss; in both, the inheritance of name and property is 
patrilineal; in both, the relationship between father and son is dis¬ 
tant and respectful. In the Chanson tie Roland, indeed, the devo¬ 
tion of mother's brother and sisters son for one another is linked 
with positive hostility between father and son. This masculine tri¬ 
angle, rather than the soft modern love triangle, is one of the themes 
of the great legend." These similarities between societies far sep¬ 
arated in time or space, similarities that are often almost overpower¬ 
ing in their extent, cannot, we contend, be explained by cultural 
diffusion, that is, the process by which one society picks up a new 
pattern of behavior such as a new technological process by contact 
with another society, 1 * If tike emotional relationships in a family in 
one society resemble the emotional relationships in a family h/an¬ 
other. die reason must be that similar organizational forces are at 
work in both. We have tried to show what some of these forces are. 
If, moreover, die organizational forces change, the emotional pat¬ 
terns will change too, The relation between mother's brother and 
sisters son that we have described is an in evitable part of a certain 
system of interpersonal relations. In the evolution of our own kin¬ 
ship system from the medieval peasant family to the modem urban 
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family, the mothers bruther-sister's son relation has changed as the 
other relations in the system have changed* 

What is this particular system? To work it out in only a little 
detail, let us go back to Tikopia, The tie between a child and liis 
father is one of respect, rather than dose affection, especially on 
the child's part, and though the two are closely associated at work, 
there Ls no great efflorescence of Interaction between them. At the 
same time, the tie between the child and his mother is warm and 
close, and in his babyhood she has been his closest associate, his 
comforter and protector. The child's mothers brother, moreover, is 
intimately linked with his sister, the child's mother* To be sure, 
he is not as intimate with her as lie is with his brothers, but he ss 
quite intimate enough and he helps and supports her. What could 
be more natural than that the child should extend to his mothers 
brother some of the sentiments he feels toward his mother, or that 
the mothers brother—for we must look at the relationship from 
his point of view too—should extend to the child some of the senti¬ 
ments lie feeU toward his sister? The mothers brut her is a kind of 
male mother* taking over some of the care of the child when his 
mother's usefulness ends. To put it analytically, if the relationship 
between A and B is of a particular kind * and the relationship be¬ 
tween B and C is close and ioarm w the relationship between A and 
C will tend io resemble the relationship between A and B r 

This rule subsumes as special cases not only the relation between 
a child and his mother's brother (put the child as A* liis mother as 
B, and his mothers brother as C), but also the relations between 
a child and his fathers sister or fathers brother. The relation be¬ 
tween a child (A) and his father (B) is distant and respectful* 
while the relation between father and fathers sister (G) is com¬ 
paratively close. Therefore the child will extend to his fathers 
sister some of the sentiments he feels toward his father. She is a 
kind of female father. In like manner, a chi ids behavior toward his 
father's brother is much the same as his behavior toward his father, 
and he refers to the two older men by the same kinship term 
(tonanti). 

We have hardly exhausted the factors that determine the link 
between mothers brother and sister's soil We must not forget the 
rank of the mother's brother and the kind of activities he performs. 
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In the household itself, a boy as he grows up is left without any 
intimate who is also an adult male, that is* a person who belongs 
to the class of highest social rank in the community. And there are 
occasions in life when the boy needs and appreciates an intimate 
friend who is also a superior and can therefore be an adviser,, 
teacher, comforter, and protector. We must, moreover, never for¬ 
get the mothers brother's point of view. He is fond of his sister, 
and his connection with his own sons precludes intimacy with them. 
Perhaps lie needs an emotional outlet to sonic young man over 
whom he need not wield authority. No doubt the analysis might 
be carried further, and yield new truths. At any rate, the particular 
character of the relationship between mothers brother and sisters 
son can be explained only by its position in a whole system of 
interpersonal relationships. Sentiment between the two is warm; 
interaction is frequent, and goes far beyond any amount required 
by the external system, and this interaction serves further to in¬ 
crease their affection, 1 * 

THE MOTHER S BROTHER IN THE TROERJAXDS 

We modem Americans are in no danger of thinking of the tic 
between mother's brother and sister's son as being “natural." in the 
same way that we think of the love of mother for son as being 
natural We do not even recognize that this special tie exists in 
our society at all t though we may have more experience of it than 
we admit. Therefore we are especially well able to look at the tie 
from the outside, and analytically, and we can take advantage of 
this objectivity to clinch some of the ideas we have been advanc¬ 
ing. by studying briefly a society in which the mother's brother 
plays a very different part from what he does in Tikopia. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, who was Fifth's guide and teacher, owed 
to a fortunate accident his years of residence and intense field work 
in the Trobriand Islands off the northeast coast of New Guinea- 
World War 1 broke out while he was in the field; (be Trobriand 
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Islands were then German territory, and he had to stay there. He 
recorded his observations, and his reflections upon them, in a set 
of famous anthropological monographs. 1 " Perhaps no primitive so¬ 
ciety has been more thoroughly studied than that of the Tro- 
bria nder$, 

The Trobr Lander^ like the Tikopia* make their liv ing by fishing 
and gardening. But we must remember that the techniques of pro¬ 
duction seldom require any one single type of human organization 
to cam' them out; they only set limits to the possible range of types. 
At any rate, the Trobrianders are Melanesians, whereas the TikopLa 
arc Polynesians, and their ways of organizing themselves are some¬ 
what different, Trobriund society is matrilineah Descent is traced 
through the mother; indeed the port the father’s semen plays in the 
conception of a child is not known. A Trobriander belongs to his 
mothers kin group, and rank and property' come to him by reason 
of descent from his mother. Matriliny in the Trobriands does not 
mean that women have general authority over men, nor that the 
nuclear family—father, mother, and children—does not live together 
as a recognized unit. But in other ways matriliny produces a family 
situation rather different from the TikopLa one. The father plays 
an important part in the care and instruction of the young child, 
but as the latter grows up, he is expected to work under the direc¬ 
tion Of has mothers brothers in the cultivation of yums in their 
gardens, whence part of the crop will go as a gift to his mother. 
He does not continue to work under the direction of his father* as 
he does in Tikopia. But the father is not left without a jab. He must 
till his own gardens with the aid of his sister’s sons. When a man 
reaches maturity he is expected to leave his father's house and vil¬ 
lage and live in the village of his mothers kin, where Ids wife will 
join him when he marries. In short, the basic unit in production 
is made up in the Trabriands of a man and his sisters children, 
whereas in TikopLa it is made up of a man and his sons. There 
seems to be no reason why the two kinds of organization should 
not be equally efficent. 
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What interests us especially is that, as the Trobrianders and the 
Tikopk differ in die composition of the basic productive unit, so 
they differ in the attitudes they take toward the father and the 
mother's brother. In the Trobriands, the attitude of a boy toward 
die mothers brother is one of respect not close affection, and inter* 
action with him is kept down to matters of business, whereas the 
father, who lives with the boy, sees him all the time, and exercises 
little or no authority over him once he has begun to grow up, is 
the boy s close friend and companion, s 7 Indeed, if the bey's father 
is a chief and thus in a position to indulge his affection, he may try 
to keep the hoy in his own village and not send him back, as cus¬ 
tom requires, to die village from which his mother came. Then the 
chiefs own sistersVsons may begin to fear that the chiefs property 
and rank, which ought by the mi trilineal rule to go to them, will 
be diverted to the chiefs son. 

In short, the system of relationships k the mirror opposite of the 
Tikopk system, if we look at it from the point of view of kinship; 
that is, a Tfubriander takes the same kind of attitude toward his 
father that a TikupLa takes towards his mother's brother. But the 
system is almost exactly the same as I he Tiiopia if we forget about 
biological kinship, as we have urged we should, and look at the 
working group instead. From this point of view, a man's tie with 
the male of the older generation who is his chief boss is h in both 
systems, one of respect and low social interaction, whereas a man's 
tie with the male of the older generation who is closest to him but 
not his boss is one of affection and intimacy. The crucial factor is 
the locus of authority in the external system. As this shifts, the 
emotional relationships in the internal system rearrange themselves 
accordingly. There ls no neater example of the influence of the ex¬ 
ternal system on the internal* 

One word of warning is needed here. Nothing we have just said 
should be taken as implying that all patrilineal societies have ex¬ 
actly the same system of kinship relationships as the Tikopia, nor 
that all matrilineal oncs have the same system as the Trohriand. 

tT The Sexual Life of S avagte, Ch- l secs, l t 3: ]V. 4; V, VII 3 6 The 
Father in Primiti ve P*ydwLf:\j h 3.3. 85. For a lirniW pattern see V 
•The (l D pi and the Unamgt Principle ” in M. Fortes, ed. t Social Structure 
132-40. 
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The anthropological distinction between patriliny and matrilmy is 
too sharp to represent the real mte of affairs. In every society, in¬ 
fluences from the fathers side and from the mother's side bear 
upon the nuclear family. The actual system of emotional ties de¬ 
pends on the relative strength of these influences under given cir¬ 
cumstances; and in the range of human societies, almost every 
shade of variation could no doubt be found between a TikopLa, or 
even more extreme, patrilineal system on one side, and a Trobriand, 
or even more extreme, inatrilineal system on the other, Kinship 
systems differ from one another quantitatively and not qualitatively. 
To use a mechanical analogy r they vary with the varying tensions 
along the many strands of a complex web of interpersonal relations. 

TTTE MATRIX DF KINSHIP 

We have not drawn every s ubiety put of the ties of Tikopia kin¬ 
ship, but we had better not pursue the analysis any further. The 
returns are diminishing. IF the number of persons in a group 
being studied is n. the numher of relationships between them is 
fif ri -— 1 I 2; tfut is, any increase in the number of persons brings 
about a much more rapid increase in the number of relationships, 
As soon, therefore, as we follow out the ties of Tikopia kinship 
beyond the nuclear family, the number of ties we must take into 
consideration soon becomes very large indeed, Moreover, the tie 
between any two persons cannot be fully understood apart from 
the ties of these two with all the other persons in the system* or 
matrix H nor apart from the ties of these others to one another. For 
these reasons the full analysis of a system of interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, carried out in ordinary literary* language, is apt to be¬ 
come unmanageable. Most novelists seem to know this and do 
not try to make their analyses complete. Henry James did try, and 
as a result made some of his books impossibly dull because im¬ 
possibly intricate, yet even James hardly devised any system of 
relationships more intricate than the one Tiknpia, or any other 
group, spontaneously evolves. But if there is any man so bold as 
to make the attempt, let him pursue for himself the Further an Lily sis 
of Tikopia kinship, using his own social sense, the facts that Firth 
supplies and the method in which we have drilled him. 
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It is the method of amiysis, not the actual analysis of any par¬ 
ticular relationship, that is our chief concern; or rather it is the 
analytical hypotheses reached by the method. For there is the pos¬ 
sibility, which it may be presumptuous of us to raise, that in the 
study of human affairs, as in other sciences, the complexity we en¬ 
counter in the phenomena arises less from the number of “laws," 
which, though no doubt numerous enough, may yet be compara¬ 
tively few, than from the intricate interaction of these laws in par¬ 
ticular systems of behavior, 1 * Thus Newton's laws of motion were 
three in number, and yet they served to account for the behavior 
of ii very large number of superficially different mechanical sys¬ 
tems, from a pendulum to the planets. 

Though the system nf interpersonal relations is complex, it still 
has a head and a tail We con at least make a start in analyzing it. 
Certain ties seem particularly crucial; the others crystallize or fall 
into order around them. These in Tikopia are the ties between 
father and son, between brother and brother, and between mother 
and son. By the rule that no pair relationship is Independent of the 
whole matrix -of relationships, these ties help to determine the 
Others. The grand Father-grandson tie, for instance, could not have 
been what it is if the father-son tie had been different. Nor would 
such a link between families as the closeness between mothers 
brother and sister's son have developed if the pressures that we have 
observed within the nuclear family had not existed. Our analysis 
can begin with the nuclear family and spread out at least some dis¬ 
tance from it 

The matrix of interpersonal relationships is itself part of a larger 
system. This is what we mean when we $ay that none of the ties is 
natural As we have seen from our comparison of Tikopia and Trcn 
bound kinship, the nature of the bond between, for instance, father 
and son is not inherent in the blood relationship, but rather in the 
way the two work together in carry big out the practical tasks of 
everyday life. The crucial question seems to be; Is the father the 
boss of the son? In short wc have discovered in Tikopin the same 
kind of process at work as the cue wc have already encountered in 

■ Far this idea in hbbgy, see Si* D. Thompson, Chi Growth and Form 
11&48 * 1 ), 289 , 784 . 
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the Bank Wiring Observation Room. If, in doing the necessary 
work on the environment, one man gives orders to another, or if 
one interacts frequently with another while following the directions 
of a third, and so on—then* on the basis of these relationships a 
further set of relationships will elaborate themselves or emerge. 
We must assume that certain latent sentiments arc released in the 
members of a group, with fhe possibility of setting off novel de¬ 
velopments in interaction and activity, whenever an initial co¬ 
ordinating among the members has been achieved. Or, in our lan¬ 
guage^ the internal system builds itself up on the basis of the 
external* We shall see later how it reacts upon the external system. JP 

None of the relationships of Tikopia kinship is natural, nor is 
any. we submit, strange. They are not gist the kinship bonds we 
know, yet we can imagine ourselves behaving as the Tikopia do in 
the Tikopia situation. We do not behave just as people do in novels, 
but the skill of the great novelist lies in making us feel that, if we 
were placed In the situation he lias contrived, we should behave as 
his characters do. Their behavior is, as we say. believable. We can 
even go further than this. Our kinship bonds are not tho$e of 
Tikopia, yet they arc different not in kind but in degree. There is 
something of the Tikopia father in our life with Father, and certainly 
the mother-in-law problem of the primitive finds an echo in all our 
hearts. The fact is, as wo have insisted so often, that the kinship 
system of one society differs as a w'hole from the kinship system of 
another because each of the relationships of One differs from each 
of those of the other in the degree in which it exemplifies a set oi 
underlying rules, the ones we have formulated or others. 

11 C. F. Murdock points emt (SoctaiT Sfrucftm?, 192, 199) that technics! 
change* diffuse from unt primitive ■sntk'ly lu another modi iiwc rosily than 
changes in social organisation > Mich as emotional tics between idmincn. Our 
analysis help* [O Account for thl> fuel. The inlcmal system, reLiled as it is to 
the estemal, cannot easily change dirtetJy but only indirectly. vj hr u>: new 
tec fill u inch stimulate a new (firm pf external system in the group. Moreover, 
a new technique may not have LliJj t-ffecL The new pnxen may be carried 
out by the same «!d mgaui^ution of production: the same division of Libor, 
the same lod of authority, etc. 
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MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OE SENTIMENT AND ACTIVITY* 

OF ACTIVITY AND INTERACTION 

We find ourselves under no obligation to give the same amount 
of space, with each of our ’“cases," to each of the relationships of 
mutual dependence in the social system. We repeat ourselves often 
enough without going that far. In the present chapter we are 
emphasizing interpersonal ties* as in other chapters we have empha¬ 
sized mtergroup tics, and we have given much space to them under 
the heading of the mutual dependence of interaction and sentiment 
We need say only a few words about the other relationships of 
mutual dependence. 

By the mutual dependence of sentiment and activity in the in¬ 
ternal system, we refer, among other things, to the fact that any 
emotional attitude we take, toward someone tends, like any other 
drive, to get itself expressed in activity, which may in turn arouse 
sentiment in the person to whom it is addressed, and so lead to 
reciprocal activity. The activity may be a gesture* a change in tone 
of voice, a caress: it may be evanescent and informal. It may also 
be much more visible* much more formal; an especially careful 
form of language, the giving of a gift* an offer to help in a piece 
of work. This kind of activity may go far beyond the amount in¬ 
itially required in the external system and lead to new interactions 
between the persons concerned 

In Tikopia the range of activities open to a man in his relationship 
with another is much affected by his sentiments toward the other. 
Persons in the *bad‘ or toutau pariki relationship-father and son, 
for example-are much more restrained or formal in their mutual 
behavior than are persons in the H good" or tautm hut relation¬ 
ship—brothers* for example. Brothers arc free to take any liberties 
with one another in word or deed without fear that what they do 
will be misunderstood or resented. Like friends in our society, 
brothers in Tikopia can vilify one another in the most loathsome 
curses without the slightest danger that their words will be taken 
literally. This freedom of brothers in Tikopia to tell jukes* including 
dirt) 1 Jokes, to one another may be misunderstood by persons who 
have only a little knowledge of anthropology. For the "joking rela¬ 
tionship™ is a classic of that science. In some societies persons in a 
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certain kinship relation to one another are expected to joke with 
one another. It may be that a joke is always a response to a conflict- 
the conflict between the ideal and the real if no other is present—but 
this does not mean that persons who joke with one another are 
always in some sort of conflict with one another. In some societies 
they may be. We ourselves use a joke to pass off a temporary dif¬ 
ficulty: other peoples use joking to cover -in embarrassment of long 
standing- the practical joke may serve to release aggression that is 
allowed no other outlet* And so on. But in other societies joking 
may mean something quite different. Thus the relationship between 
brothers in Tikopia is marked, not by conflict, but rather by its 
absence, and as a result the brothers feel free to express any emo¬ 
tion whatsoever, from humor to passing anger. Joking occurs in 
many different situations, and the situations must not be confused 
fust because they arouse similar responses. 1 * 

KINSHIP EXTENSION 

The relationships of mutual dependence between sentiment and 
activity, and between activity and interaction are specially im¬ 
portant in developing a feature of primitive society that anthro¬ 
pologists call kinship extension* We recognize this as one of the 
ways in which modem American society contrasts most greatly with 
primitive society. Our ow r n society has a single kinship unit, the 
nuclear family, whereas a society like Tikopia extends kinship ties 
far beyond the bounds of the nuclear family; in special links with 
kindred by marriage and in the formation of house and clan, until at 
length the whole island becomes a body of kinsmen. How shall we 
explain this process? We should be false to our whole approach if 
we admitted that the natives were just different from ourselves. 
There must be better reasons than that for kinship extension, arid 
they must be expressible Sn terms of our conceptual scheme. 

Let us use the relationship between Tikopia brothers as an illus¬ 
tration. When all are unmarried, all members of one household* 
and all working under the direction of their father, a strong senti¬ 
ment of freedom and friendship between them ts built up. Then, 
one by one, brothers many' and, for the most part T found house' 


« See We, The Tikopia, 190 
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holds of tlieir own near the old home. Yet their friendship does not 
for this reason die away. It might, indeed we feel quite sure it 
would, die away gradually if nothing were done to keep it up, but 
the fact is that something is done. Brothers come hack to visit their 
old home, an caw task if they live nearby. That is< their sentiments 
lead them to continued interaction* which itself helps keep the 
sentiment alive. Their sentiments also lead them to new activities. 
Brothers may make presents to one another, and these take the 
place of the more informal expressions of friendship that were 
natural in the old days. Perhaps a man feds guilty when the old 
tie is in decline, feds that he has neglected his brother, and tries to 
make up for his neglect in some highly visible expression of friend¬ 
ship, such as a gift. 

So far there is nothing strange m the process, Wc are familiar 
with it in our own society. In New England as in Tikopia, brothers 
and sisters give one another presents and visit one another often, 
particularly nn iitual occasions. The chief of these occasions is the 
Christinas or Thanksgiving dinner, which brothers and sisters at¬ 
tend with their spouses and children. Since the members of any one 
nuclear family may belong to as many as four dining groups—the 
husbands father's, the husbands mother$, the wife's fathers, and 
the wile's mother’s-the problem of fitting in all the dinners and 
digesting all the food and drink is a big one. But Yankees are tuugh 
and it is solved somehow. Kinship in New England may be 
stretched farther than it is in some other parts of the United States, 
but even in New England the group that dines together seldom 
inch ides all those persons who trace common descent from an an¬ 
cestor more than three generations back. As the group increases in 
size, and feeding everyone around a single table gets more and 
more difficult, the kin group is likely to break up, no longer held to¬ 
gether except by genealogy. 

Why does die New England kin group break up and not the 
TlkopianP The difference lies in the kinds of activities that kinsmen 
perform as an expression of their sentiments. It is pleasant to get 
Christmas presents, but an accident of the strangest kind if they are 
of any use. They are mere tokens. A Christmas dinner may be good 
fun + but one can live without SL Suppose, however, that a man gives 
his brother a present of food that is a welcome replenishment of his 
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larder, or offers him help without which he could not cany out a 
practical task like building a canoe. Then the interaction is kept up 
as no single Christmas dinner can possibly keep it up; then the 
sentiments are re in forced instead of being gradually allowed to die. 
and in this way kinship ties are maintained. Nor is there any reason 
why they should not be ex tended as new generations increase the 
population of the kindred. Co-opt?ration between brothers will he 
perpetuated in the same kind of tie between the brothers" sons as 
once existed between the brothers themselves. And if the senior 
first cousin takes the lead in co-operative activities, as the oldest 
brother did in the group of brothers, the Tikopia house will be or¬ 
ganized. Kinship sentiment leads to activities expressive of senti¬ 
ment and to increased interaction among kinsmen. A surplus, so to 
speak, of interaction and activity is produced. If it is used by the 
family and the larger group for doing work that could not other- 
wise be done or could not be done so well, then kinship sentiments* 
interactions* and activities are kept up from generation to genera¬ 
tion, or in the ordinary phrase, kinship is extended to wider and 
wider groups. It is not extended unless it is used. Never dn inter¬ 
personal relations exist in a vacuum. Kinship is more widely ex¬ 
tended in Tikopia because ft is more widely used than it is in our 
society, where tasks beyond the capacity of the nuclear family are 
carried out by organizations not based on kinship. 

NORMS AND SOCIAL HANK 

We have leased our analysis of Tikopia kinship on Firth's de¬ 
scription of the actual behavior of kinsmen. But Firth shows us also 
that, besides behaving In certain ways, the Tikopia are quite able 
to say what behavior ought to be in the various kinship relation!!. 
In fact the norms are probably better established among the Tikopia 
than m some of the other groups we have studied. Kinship in 
Tikopia has a long history behind it, and there are probably more 
families on the island that resemble one another fairly closely than 
there are groups like the Bank WJremen in the Western Electric 
Company, or gangs like the Nortons In Cornerville, The older the 
pattens is, and tire more often it is repeated, the more easily it is 
recognized and enshrined in group norms. 
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So doubt we are right in emphasizing behavior first. What the 
members of a society consider normal behavior must be created and 
re-created on the model of actual behavior. When some event has 
occurred enough times p its continued occurrence comes to be ex¬ 
pected. As the lawyers know, law is built On precedent. We can 
hardly believe that norms were established in any other manner in 
the days before professional philosophers were bom. and even the 
ideals of die philosophers may only represent the behavior of the 
advanced individuals of their time. We shall never go far wrong if 
we assume that behavior k I he primary phenomenon, the formula¬ 
tion in words of the rules for proper behavior, secondary. But like 
everything else in a social system, norms once developed have im¬ 
portant effects on the other elements of behavior. Norms are taught 
to the youngsters, and whets so taught are called by anthropologists 
the culture of the group- Norms are in force even for the disap¬ 
proved kinds of social behavior. There is a right way of carrying 
on black magic—an item In what the anthropologists refer to a s 
“covert culture/' And there is honor among thieves. Moreover, the 
development of norms is a decisive step in social control A norm 
states what a person is expected to do in given circumstances,. 
Usually he is so placed that he also wants to do what he is expected 
to do. But whether or not he wishes of his own accord to perform 
the right action, lie performs it nevertheless, because the relations 
of the social system are such that departure from the norm will 
bring him some form of punishment. The connection between indi¬ 
vidual motivation* norms, and social control is not an easy thing to 
describe, and we shall spend much time on it in the next two chip 
tors. All we can say here Is that Firth was fully aware of the prob¬ 
lem as it arose in Tikopta society. Thus he says of the father-son 
relationship: “Towards the father a mingling 0 f affection and respect 
appears to be the norm, each component being a matter of social 
injunction as well as of individual feeling" 3 ' And again* * Another 
obligation, one of the most definite of all, is that of mourning the 
parent in the appropriate manner at his or her death. Here the 
social group takes charge and the child has no option but to express 
these sentiments of arofa which as we have shown are usually felt 
W« f rftr Tikopte, 182. 
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in actuality, and which the society has determined shat] he 
demonstrated-" =* 

In earlier chapters we saw the close connection between social 
norms and social rank. The persons that come closest to realizing 
the group norms hold the highest social rank- We need not repeat 
here all that we have already said on this subject* but at the same 
time we should roc allow the fact that in Tikopia we are dealing 
with families rather than groups of other kinds to prevent our real¬ 
izing tint the connection between rank and social norms holds on 
the island as it does elsewhere. The chiefs, of course, rank highest 
in Tikopia, and the ritual elders next, but even the other adult men 
form, in relation to the women, a superior group, just as the con¬ 
nector wire men's clique was superior to that of the selectors. The 
men monopolize some of the most difficult and important activities 
of the society, notably sea fishing, and this contributes to their rank. 
But the relationship also works in the other direction, and menial 
tasks are assigned to certain persons just because they hold low 
social rank. Thus in Tikopia the young women must fetch water 
from the spring, just as, in the bank Wiring Observation Boom, 
the solderman assigned to the selector wiremcn had to fetch the 
lunches. The men carry out many of the most difficult undertakings, 
and they exercise ultimate control over many others. Their rank de¬ 
pends on their authority, and their authority on their rank. In any 
social relationship, moreover, where authority is not too strong a 
factor, the interaction of other members of the group tends to flow 
toward the adult men. This is a component in the tie between 
mother's brother and sister’s sou: the latter looks up to and turns 
towards the man of higher rank. Tikopia, finally, has a religion of 
its own, and in u]] societies* ours included, the biisic norms of th? 
group, among which the norms of kinship behavior stand high, are 
closely linked with religious beliefs and the worship of the ances¬ 
tors, the Founding Fathers who passed on the social norms to the 
living generation. It is not surprising, then, that the higher a person 
ranks, the more closely he is connected with religion. In Tikopia 
the ritual significance of the adult men is shown by their position 
in the house, where they sit next to the graves of the ancestors, 
**lbid., 186. 
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Their position is a symbol of their superior rank, just as the position 
of the connector wiremcn at the front of the room was a symbol of 
their superior rank hi the Bank Wiring group. The ritual elders, as 
their name implies, take a larger part in religious observances than 
the commoners, and, finally, the four chiefs have the responsibility 
of keeping up the major ceremonies—"The Work of the Gods.” The 
Brahmins of India are not the only priests that are also members 
of an upper class, 

THE FUNCTIONAL THEORY 

Although sociology and soc ial anthropology make one science, we 
are still in studying Ttkopia, within the official domain of social 
anthropology. The theories of Tu notional ism” were first developed 
in antliropology; they have something to teach us p and they come in 
conveniently here* Anthropologists who were working in societies 
small enough to he viewed as wholes observed (#} that all or most 
of the dements of a society were related to one another, articulated 
with one another in such a way as (&) to meet the needs of indi¬ 
viduals and t ( c ) in so doing, to contribute to die survival of the 
society in its environment. Of the two leaders of the functional 
school-Malinowski and Itaddille-Brown-tlie former put more 
emphasis on the needs of individuals, the latter on the survival of 
the group. But surely the two things are not independent; group 
survival is inconceivable Without some degree qf satisfaction of in¬ 
dividual needs. At any rate, the anthropologists saw, for example, 
that the ceremonies of a primitive tribe were not unconnected with 
the rest of tribal life. The ceremonies would have been different if 
the myths, the family groups, or even the routines of productive 
work Lid been different. They also saw that the performance of 
the riles, by its effect on the sentiments of individuals, contributed 
to the natives* ability to carry out the activities of daily Me on 
which the survival of the group depended. The rites released pent- 
up emotion, gave confidence, and reinforced the motives for co 
operatiuuv The anthropologists then said that religion had a "func¬ 
tion" in meeting individual needs and contributing to the survival 
of a society. 

** B MaiinowsH "Miigic, Sdm K| «id Rcii B ion" in his Magic, Scietws 
and Ae^tcm ami Other E&ayx, 1-71, 
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With this example behind us, we can give RadclifFe-Brown's 
defiaitkm of function; 

The function of any recurrent activity', such as (he punishment of a crime, 
or a funeral ceremony, is the pari it plays in the social life as a whole 
and therefore the contribution it makes to the maintenance of the struc¬ 
tural continuity. The concept of function as here defined thus involves 
the notion of a structure consisting of a set of relations amongst unit 
entities^ the continuity of the structure being maintained by a life-process 
made up of the activities of the constituent units .- 1 

The idea of society as an organized whole or structure and the 
related idea of function, worked Out by such men as Durkheim* 
Rad cliffy Brown, Malinowski* and Taleott Parsons, are among the 
great contributions of social anthropology and sociology to modem 
social science. We build oti these ideas everywhere in this book, 
but they run into some difficulties, which must be faced. In the 
first place* the functionalists have not always made clear what they 
mean by the “elements™ nr “unit entities'™ that are related to one 
another in the social structure. Sometimes they have said that the 
unit entities were institutions and, to take the example we used 
above, that “the religious institutions of a society help maintain 
or support the economic institutions/' Unfortunately the word in¬ 
stitution has been given at least two meanings* and the functional¬ 
ists do not always specify which meaning they are using. Is re¬ 
ligion an institution, or is the church one? For us a who shy away 
from institution just because it is ambiguous, religion is a certain 
kind of activity, while the church is a specialized organization, a 
department, so to speak, of a society. Religious activities may be, 
but are not always* carried out by a specialized organization, and 
the two things had better not be confused in a single word. Our 
classification of the dements of social Irebavigr is an effort to avoid 
this kind of difficulty. 

In tile second place* the meaning of survival or continuity Is not 
always clear. The anthropologist is living with a primitive tribe, 

a * A. n RaddilFe-Brown, Dn the Concept nf Function in Serial Science " 
American AnfWpofcgirt, New Series, VoL 37 (lB35) h 39G. In die rich litera¬ 
ture gd Jiuictiunfllmn, the student might also begin with B. Malinowski, "The 
Functional Theory,” in A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essay i, 147- 
17®, and the article "Culture' in Encyclopedia of the Social Srienzat, 
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However enfeebled it may look to hint, it is obviously, at the mo- 
itient, surviving. He is not able to change its characteristics to see 
whether it would survive if these were any different, He is not 
in the position of a biologist in a laboratory, experimenting with 
a cat’s nervous system in order to determine what changes impair 
its “survival value," that is, the contribution the nervous system 
makes to the cats capacity to survive. If we turn to history for 
help, it is astonishing how few societies have failed to survive. No 
doubt some primitive societies have disappeared, and aj) their 
members have died out, like the last of the Mohicans. But by far 
the more usual situation resembles the decline and fall of the Ho¬ 
man Empire. What fell then was not a society but a governmental 
organization, an empire, whereas the society of Jtaly, for instance, 
survived the barbarian invasions and has maintained its continuity 
unbroken from tire Homan era to the present day. When sociologists 
talk about survival, they are apt to mean the survival of a society 
rather than that of a governmental organization, yet it might seem 
hard to establish any but the most elementary inferences about the 
contribution a social institution makes to the survival of a society 
when so few societies have not survived. How can you be sure 
what contributes unless you have some idea what does not con¬ 
tribute? The meaning of social survival can be made much more 
precise for small units and organizations within a society than for 
the society itself, and when we have invoked the idea of survival 
in this book we have tried to limit ourselves to these small units. 
In our uwn nation, small groups are breaking up every day, larger 
organizations dying from bankruptcy and other maladies. We have 
plenty of evidence with which to analyze their fitness to survive. 
But. since a society may decline a long way before it dies, the nfr 
Mon of the survival of a society as a whole is too indefinite to be 
useful, unless we specify pretty carefully the level at which the 
society is supposed to survive. ]f \v e have done that, we mav 
meaningfully ask how a certain kind of interrelatedness between 
the elements of society helps to maintain that level of life The 
more carefully we phrase this Idod of question, the more doselv 
our answer will approach a study of social equilibrium of the kind 
We describe in the next chapter. 
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In the third place, there Is an assumption in a statement like the 
nne of Baddiffe*Brown's we have just cited that, because some 
recurrent activity is organically interrelated with the other activities 
of society, it therefore makes a contribution to the contfmiity or 
survival of society. Thus the magical rituals of a certain society 
may be closely related to its economic activities. Magic may be 
be performed at every step in farm work, on the theory that it will 
make the crops large. But this relatedness does not necessarily 
mean that magic will contribute to the survival of the society. It 
may stimulate people to work hard by giving them confidence that 
their efforts will be successful, but it may also, to take an obvious 
possibility, consume time that could be better spent in farm work 
itself. That magic, or any other activity, makes, on balance, a con¬ 
tribution to the Survival of a society is not an assumption that can 
be made in advance: it is a hypothesis to be investigated, for the 
interrelatedness of the elements of social behavior may be dysfunc¬ 
tional as wdl as functional, * 

Finally, some members of the functional school, Radcliffe-Brawn 
much more than the others, tend to see in the part a social activity 
plays in preserving the continuity of a society an adequate explana¬ 
tion of ihe activity's appearance, In the words of the old philos- 
phm, they are content to point out the final cause of a phenomenon 
and neglect the efficient. But no element of an organic system ap¬ 
pears fust because it is needed; it appears because forces are at 
work tending to produce it, "In Aristotle's parable* the house is 
there that men may live in it; but it is also there because the 
builders have laid one stone upon another.*" ” The really interest¬ 
ing characteristic of Nature is the way her efficient causes play into 
the hands of her final ones. We are going to see, and in fact have 
seen + that the organic nature of society goes far beyond anything 
conceived by the functional anthropologists, that functional rela¬ 
tions—and dysfunctional ones too—not only do emerge but cannot 
help emerging, that, in the small group at least, they tend to pro¬ 
duce a positive surplus, a margin of safety' in the qualities the group 
needs for survival, and that this surplus may be used, not simply 

” Sir D. W. Thompson, On Growth and Farm, 0. Hi$ whole discussion of 
effldenl sod final causes u interesting 
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to maintain the existing adaptation nf the group to its environment 
hut to achieve a new and better adaptation. We are interested in 
survival, but in evolution too. The functional anthropologists were 
content to point out such things as the interrelatedness of religious 
and economic activities in a primitive tribe and to show that the 
former contributed to the effectiveness of the latter. Wc have tried 
cuid will try to go further, to trace the simplest analytical relations 
lie tween the elements of behavior, and to show that inherent even 
in these is the possibility of organic growth, the emergence of some 
of the most general characteristics of society: morale, leadership, 
control, extension of the range of social contact—all needed for sur¬ 
vival. but For development too. Society does not just survive; in 
surviving it creates conditions that, under favorable circumstances, 
allow it to survive at a new level. Given half a chance, it pulls it¬ 
self up by its own bootstraps. How can we account in any other 
wav for the emergence of a civilization from a tribe? 

A sociologist must sometimes forget that his chief subject is hu¬ 
man society, and remember that he is also a student of society in 
general, a society of cells, or electrons, as much as one of men. 
Then he will begin to wonder whether this emergent surplus that 
may be used for development is not the secret of that capacity for 
evolution so characteristic of organic life.-* In a way he is fortu¬ 
nate in his focus on human society, for he is often studying from 
within an organism in the very act of emergence, rather than one 
that has already emerged and reached the Used form of an ant¬ 
hill or an animal body. But human society, while letting him view 
the process, also prevents his becoming enthusiastic about the re¬ 
sults. He sees that unfavorable as well as favorable characteristics 
emerge, that for many groups the environment may simply be too 
severe or too lacking in stimulus to let the development go very 
far, and that, finally, a development favorable at one stage may in 
the end create the conditions, inside and outride the group, that 
bring the development itself to a halt. 

On Cranl/i and Form, 59] tar an ersusipto from biology. By the sheer 
(MWliy of ™D division, an uranism consisting of a growing number of tells 
tends to create a skin .>r Integument surrounding the colls. and ibis skin mav 
then be list'd In contribute to the survival of the organism. See atoj 451 
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REACTION or THE INTERNAL SYSTEM ON THE EXTERNAL 

In our study of the external system* we have considered the final 
causes of some features of group life, That fc, we have assumed that 
a group has to have certain characteristics, varying with the en¬ 
vironment in which it is placed, if it is to survive in that environ¬ 
ment. We have assumed, for instance, that the Tikopia family has 
to have some division of labor and some chain of command. To 
the extent that we have “explained'’ the existence of these features 
of group life by the assumption that the group could not survive 
without them, we have been functionalists. But in our study of the 
build-up and feedback of the internal system, we have considered, 
or have begun to consider, for we have not carried our analysis 
very far, the efficient causes of these features. That is, we have 
shown some of the processes that create or modify the group char¬ 
acteristics we assumed at die beginning, the processes that enable 
the group to survive or to move by evolution to survival at a dif¬ 
ferent level from the one we took for granted at first In this way 
we have brought our analysis around in a circle, as we threatened 
to do when we used as an analogy the problem of describing the 
operations of a gasoline engine. The circularity is not t we believe, 
a matter of bad logic, but arises from the difficulty of describing 
in words an organic phenomenon. That the difficulty is a real one 
is suggested by the quotation from Claude Bernard with which 
this hook opens- 

But let us look a little more closely at the build-up and feedback 
of the internal system. In all the groups we have studied we have 
seen how the group creates its own morale. Persons would not 
have become members unless they were to some degree willing to 
co-operate, but their membership in a group releases forces that 
make them more willing to co-operate in furthering the groups 
purposes, though not always in furthering those of the external 
In mum environment. In the Bank Wiring Observation Boom we 
saw that the social relations developing between the men reacted 
so as to change the methods of work that the company had laid out 
and largely to defeat the intentions of its wage incentive plan, tn 
the Bank Wiring Observation Boom we also saw the tentative 
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emergence of leadership, and in the Norton Street Gang we saw 
leadership fully developed. The gang had no immediate need for 
the elaborate organization it created, and yet if it had needed to 
carry out complicated operations on the environment, the organiza¬ 
tion would have been available* and could, so to speak, have been 
seized on to contribute to the group's survival. In both groups, 
too, a tough social control or discipline emerged, and this we shall 
speak of an the next chapter. Morale, leadership, and discipline all, 
we hardly need to say, have potential survival value for a group. 

From this review, let us turn back to Tikopia. We assumed at 
the beginning that, if the Tikopia family was to survive, it had to 
Imve some leadership and some division of labor. Then we saw 
that the relation between social norms and social rank tends to put 
the chiefs, ritual elders, and, in fact, all adult males in the society 
in a position where they can exercise leadership for thetr respective 
groups. We abo saw, or began to see, that the division of labor is 
effected by the assignment of different tasks to persons of different 
social rank. Moreover, the sentiments of affection that grow up 
between members of a family positively help the family to carry 
Out its activities well They provide new motives. But the feed¬ 
backs are not all favorable, and the social distance between father 
and son, or, more generally, between persons of different social 
rank, may be a source of possible conflict and failure of commu¬ 
nication. In fact, the characteristics of leadership, so important in 
the development of larger social units out of smaller ones, may, 
when the society becomes sufficiently large, create some of die 
gravest social problems. The problems uf modern Western society 
may be seen as problems of leadership. 

As the young men and women leave the Tikopia household, the 
links of sentiment and interaction between them do not disappear* 
but provide a means of assembling a labor force sufficient for tasks 
beyond the capacity of the immediate household, A surplus of hu¬ 
man co-operativeaess is available not fust for survival but for im¬ 
proved activity on die environment. If the surplus is actuallv used, 
the links of kinship, instead of gradually dying away, are reaffirmed, 
perpetuated, and, as families grow, extended to over larger groups 
oE kinsmen. 
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The forces at vvark within the family extend the links not only 
between blood kinsmen but between affinal kin, and if these links 
are seized upon and used they are perpetuated. If a young man 
is uncertain and afraid in the various crises of his growth to ma¬ 
turity, be can go to his mothers brother for help* The pressures 
in the family push him in that direction, and, in turn, the help that 
bis mothers brother gives him senes to cement the relationship. 

The need for making gifts supplies a further incentive to work, 
over and above the need of providing for tine's own family. Thus 
a boys father will work to repay his brother-in-law, the boy's 
mothers brother* for the kindness he has done the boy. But gift 
giving does more than supply new incentives. Every society must 
have a method of distributing Co its members the material goods 
produced by it- In Tikopia the distribution is largely direct: the 
man who catches the fish eats it. But much distribution follows the 
channels of kinship obligation in .all groups from household to 
clan. The gifts he receives from his clansmen enable a chief to 
amass large supplies of provisions and thus to feed and keep to¬ 
gether a working party whose members would otherwise have had 
to scatter to feed themselves. 

Besides these direct feedbacks, we can see in Tikopia some in¬ 
direct feedbacks that contribute to the survival of the society by 
controlling tensions that might otherwise be disruptive, Let us 
take as one example the position of a married woman. Tikopia is 
strongly patrilineal. When a woman marries, she goes to live in 
the neighborhood, or actually in the house, of her husband's fam¬ 
ily, In an alien world, she is a novice, a stranger, and outnumbered. 
Iler hand needs strengthening. The affection and protection of her 
brother, the respect that her brothers children show her, the tie 
between her own children and her brother, who is their tuatinti,. 
and the co-operation of brothers-in-law—all these things have the 
effect of supporting her in a difficult position. The support is not 
planned; it makes no sense to talk of planning here; but the sup¬ 
port is furnished nevertheless and follows from the other relation¬ 
ships established between kinsmen. In organic systems, many things 
emerge from interrelatedness p including further interrelatedness. 

We can sum up by saying that much work in Tikopia is at one 
and the same time (a) effective in enabling the group to survive 
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in its environment, and {ft) earned out ns an expression of social 
sentiments. The externa! and the internal systems are fully merged. 
They are not in other groups we have studied, hut then, none of 
these groups lias had so long a time to effect the merger* Remem¬ 
ber always that though we describe, and must describe—the limi¬ 
tations of language being what they are—the build-up and feed¬ 
back as if they followed one another in a time sequence, we are, 
nevertheless, always dealing in fact with cycles nr circuits of mu¬ 
tual dependence* each part of which is energized and active at 
all times. 

THE MODERN URBAN FAMILY 

This book has no need for one kind of comprehensiveness. It 
has no need for special chapters on "Industry/' “The Community," 
"The Family/' etc., in the manner of some textbooks. Its subject is 
the group in general* and its thesis is that the subject is obscured 
if we study groups with different names as if they illustrated dif¬ 
ferent principles of organization. Our attack is analytical, not taxo¬ 
nomic; But at the end of a long discussion of the Tikopia family* 
we inevitably compare it with the family we know best: the mod¬ 
em American* middle-class, urban family* The two are very dif¬ 
ferent, and yet if our notions are correct* the very differences should 
be capable of explanation by a single set of analytical hypotheses* 
The two represent different solutions of the same field equations. 

That "something is wrong" with the modem family is established 
to the satisfaction of many by the figures on divorce, in America, 
one inEurriage out of four ends in divorce. Rut if something is wrong, 
we can correct it not by bawling out Mom ami a Generation of 
Vipers but by trying, first of all, to understand what has happened- 
For us, the process of analysis begins with the external system, 
The growth of civilization has meant that activities have been 
steadily taken away from the family and turned over to other or¬ 
ganizations. Or better, other organizations have arisen by a process 
of differentiation within kinship* Today* about the only activities 
left to die family are the sexual relations of husband and wife, the 
care of young children, cooking, and the maintenance of a house¬ 
hold. Fanning* fishing* clothmaking* education, and religious ritual 
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have ail g one from it; even cooking and childcare may be on the 
way ouL 

We have teamed from Tikopia (if we did tint know it already) 
that die emotional ties between persons do not exist in a vacuum 
but ate a function of the activities they carry on together and of 
the way these activities are organized. In Tikopia, as in old-fash¬ 
ioned families everywhere* the emotional tie between husband and 
wife is firmly founded on the activities they contribute to the com¬ 
mon enterprise* Today, the jobs that a married couple carry out 
together are much fewer. The partners choose one another on 
grounds of romantic love, because the social system offers nothing 
else to guide their choice, but when the dream oF romantic love 
has faded, as fade it must, they have to rely upon sexual relations 
and mere companionship to form the foundation of their marriage. 
Yet sexual relations alone are a weak basis for an enduring bond, 
as modem novelists suggest by showing how short a time this kind 
of liaison lasts, and if the man and the woman are to be com¬ 
panions, they must find activities to be companions in. In the old- 
fashioned family, the activities did not have tn Ije contrived; they 
were given. When, moreover, trouble arises in the area either of 
sex or of companionship, it is apt to lead to disaster, for there are 
no other links between husband and wife to take up the strain. 

Because the activities of the family are no longer complex enough 
to require centralized control, the father has lost Ills job as boss 
and has lost at the same time much of the respect tbnt was once 
gladly yielded to him. From being a sort of god, he has become 
a mere equal and familiar, if not a joke. The check that he cams 
in an outside organization and deposits in a bank for the support 
of the family has no such emotional impact as the exercise of di¬ 
rect and necessary command. His chief lieutenant, his wife, has 
lost her divinity too, though in a lesser degree* since she still must 
take control of the household. In this Fact lies the germ of truth 
in the charge that Americans are ruled by women. When the family 
was also a farming enterprise, as most families were two genera¬ 
tions ago T the father was the boss because he run the farm; when 
the family is no longer a farm but remains a household, father is 
out of a job in the family, and the authority of Mom rises relatively 
if not absolutely. For the old formality and respect between bus- 
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band and wife is substituted familiarity and a Fragile companion- 
ship. Finally, as the ties between members of the family are im¬ 
poverished, the ability of the group to control its members de- 
dines. In the old days, it was certain that the family itself would 
not break up whatever happened. Now there is no such certainty, 
and its emotional correlate is our famous insecurity. Helped, in 
one sense if not in another, by the psychiatrists and the novelists,, 
husband and wife are self-conscious about their relationship. One 
ought to he able to take ones wife for granted. But can one? 

Much the same kind of thing is true of the ties between parents 
and children. In the old-fashioned family, the boy gradually learned 
the tasks of an adult by carrying them out under the eye and or¬ 
ders of a father or a brother, as the girl learned them from her 
mother. The emotional relationship was founded on prolonged and 
shared activities. Today sons are far more resentful of die fathers 
authority than they were in the past, although the father's au¬ 
thority has declined- This is no parados; the two facts follow from 
one another. Authority is resented when it is exercised rarely and 
in circumstances in which the need for authority is not obvious. 
The resentment has consequences for the rest of society: many a 
revolutionary was once a rebellious son. And as parents are more 
self-conscious about their relations to one another, so they are more 
self-conscious about their relations to their children. They devour 
null ions of volumes of advice on child care, none of which make 
the point that it is more important to have some system and con¬ 
fidence in carrying it out than the best system in the world and 
anxiety* Anxiety is catching- the child catches it. If the books tell 
you to bring up your child like a Navahn. do so, provided that you 
can be as sure oF yourself as a Navaho parent. 

In the old-fashioned family, the activities carried on were the 
ones approved in the norms of the whole society, A man got his 
social rank by being a good farmer, a woman by being a good 
house wife, and thus every man and woman had a chance for self- 
respect and the respect of others. This unity has broken down as 
society has become lesx familial. The husband is valued by society 
in accordance with his position in organizations outside the family, 
but this position does him little gtxxl at home, where he is a mere 
pal or buddy. The wife finds that good housekeeping no longer 
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pays ofF in the admiration of her fellows, and that the womens 
activities in which excellence is rewarded are carried on outside 
the family. No wonder that housework—cleanliness, good cooking, 
fine needlework—, which was once defined ns a glory, is now% 
though less in amount, defined as drudgery'. No wonder that there 
is a splendid demand for labor-saving devices in the kitchen, 
though their upkeep may take as much time as they save. It is 
not that the modem woman wants a career, but that she wants 
a different kind of career. 

The kinship extensions so characteristic ol old-fashioned society 
ail over the world have dissolved as there have been lover occa¬ 
sions to use them. They persisted only while they fed back to the 
external system. The nuclear family first left the household and 
then even the neighborhood of other kinsmen. It did so because 
it was able to g and because a young couple felt the charm of get¬ 
ting away from the aunts and the old folks. ITien the servant dis¬ 
appeared- the problem uf baby sitting arose, and the neglected 
kinship extensions could not be revived immediately, N T o grand¬ 
mothers. maiden aunts, or cousins* now seen to be useful and not 
just peculiar people, were around to take some of the burden of 
child care ofF the mother. The result is that the mother has mo¬ 
ments of resenting her child, while feeling at the same time over¬ 
anxious and solicitous about him T and these are the roots of Mom- 
ism, As for the child himself, left alone with his mother or T at best* 
his mother and a brother or sister, he develops intense emotional 
ties with a few persons rather than more relaxed ties with many. 
Where the old-fashioned child played with grandmothers, aunts, 
and contemporary cousins, the modem one must put all his emo¬ 
tional eggs in one basket, and when it falls lie is in bad trouble^ 
The old people are shipped off on government pensions to homes 
tor the aged, where they live as quemtotis outcasts, no longer hav¬ 
ing the security that comes from living with ones friends and do¬ 
ing, to the very end of one's life, some work to help them. 

If the kin foils the family, so does the neighborhood. The oc¬ 
cupational and geographical mobility' of the father is so great that 
stable ties with neighbors, which might take some of the loneliness 
away from the family, are not Formed. 

And through all this, the s*>ciety F s norms of familial behavior 
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change much more slowly than familial behavior itself. In much 
of our most eloquent literature, in all of our religion, even in the 
Holy Family itself, the picture of father, mother arid children that 
is offered as die approved one is a picture of the old-fashioned farm 
family; which idos the family for thousands of years. No wonder 
we feel guilty when our behavior does not live up to the model 
so strongly taught us as the right one. And yet the novelists, psy¬ 
chologists, and sociologists, while pointing to the impaired valid¬ 
ity of the old ways, hive themselves worked out no new norms 
for the relationships between husband and wife and between par¬ 
ents and children. The new norms will emerge, but the immediate 
result is further confusion. 

Finally, we are beginning to see that the character of the adult 
individual is a result of the kind oF training—the kind of social 
training—he has received since child hunt!. This training is carried 
out by groups, of which the family is tile first both in order and 
jn importance, but the child must in time escape from the family 
to tile body of his contemporaries. As the family disintegrates h and 
the transition from family to neighborhood group becomes more 
difficult, the personalities trained in these groups are apt to have 
an impaired capacity for maintaining a steady state under stress. 
The family may be breeding men and women who in their turn 
will be less able than were their own parents to raise children in 
psychological health. The feedback, which was once, favorable, 
may become vicious. 

The family will not go wholly to pieces. Marriage is still the 
most successful of human institutions. A new equilibrium will be 
reached, supported by new norms. The decline of the servant may 
revive the extended kin P The family may no longer be what it 
used to be—alter all it used to be every* hiiig-hut this will not 
prevent its being an essential, successful, and perhaps more flexible 
instrument In the work of attaining that new equilibrium, we are 
helped, if intellect helps at all, not by denunciation but fay under¬ 
standing, and here, for the family of low integration, as for the 
family of high integration, the same patient analysis of the rela¬ 
tions of mutual dependence in the internal and external systems, 
in which we have been drilling ourselves, will always be found 
useful. We have only been sketching its possibilities. 
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THIS STUDY now enters a new phase by taking 
up a question we have long postponed: How and why da the mem¬ 
bers of a group comply with the group norms nr obey the orders of 
the group leader? The process by which conformity is achieved we 
call social control if we are thinking of compliance with norms, or 
authority if we are thinking of obedience to orders. We shall see 
that the two are closely allied. So far we have taken control and 
authority for granted; we have simply assumed that both were 
elective in any group we have studied, but in the long run we 
cannot afford to take anything for granted. 

We can put our question in another way. So far we have been 
making an analysis of custom. Sentences like: 'The connector wire- 
men talked on intellectual subjects 1 ’; “Doc was the leader of the 
Nortons 1 '*; “In Tikopia a son s attitude towards bis father is am¬ 
bivalent, a mingling of friendship and respect”—these sum up re¬ 
current events in the relations between persons. Social scientists 
might never have been able to make a start in studying society tf 
it had not been fqr these recurrences. Society might have been too 
fluid to grasp. But as it was, custom stared the sociologists and 
anthropologists in the face; they began to describe it and found they 
could make progress. The pattern* the structure in custom began 
to appear. In the study of large social units—societies—sociologists 
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will do well if they ever get beyond the analysis of structure, but 
in the study of the group, which is a unit small enough to let us get 
all the way around it* we may be able to go on and ask* with some 
hope of getting an answer, 41 Why does structure persist?"' Wc can 
rephrase our original question* "How and why do the members of 
a group comply with its norms?” and ask, w What makes custom 
customary? Why do recurrences recur? Why is it that in the welter 
of human behavior there arc persistencies for us to talk about?" 

One assumption w t c make at once: no custom is self-sustaining. 
The idea that obedience to custom is automatic—an idea once 
firmly held of savages* though we know from experience that it is 
not true of our own society—has been destroyed even for the sav¬ 
ages by Malinowski tn a book that will have much influence on 
this chapter* 1 A regularity of behavior persists* similar events recur 
in similar circumstances* only because departure from regularity is 
met by resistance. Nor is the resistance mere inertia. We all discern 
in human behavior some blind resistance to change, but the amount 
of sheer change that does take place in society suggests that the 
inertial force is not very powerful. Custom is not just "natural"; it 
is a miracle, and its persistence demands more than inertia alone. 

The fact is that if a social system consists of a number of de¬ 
ments in a complex state of mutual dependence, a change in one or 
more of the elements will have effects on the other elements that 
may counteract the change, just as'a pull on one of the strands in a 
web of elastic bands will be met by increased tension on the others. 
Our whole approach has been designed to help us see a social sys¬ 
tem as a configuration of dynamic forces. Sometimes the configura¬ 
tion is in balance, and a steady state of the system is maintained, 
sometimes it Is out ol balance* and continuing change occurs. In 
fact our analysis will lead us from a study of social stability to a 
study of social development. But in both cases, our emphasis is on 
the dynamic forces. Statics, in sociology as in mechanics, is a spe¬ 
cial case of dynamics. It is not structure but the forces producing 
structure that interest us. 3 

i B. Mallmawdd, Crime tmJ Cuatoni in SdtHgf JO, We have also 

much to team hum K. Lewjn, "Frontiers in Croup Drinks/' Human tfda- 
Horn, l { 1947)* 5-4L* 

*Sm the brief discussion, in Sir D. W. Thompson, On Growth and Form 
(1948 «L1, 238. 
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Before we try to answer our question more fully* a few prelim¬ 
inaries must be got out of the way. We have stated the problem as 
one of submission to norms; we have also stated it as one of regu¬ 
larities in behavior. But we have empliasizcd again and again that 
norms and actual behavior seldom coincide. Perhaps the two come 
closest together In a primitive society when the norm in question 
is felt to be particularly important; but Malinowski shows that even 
among his Trobriand Islanders; one of the most nearly universal 
human rules, the rule against incest T is occasionally disobeyed, 1 
Such aberrations horrify, hut they do occur. Therefore we should 
restate our question as follows: How is it that regularities persist 
in the degree to which members of a group live up to its norms? 

SOCIAL CONTROL AND TH£ SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 

The study of social control is at once more and less compre¬ 
hensive than the sociology of law. By law, social scientists generally 
mean those explicitly formulated rules of behavior that are enforced 
by a legal organization distinct from the other organizations of a so¬ 
ciety. This definition raises two questions for us: Are we going 
to include in our discussion of social control both the soda1 rules 
that are explicitly formulated and those that are not? And we are 
going to include both the rules e Enforced by a legal organization— 
judges* prosecutors, and police, under those names or others—and 
the rules enforced in other ways? Let us take up the questions in 
order* 

When we speak of a law we ordinarily think of a statement in a 
statute book or its equivalent The distinction between law in this 
sense and what William Graham Sumner called "folkways" is im¬ 
portant when the enforcement of law is the province of a legal 
organization and the enforcement of folkways is not But legal 
organizations appear only in large societies, and we are studying 
small groups. We shall draw no line between a law and a folkway; 
for us both are norms, and departure from either is met by punish¬ 
ment: as some sociologists would say, both are sanction patterns* 
We may admit that some norms are much more important than 
others, and that a group may hold some much more explicitly tlmn 

9 Gnfmc? and Custom in Scctigti Society, 83. 
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others. Some are stated outright; others the observer must infer, 
accepting all the risks of inference. Much of our knowledge of 
norms comes from hearing remarks like “That's not fair, or “That's 
not right, H made about a particular event What would have been 
the fair behavior, the right behavior in the circtimstanees Is a mat¬ 
ter of inference. Yet* directly or indirectly 1 tile evidence For norms is 
always verbal* and we shall make nothing here of the different de¬ 
grees of verbal explicitness or the different degrees of importance. 
For the moment, a law against forgery and a convention requiring 
respect for one's father will be, as norms, on the same footing, 

A student of social control will go hopelessly wrong if he thinks 
of it as always lying in the hands of policemen, district attorneys, 
judges,, and their like. Historically this kind of control, which we 
shad call external control, appears late. As societies grow in size, 
activities like religion, war. and law enforcement are delegated* first 
to individual specialists, and then to specialist organizations, but 
the original basis of control always persists. Many small societies 
show an admirable obedience to law without having anything like 
law officers. Even in our own society* external control is concerned 
with relatively few, though perhaps Important* crimes, and in deal¬ 
ing with them tan be effective only when supported by controls 
other than the formal law. The history of law enforcement, of the 
Prohibition Amendment, for example, is the history of the degree 
to which informal controls have hacked up, or failed to back up, the 
formal. These informal controls, which we shall also call Internal, 
are the subject of this chapter. We have paid some heed to the 
judicial functions of the leader of a group, but we shall pay none at 
all to the law as a separate organization. 


an EXAMPLE: THE CONTROL OF IVECTPHOCTIT 

How let us plunge into the detailed study of social control by 
taking up some particular instances of it* which means going back 
over the cases in the first part of this book. They were put there to 
be used, if necessary, over and over again In several different con¬ 
nections. Let us choose a norm that is one of the worlds com¬ 
monest: if a man does a favor for you, you must do a roughly 
equivalent favor fur him in return. Unlike economists, we do not 
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need to go into the question of what constitutes equivalence or 
price—hnw many yams are worth a fish in one society, how many 
votes are worth a job in another. Equivalence varies from favor to 
favor and from group to group. Let us take the different equiva¬ 
lencies as given for a particular group, and ask ourselves what con¬ 
trols tend to maintain the observance of the norm, so far as it is 
observed. Whyte has this to say about fair exchange in Centerville: 

The code df die comer boy requires him to help his friends when he can 
and to refrain from doing anything to harm them. When life in the 
group runs smoothly, the obligations binding members to one another 
are not explicitly recognized. Once Doc asked me to do something for 
him > and I said that ho had done so much fur me that I welcomed the 
chance to reciprocate. He objected; “1 don + t want it that way + I want 
you to do this for me because you're my friend. That's all." It is only 
when the ickitlosuhip breaks down that the underlying obligations are 
brought to light. While Alec and Frank were friends, [ never heard 
either one of them discuss the services he was performing for the other* 
but when they had a fulling out over the group activities with the 
Aphrodite Club, each man complained to Doc that the other was not 
acting as he should in view of die services that had been done him. In 
other words, actions which were performed explicitly for the sake of 
friendship were revealed as being part of a system of mutual obligations .* 

We ail feel that, in the end* social control is a matter of the senti¬ 
ments of individuals* The question we always ask ourselves is; 
“Does a certain course of action taken by an individual bring re¬ 
ward or punishment to him so that he continues or ceases to take 
this course?" But whatever we may* from our knowledge of our 
own sentiments, infer about the sentiments of others, we shall* as 
mere observers of behavior, find it difficult to determine whether a 
certain course of action has rewarded or hurt another man. We 
shall be lucky if we hear him say he has been hurt, [n studying 
social control, what we do in fact is observe the consequences of a 
certain course of action and then observe whether or not an indi¬ 
vidual persists in this course. If he does not persist* we assume that 
the consequences have hurt him. We shall, in this book* continue 
to use the conventional language of reward and punishment* pro¬ 
vided we always remember that we do not* for the most part, 

1 Srrcrt Comer Society, £56 r 
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observe the sentiments directly but rather correlate the results of 
a man's action with his continuance of* or Failure to continue* that 
kind oF action. 

The best way of determining which controls tend to secure obedi¬ 
ence to a norm is to &sk what would happen if the norm were not 
obeyed. Whyte says in effect that many controls, rather than any 
one control tend to maintain equivalence in the exchange of favors. 
In the first place, if B does not return A's favor, A may not do him 
another favor at another time: a decrease in the activity rate of B 
will be matched by a decrease in the reciprocal activity' rate of A. 
So far as either man needs the help of the other in furthering any 
purpose he has in miod T either within the framework of group life 
or without, the control tending to maintain the equivalence of 
favors is automatic; it is built into the process of exchange. This is 
the economic control, the control based on individual self-interest* 
□r t in our language, the control inherent in the external sy stem. 

But the economic control is never tile only one at work in a group, 
Whyte makes the point, and our whole conceptual approach is de¬ 
signed to underline it, that the reciprocal activities of the two men 
are not something apart from the sentiments they feel for one an¬ 
other. Equivalence of exchange is also an expression of friendship. 
This means that any departure from equivalence between the two 
men will bring about a decrease in their favorable sentiments 
toward one another; and vice versa* that any departure from fa¬ 
vorable sentiments between the two—between Frank and Alec, for 
example-will bring about a breakdown of equal exchange. In the 
market exchanges studied by economists* interpersonal sentiment 
is not a factor; at least it does not come into the equations of eco¬ 
nomics* however important it may be in ordinary business. But in 
the everyday reciprocities between the members of a group, inter¬ 
personal sentiment is always a factor. So far as being liked by an¬ 
other is a reward for a man, and being disliked a punishment* the 
control of equivalent exchange is again automatic, in the sense that 
departure From equivalence brings some degree of punishment 
The punishment may not he great enough to prevent a breakdown 
of exchange, but punishment of some kind follows the breach of the 
norm. Note that we emphasize departure From equivalence of ex¬ 
change, not the absolute amount of the favors done by either party. 
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We know, moreover, that any decline m favorable sentiment be- 
tween two persons implies a decrease in their frequency of Inter¬ 
action. So far, therefore, as associating with another person is a 
reward for a man, and being avoided by him a punishment, any 
departure from equivalence in exchange will, through its effect on 
the sentiments, bring a further control into play. But Whyte, in the 
passage we are studying, does not mention tills process, and we 
ought not to emphasize it 

So far we have considered only the control inherent in the rela¬ 
tion between two persons and have neglected the fact that both are 
members of a group larger than two. On this subject Whyte writes; 

Not all the comer hoys live up to their obligations equally well, and this 
factor partly accounts for the difference in status among them. The man 
with tow status may violate his obligations without much change in his 
position, His fellows know that he has failed to discharge certain obli¬ 
gations in the past, and his position reflects his past performances. On 
the other hand, the leader is depended upon by all the members to meet 
his personal obligations. He cannot fail to da sa without causing con¬ 
fusion and endangering his position^ 

To analyze what Whyte has said here, we must first go back to 
his remark that repayment of obligations is part of "the code of the 
comer boy\" That is. it is one of the norms of the group, and we 
have seen the relationship between the social rank of an individual 
and the degree of his obedience to the norms of the group. So far, 
therefore, as his social rank is rewarding to a comer boy, any failure 
to meet his obligations will hurt him and, we presume, tend to 
prevent his falling short another time. His failure may also, as we 
liave seen in the case of Frank and Alee, come to the notice of the 
leaders of the group, and they are the persons whose opinions cany- 
most weight m determining social rank* If the defaulter j$ a 
man whose standing is already low, it is probably not so much his 
failure to meet his obligations that hurts him—he is behindhand to 
start with—as it is any departure from his existing level of failure. 
Even this departure may not hurt him much, and it is a fact that 
persons of low rank in a group arc the persons least well controlled 
by the group, though they must accept the risk of total exclusion if 

* Sired Coma* £57. See above p. 169. 
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they deviate ton far from rts norms. If the defaulter is a man whose 
standing is high, it is again any de parture from his existing level 
of reciprocation that hurts him, and it hurts him more than the 
man of low rank, who has not so much to loose^ Accordingly we find 
Whyte* excellent observer that be is, showing that a leader will take 
care that no follower reaches even an equality of payments with 
him. We may also take the relation in the other direction and guess 
that if, for other reasons, a mans social rank Is falling, his willing¬ 
ness to repay his obligations will decline too. In short, the mutual 
dependence between social rank and performance in a certain ac¬ 
tivity, in this case, the return of favors, constitutes an automatic 
control of the activity, 

ANALYSIS OF THE EXAMPLE 

No doubt we could carry further our study of the control of 
reciprocal exchange. We have taken into account only a few perti¬ 
nent items in the behavior of corner boys. But perhaps we had 
better stop. We have become tedious by carefully describing the 
familiar. After all* we have studied the Nortons in earlier chapters.* 
arid though we have not all been comer boys, we have all at some 
time behaved much like them. Another reason for stopping is that 
our purpose in this chapter is not to make a systematic study but to 
clarify our ideas. What clarification have we gained? 

In the first place, we have discovered no new form of behavior 
that we could specifically point out as control. Instead, we have 
found ourselves examining the following: (a) a nlie of behavior, 
that Is, in our language, a norm; ( b ) activities, taking the form* m 
onr example, of favors done by persons for others, (c) sentiments 
in the form of friendship or antagonism between men* (d) senti- 
ments in the form of social evaluation, or ranking, of individuals by 
other members of a group* and (e) interaction between members 
of a group, including interaction between followers and leaders. 
Tins list carries its own lesson: there is nothing new to us here* 
These are the same old elements of behavior we have been meeting 
at every turn. We asked what would happen to a man tf he de¬ 
parted from parity in returning favors, and we found that his 
departure would* by virtue of the links between the elements of the 
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social system, bring about in each of the elements changes that 
would hurt him. In the small group, social control is not a separate 
activity ¥ hut is inherent or implicit in the relations we have already 
shown to exist among the elements of behavior. 

In the second place, we liave perhaps discovered that the ef¬ 
fectiveness of control lies in the large number of evils a man brings 
down upon himself when be departs from a uroup norm, llis pun¬ 
ishment does not fit the crime but is altogether out of proportion 
to it When one of the Nortons fails to return a favor, he is in danger 
of losing the right to ask a favor another time, and this hurts him 
whether or not he is a member of the group: it is an injury to indi¬ 
vidual $elf-intere 5 ^ Hut as a member of the group he is also in 
danger of losing his friendship and association with other mem¬ 
bers and his ranking within the group. The larger the number of 
elements of social behavior that are Linked together in mutual de¬ 
pendence with one another, and the more complex the linkage, the 
greater is the Likelihood that a change in one of the elements will 
bring changes in the others tending to reverse the original change. 
Or better, the more fully a group becomes a social system, the 
greater its control over an individual member. In the end, the 
whole social system* in its external and internal aspects, is involved. 

Wise men have often noticed how powerful control can be in the 
small group, what a high degree of conformity often exists, though 
legal machinery is lacking. The reason for this should now be 
obvious. The intelligent leader of a group will give less heed to in- 
ffjeting punishment for the infringement of norms than to foster¬ 
ing the conditions under which the group can discipline itself. He 
will not neglect punishment, but it is ineffective unless supported 
by informal controls. 

Nor does control depend on the social system alone. Suppose, for 
instance, that one of the Nortons moves away from Cornells lie. 
He can get the pleasures of social life from groups nearer his new 
home, but he comes back to hang out with the Nortons because he 
is used to them. For him, any loss of rank within the gang may 
not act as a control bringing his behavior more nearly into con¬ 
formity with group norms* but may rather tip the scales far enough 
to drive him out of the group altogether. The effectiveness of the 
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control a gyoup eacendses over its m Embers is influenced by the 
sock! and physical opportunities open to the members for escaping 
from the group. For any individual in relation to the group, control 
depends not fust on the links of mutual dependence in the social 
system but also on the state of the system in relation to its 
environment, 

These insights have often been attained, We are only trying to 
make them more explicit than usual. Thus Malinowski writes of 
his Trobriandcrsi: 

It searedy needs to be added that “law" and “legal phenomena*" ns we 
have discovered, described and defined them in a part of Melanesia, 
do not consist in any independent institutions. Law represents rather an 
aspect of their tribal life, one side of their structure, than any inde¬ 
pendent, self-contained social arrangements. Law dwells not in ft special 
system of decree*, which foresee and define possible forms of non- 
fulfillment and provide appropriate barriers and remedies, Law is the 
specific result of the configuration of obligation!;, which makes it im¬ 
possible for the native to shirk hi* responsibility without suffering fur it 
in the future,* 

Or. more tersely, 'Law and order arise out of the very processes 
which they govern** 

in a marvelous essay on “The Psychology of Control," Mary 
Parker Follett has the following suggestive passages: 

Those biologists, psychologists, and philosopher? 1 have mentioned in 
this paper, whose most fundamental thinking is concerned with integra¬ 
tive unities, tell os of the self-regulating, self-directing character of an 
organ ism as a whole. They mean that the organising activity is the di¬ 
recting activity. The interacting If the control, it does not sot up a con¬ 
trol that fatal expression of some writers on government and also some 
writers on business administration. + . s We get control through effective 
integration:. Authority should arise within the unifying process. As every 
living process is subject to its own authority, that is, the authority evolved 
by or involved in the process itself, so social control is generated by the 
process itself. Or rather, the activity of self-creating coherence k the 
controlling activity, 1 

■ Cffttpr and Coifiina in Sdctigtr Society-., 5S-&. 

* Ibid., 123. 

* H. C. Metcalf and L Uiwkk, eds., Dynamic AdmMittaliim: The Col- 
ictfi-d Fnpm of Marft Parker Folktt, 202, 204 
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The insight is obviously the same as Malmowski's, and is important. 
Out a science, though it grows through insight* cannot be founded 
on it. Therefore wo have tried to nail down this idea with deliberate 
analysis. 

In the third place, we may learn something about social control 
from the very way we have gone about studying it. We have asked, 
in effect, what happens to the other elements of the social system if 
there is a small change in one of them, such as a mans activity in 
returning favors. In so doing we have been unconsciously following 
the procedure of some of the older sciences. The classical physicists 
get their insight into the conditions of stability or equilibrium in 
the systems they study by asking questions just like ours. Here, for 
instance, is a gyroscope spinning steadily about an axis that main¬ 
tains a constant alignment in space. How dues the physicist achieve 
insight into the stability of this system? He asks, among other ques¬ 
tions, what happens tf he pushes the axis slightly out of its present 
alignment. He considers a small change because a big change might 
produce entirely new conditions of equilibrium, whereas he is in¬ 
terested in the present ones. To put die problem in a more general 
form, let us say that the physicist has described the system he is 
studying by setting up a number of equations showing die relations 
between a number of variables, x 3 y r and so forth, lie gets his 
insight into stability of the system by asking what change will 
occur in the values of y F £, and the other variables if a small change 
takes place in the value of jo In the preceding part of this book we 
have been setting up in our crude and unmathematical way some 
statements about the relations between die elements of a social 
system. In the present chapter we get our insight into social con¬ 
trol by asking what happens to the other elements if diere is a 
small change in one of them, Note that in this process we learn 
nothing new. We 1 earn nothing from askings “What will happen 
to p if there is a small change in sc?” that was not already implied in 
the anssver to the question: ^What is the relation between x and 
tj?”* This is what we meant by saying that in studying social con¬ 
trol we had as yet encountered nothing that we bad not known 

ft A iniiibt/m.ULL s in will note that wc have left out of etnuideniUdo the con¬ 
stant uf integration. 
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before, To use a term of mathematics, the understanding of social 
control comes from looking differentially at the relations of mutual 
dependence in the social system. 

ACTUAL a™ VfKTUAL CHANGES 

Many people look upon mathematics as something mysterious 
rather than as a language, which can say elegantly many things 
that English can also say after a fashion. They miss a great desk 
especially the beauty and the delightful departures from common 
sense that are part of the mathematics of classical mechanics and 
thermodynamics. It will do them no harm to encounter some 
mathematical ideas here. When a physicist asks: "‘What happens to 
if when a small change takes place in x?" lie is studying an mutual 
change, and uses the symbol dx for the actual small—as small as 
you please—change in x. But if he asks, "What would happen to tj 
if a small change look place—as it does not in fact take place—in 
xT he is studying what we should call a hypothetical change, but 
what mathematicians call a virtual change, and he uses the symbol 
Jar for the virtual Infinitely small change in x. : * Thus we might use 
the symbol di to indicate an actual change, as small as you please, 
in the interaction between twes persons, and Si to indicate a virtual 
change. (Actually we should be more apt to use di/dt M the time 
rate of change of the interaction.) We shall not use mathematical 
expressions, but we ought to understand that the ideas could be 
stated in mathematical language. 

In attempting to understand the processes of social control, we 
shall consider, and have considered* both actual and virtual 
changes: what does happen if a man departs from his existing level 
of obedience to a norm and what would happen if he did str g 
although in fact he does not. In everyday social life, virtual clianges 
arc the more important of the two. for through them intelligence 
takes part in control. Without intelligence—if we can conceive of 
human society as existing at all without intelligence—violations of 
social norms would be commoner and greater than they are in fact. 
The members of a group are obedient to its norms not only he- 

i & Sm„ for example, M. Ptanck Tmo&W on Thmmod^mamiea w a. Ggg, 
Lran^ r 119. 
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cause they have actually disobeyed and been punished in the past, 
but also because they sec what would happen if they did disobey. 
They may not think of the relationships of the social system in the 
same way that we do. but they are nevertheless effectively aware 
of the relationships and are therefore able to anticipate the conse¬ 
quences of breaking a rule, Consider, for instance, a woman trying 
to decide whether to send a friend a Christmas present She won¬ 
ders whether she will get one if she does not give one, but this 
calculation does not cany much weight Her domestic economy 
will survive the loss of a Christmas present More serious is the 
question how her friend will take her default If the friend does not 
get the present will she assume that their friendship is less than it 
was, and will that in turn affect ltie association between the two? 
Will they see as much of one another as they used to? Finally, will 
the friend say anything to others that might affect the womans 
reputation and social standing? The woman will probably end by 
giving the present, unless she is rising socially and her friend is not. 
In this case, she may wish to break off their association* and she 
may not fear any attacks on her reputation from a person of lower 
rank than hers. In short, in reaching her decision* she takes account, 
however crudely, but probably far from crudely p of the relations 
of mutual dependence in the social system. With her intelligence, 
she “sees” the relations* and to this extent intelligence is always an 
clement in social control. 

Let us I lave no great expectations. The result of this chapter may 
well Ir + disillusion. It may be that the study of social control will 
not add anything to what we have known so far—except the knowl¬ 
edge that it does not add. But this k something, if the disillusion 
brings increased clarity of ideas. It is certainly disillusioning to find 
that an understanding of social control comes from examining dif¬ 
ferentia lly the relationships of mutual dependence that we have 
already examined in another way, but we may recall Ernst Machs 
words li bout a similar problem in physics. Speaking of the general 
equation of equilibrium in mechanics, he writes: 

Let it be remarked eu conclusion* thar the principle of virtual displace- 
meats, like every general principle,, brings with it. by the insight which 
it him idles* dkillu^ionment os well as elucidation. It brings with it dis- 
iUusionmeiU to the extent that we recognize in it facts which were long 
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before known and even instinctively perceived, although our present 
recognition is inure distinct and definite ; and elucidation., in that it en¬ 
ables ns to see everywhere throughout the most complicated relations 
the same simple facts. 11 

SOCIAL CONT-ROL AS A F ROC ESS OF DISTIUBUTIO’tf 

Another source of disillusion is the fact that we can describe the 
process of social control in at least two somewhat different lan¬ 
guage systems. We can describe control in the language of reward 
and punishment, or we can describe it in the language of the dis¬ 
tribution of goods* provided that in this case we consider both 
tangible goods* such as money, and intangible goods, such as the 
enjoyment of high social rank. Let us go back to the Nortons and 
think first of the distribution of money in the group- The favors 
continually being exchanged among the Nortons often consisted of 
small money payments. Since tire followers were apt to repay their 
obligations less fully than the leaders, money tended to flow in the 
group from the leaders to the followers, and therefore money must 
have came into the group more through the leaders than the fol¬ 
lowers and gone out more through the followers than the leaders. 
Note that in the small group as in the society at large, the mere 
possession of money is not the important fact The wealth of a rich 
man consists not in dollars but in his ability' to control the Row of 
dollars. Power, not money, is crucial. 

Let us turn now to an intangible good such as social rank. Unlike 
money, which came originally from outside tile group, social rank 
among the Nortons was, so to speak, produced inside the group and 
flowed from the followers to the leaders. The followers granted the 
leaders high rank. Thus the latter received from the group mare of 
the goods produced inside the group than did any of the followers 
and gave to the group more of the goods produced outside, [f we 
want to close the system* there is still one factor that remains unac¬ 
counted fur. Why was it that the leaders received more money from 
the outside than the followers? They received more precisely be¬ 
cause they were leaders, because, for instance, theji could deliver 
the votes of the group in a political campaign. They wjre leaders 

n E- Mach, the Sdtfficff ut Meek tmicj, T, J, McCormack, nan*., 88. See 

qImj 430. 
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in part because of their high social rauk 1 which derived, in part 
again, from the excess of outgo over income in their individual ex¬ 
changes of favors with followers. Thus the circle is closed, and thus 
the system of distribution of money and rank—to take only two 
kinds of goods among many—can be treated in a simplified way as 
an economy- It is surprising how much the economy of a street 
corner gang, when analyzed in this vvay T resembles that of a business 
enterprise. To this idea of the generalized economy of organizations 
C> t. Barnard returns, over and over again, in The Functions of the 
Executive, 11 Note that in using the language of distribution we 
have discovered nothing about social control that we did not know 
already. At the same time, the study of the distribution of goods, 
including intangible goods, may be a good way to approach the 
problem of control. 

Let us now sum up briefly what we have learned: 

L Since there is seldom absolute conformity with any norm, 
control* for an individual, is not brought into play by his disobedi¬ 
ence to the norm but by his departure from his existing degree of 
obedience to the norm, 

2, There is nothing new about control, no separate element that 
we have not already found coining into social organization* 

3- The separate controls, that is, the relations between a man's 
disobedience to a norm and the various consequences of that dis¬ 
obedience, are nothing more than the old relations of mutual de¬ 
pendence considered differentially. 

4. Control as a whole is effective in so far as a single departure 
from an existing level of obedience to a rule activates not one but 
many separate controls. 

5, That is, any departure activates the system of relations so 
as to reduce future departures. 

another example: the control br output 

At the risk of again laboring the obvious, let us take another 
example, one which may illustrate something we have already im¬ 
plied. In the Bank Wiring Observation Hoorn a rule existed that 
a wiremnn ought to turn out about 6,000 completed connections 

13 See especially Claupier XI. ^be Economy of Incentives.* 
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or about two equipments a day. This was a norm: the members 
of the group said that output should be this much, but we know 
that the output of individual wiremen departed more or less from 
the norm. What forces assured obedience to it, so far as it was 
obeyed? Let us try to answer this question, taking into account, 
for simplicity's sake, only the connector wiremen of clique A and 
the selector wiremen of clique B, and disregarding the complexities 
brought in by the presence of the soldermen and inspectors. 

For the members of the dominant clique, the same kind of con¬ 
trols were at work as those that tended to hold the Nortons to the 
rule of reciprocity. For example, Taylor (W3) came closest to 
realizing the output standard of the group. He also had the highest 
social rank, received most interactions from other men, measured 
in the number of times he was helped, and was the most influential 
member of the group. Any long-eontmiied departure in his activity 
rate from the norm of the group would have brought about a de¬ 
cline in all of these oilier things. So far as he enjoyed his social 
rank, his associations and hb influence, a change in his output rate 
would have hurt him. In the relations of each of these elements 
to all the others in a system lies the fact of control. The specific 
activities and norms of the Bank Wiring Observation Room were 
d life rent From those of the Norton Street Gang, but in the rela¬ 
tions between generalised activity, generalized norms, and the 
other elements of the social system, the controls at work on Taylor 
were exactly the same in kind as those at work on Doc. Our 
analytical concepts were introduced to bring out these underlying 
similarities. 

Let us turn now to the selector wiremen of clique B. Their out¬ 
put was decidedly below the group norm, and in this sense their 
behavior w r as less well controlled than that of the connector wire- 
men. Yet, with the exception of Green (\V9) P who had not been 
a wireman before he came into the room and whose output tended 
to increase while he was teaming his new job, the output of the 
connector wiremen did not vary much from its admittedly low 
level. 43 Relative to that level, their behavior was controlled. What 
controlled it? The selector wiremen were men of shorter service 
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and slightly lower pay than the connector wire men* they worked 
on slighth different kinds of equipment and were placed at the 
back o£ the room. According to the norms of the connector wire- 
men, these facts made the selector wiremen social inferiors. But 
the differences were slight, and the selector wiremen were unwill¬ 
ing to accept inferiority. Between the two groups, there grciv up 
some antagonism that showed itself in a differentiation of activity* 
and a relatively low frequency of interaction. The selector wiremen 
were different from the connectors in their games, conversations, 
and 5o forth, and they were also different in output. Moreover, 
they were different in a certain direction: in every item of activity 
they fell below the norms of the connector wiremen. Their con¬ 
versations were too loud, their output too low. In doing all this* 
they were further lowering their rank in the eyes of the connector 
wiremen, but they were also getting back at the connectors, and 
that was a satisfaction. The latter proceeded to ridicule them for 
their low output; which further stimulated the antagonism, and 
so on. 

We have spoken of social control as a matter of reward and pun* 
ishment T and this is true but not true enough. Anyone who has 
had to administer discipline knows that punishing a person does 
not always bring his behavior closer to a norm, hut sometimes has 
exactly the opposite effect: his resentment of the punishment, his 
knowledge that his behavior lias infuriated the person inflicting 
the punishment, and any number of other reasons may drive his 
behavior still further away from the norm. In ridiculing the selec¬ 
tor wiremen for their output, the connector wiremen were trying 
to punish them, and in keeping their output low, the selector ware- 
men were getting back at their self-appointed judges. But why, 
we may ask, did they not make their output still lower, and thus 
irritate the connectors still more effectively? Output neither got 
closer to the group norm nor went further away from it+ We can 
answer this question only with an assumption. The selector wire- 
men formed a subgroup within the Hank Wiring Observation Room 
but they were also a part of the group as a whole. If they resented 
being defined as inferiors, and got back at the connector wiremen 
hy keeping their output Sow, they still accepted the norms of the 
group and did not want to “chisel" so much that they would be 
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wholly ostracised by the others. They may also have feared what 
would happen to their pay and their chances lor advancement if 
they kept their output too low. Their level of activity in output 
must have been the one that secured for them the greatest excess 
of reward over punishment—the greatest total satisfaction possible 
under the social circumstances, both internal and external. If their 
output had fallen below its actual level, we assume that they would 
have lost more by increased ridicule, lowered social rank, decreased 
interaction with oilier members of the group, and the threat to 
their economic interests than they would have gained from the 
pleasure of asserting their independence and driving the connector 
wiremen to fury. If, on the other hand, their output had gone up, 
they would have lost more by decreased irritation of the connec¬ 
tor wire men and a decreased assertion of their independence than 
they would have gained in other ways. 

We can see once more that the analysis of social control leads 
to all the relationships of the social system, in both its internal and 
its external aspects. But wc need to see more than this. If any of 
the elements that entered the social system of the Bank Wiremen 
had had a different value, if, for example, the job of a selector 
wireman had been mure different from that of a connector wire- 
man than it was in fact, and if as a result the selector wiremen 
had been reconciled to accepting an inferior position, as the solder- 
men were reconciled to inferiority in relation to the wiremen, then 
the point at which control became effective might have been dif¬ 
ferent, and the output of the selector wiremen greater nr Jess than 
it was In reality. 

Control is the process by which, if a man departs from his pres¬ 
ent degree of obedience to a norm, his behavior is brought back 
toward tliat degree. We have emphasized the degree of obedience 
rather tlian absolute obedience, yet so far we have not tried to de¬ 
fine the degree except by saying that is the man's present one. 
We should now be able to see that control cun be effective only 
when that degree of obedience is the one that produces the great¬ 
est amount of satisfaction of the man's sentiments possible under 
the existing state of the social system, so that any departure what¬ 
ever from that degree brings a decrease in satisfaction, a net pun¬ 
ishment If a greater amount of satisfaction is possible for him at 
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some other degree, then the mechanisms that would otherwise pro- 
duce control will serve instead to drive the man away from his 
present degree of obedience and toward the new degree. That is, 
these median isms may bring the man's behavior absolutely closer 
to the norm or farther away from it, but in either ease his behavior 
will depart from his previous degree ol obedience to the norm, 

At this point we need to remember something we said earlier. 
Although our assumptions about reward and punishment may make 
exposition easy, they can hardly be justified on other grounds. 
After a!!, it is going to be exceedingly difficult to prove for any 
group that a certain kind of behavior produces the greatest satis¬ 
faction possible under the circumstances. But our ideas do not rest 
allegether on assumption; they also rest on observation. There are 
situations where a man's departure from his existing level of obedi¬ 
ence to a norm brings about changes in the Other dements of the 
social system such that his behavior tends to return to that degree; 
and them are other situations where a departure from Ins existing 
degree of obedience to a norm does not produce a return but a 
further departure. We can observe this without making any as¬ 
sumption about tlie amount of his satisfaction, and vve shall call 
the first situation, the one in which control is effective* a state of 
equilibrium, 

RF-STMCTJON OF OUTPUT 

We have treated the social control of output in die Bank Wiring 
Observation Room as if it had effects only within the room, but 
obviously it also had effects on the environment in which the group 
was placed, and it was partly conditioned by that environment. 
For the Western Electric Company, the group norm in the matter 
of output* and the controls that maintained that norm, meant 
"'restriction of output.” Not that Output in the group was considered 
low; it was* on the contrary* considered entirely satisfactory. But 
output was not as high as it would have been if fatigue had been 
the only factor limiting production. We are under no obligation 
to go into the question of restriction of output in industry; but we 
may, on die strength of the insights we have gained, make a fexv 
general remarks. Croups are Surely going to develop group norms 
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controls to check departures therefrom. Among other norms, 
working groups, in agriculture and in industry T will often develop 
output standards. Thus our measure nf land area, the acre, is based 
on I lie amount of land accepted as the proper amount to be plowed 
by one draft of oxen in one day under the conditions of medieval 
farming. And an industrial group will often develop an output 
standard for its job + For industrial management, therefore, the 
problem of increasing output is seldom one of increasing the out¬ 
put of individuals but is usually one of raising the standards of 
groups. Moreover, the group must -accept the standard; it must 
become a real group norm before group controls will come into 
play to support it 1 * The important question is OOt whether there 
will be norms of production—there often will—but whether these 
norms will be accepted by all members of the working community* 
In traditional agricultural communities, all members of the com¬ 
munity, faith the bosses and the farm hands, accept the output 
standards. In most American industry there is no such agreement 
between the management and the workers. The reasons for this 
are many. ]f T for instance* the Bank Wiremen were asked what 
would happen if they' raised output beyond the accepted standard 
of about two completed equipments a day, they had various an¬ 
swers ready. The slower men would get bawled out; someone would 
be laid off; hours, and therefore take-home pay, would be reduced; 
a piecework rate would be cut, so that the men would have to 
do more work to get the same amount of money; or. more vaguely* 
"‘something'' would happen. In their life in the Western Electric 
Company, the men had, it is true, experienced none of the results 
they feared; and restriction of output, by keeping production costs 
high, may encourage rather than prevent industrial change* But 
who shall deny that these results of increased output have been 
experienced by some American workingmen, if not by the Bank 
Wiremen? U the student is not satisfied with the explanation the 
wireincn gave of their own behavior, he should read the whole dis¬ 
cussion in Management and the Worker of the problem of re- 
Striction of output- 1 * 

1 * Management and the W other * Chap. XXHL 

I* IhUL, 524-48- 
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Let us now sum up once more what we have learned about so¬ 
cial control: 

1. Control is the process by which, if a man departs from his 
existing degree of obedience to a norm, his behavior is brought 
back toward that degree* or would be brought back if he did de¬ 
part. The remaining statements hold for both actual and virtual 
departures. 

2. There is nothing new about control no separate element that 
we have not already found coming into social organization. 

3, The separate controls are nothing more than the old relations 
of mutual dependence taken differentially, 

4, Control as a whole is effective in so far as an individual s 
departure from an existing degree of obedience to a norm activates 
not one hut many separate controls. 

5, That is F any departure activates the system of relations so as 
to reduce future departures. 

6. Punishment does not necessarily produce control. The state 
of a social system in which control is effective we shall call a state 
of equilibrium of the system, 

EQUILIBRIUM 

Lacking any elaborate mathematical treatment of sociology* we 
have no doubt been crude in our handling of the idea of equilib¬ 
rium, but an idea need not be refined if it is not to be used with 
refinement, and we shall use equilibrium with very little refine¬ 
ment indeed. At any rate, there is nothing inherently mysterious 
about the idea of equilibrium^ The effort of a group to decrease 
the amount by which a member departs from his existing degree 
of obedience to group norms, and the effectiveness of this effort 
under same circumstances, but nut all* are surely facts of experi¬ 
ence and observation. Indeed, we can watch this kind of process 
more closely in sociology than in other sciences because we are in 
the midst of it every day, We have given it the name of equilibrium 
only because that name has been given to analogous processes in 
fields as far separated as mechanics and economises. (Note that we 
say analogous processes: they have points in common but are not 
the same in every field. We never imply, for instance, that a social 
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system is a mechanical system.) But perhaps because egutfiferfato 
is a long word and seems to imply ch.ingplessutS$ in a world where 
change is the mle, the idea has been misunderstood and its use¬ 
fulness denied. We must give a little more time to it. 

A classic definition of equilibrium in a physical science is the 
so-called LeChatelier theorem in physical chemistry: 

The effect on any physico-chemical eqililihrium H produced by an at¬ 
tempt to alter -uiy one of the factor* which influence it. can be qualita¬ 
tively predicted by menus of a theorem formulated by LeChatciicr which 
may be staled as follows: If an attempt is made to alter any one of the 
factors (t? r g. die temperature or pressure of the system or the lugadty 
□f any constituent of the system) which influence any physico-chemical 
equilibrium, then a shift in the equilibrium will take place in such a di¬ 
rection as to decrease the magnitude o! the alteration which would 
otherwise occur in that factor, 1 * 

Instead of saying that “a shift in the equilibrium will take place" 
it might be better to say that the system is in equilibrium w hen the 
shift described does Lake place, but this may he a mere quibble. 
At any rate, if we substitute social "factors" for physico-chemical 
ones, we shall |*erhaps agree that if there is a change in any one 
of the factors that enter a social system the degree to which 

a members activities coincide with a norm), the system as a whole 
reacts, under some circumstances. So as to decrease the magnitude 
of the change that would otherwise lake place in that factor. When 

%* E. W, Washburn, An Introduction to fftc Prittdpk* of physical Chcnti&iiy 
(19t5) f quitted in G. C, Homans and C, P. Curtis, Jr., An Introduction to 
Farrlti, 2?3n> For u mnn? rigortiu* and rrmthemstical formulation of this the¬ 
orem, seo P. A. Samuel™, Faundolionf of Economic Analyst 3#. He points 
OU%„ as we have, that the tendency l£i decrease the irutgriittsde of change fa 
greater. lilts greater die number of fnterreladom between the elements of the 
system. Abo Imixirtnnl is his statement on p, “The ef|uations of com- 
parativc stalls an? then a special case of die general dynamic analyser They 
can indeed be discussed abstracting completely frt^m dynamical analysis. In 
the hbtnry of mechanic:*, the theory <4 static* was developed before the dynam¬ 
ical problem was fvm futnndnled. But the problem of stability of equilibrium 
caiLEiul be discussed except with reference to dynamical considerations, how¬ 
ever implicit and rudimentary. We find ourselves confronted, with this paradox; 
in order for the iwmpara dye-stalk* analysis to yield fruitful results, we must 
first develop a theory of dynamics." In sociology we cannot understand stme- 
lure imtil we uvsdrfstand control. 
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the system behaves in this way, that is, when control is effective, 
we say that the system is in equilibrium. 

In sociology, the classic definition of equilibrium is Paretos. His 
words are: 'This state is such that if some modification were arti¬ 
ficially made in it, unlike that which it undergoes in reality, a re¬ 
action would at once take place that would tend to bring it back 
to the real state.” 17 Pareto was trained to be a civil engineer, and 
as a young student in. the Polytechnic School in Turin* he wrote a 
thesis on the equilibrium of elastic solids. (It is interesting that 
Clerk-Maxwell* the great formula tor of the field equations of elec- 
tromagnetism, wrote a paper on exactly the same subject while he 
was a student at the Edinburgh Academy.) Pareto later did much 
work in establishing the equations of equilibrium in economics. 
His statement of sociological equilibrium is, then, part of a long 
tradition. The definition of equilibrium in classical mechanics is 
given in terms of virtual changes, the changes that conceivably 
might occur but do not, and Pareto begins by speaking of them, 
under the name of artificial changes. We have seen that virtual 
changes are important in maintaining social equilibrium, in the 
sense that a man refrains from violating a group norm because he 
foresees what would happen if he did. But Pareto goes on in a 
footnote to bring in the actual changes. He says; There are 
changes analogous to artificial ones; these are the accidental 
changes coming from an element that appears, acts for a short 
time on a system, producing in it a slight deviation from the state 
of equilibrium, and then disappears^ If we were able to apply 
LeChateliers theorem to the facts of social control, we shall also, 
perhaps, be able to apply Pareto's definition of equilibrium. 

After so many definitions xve can hardly tolerate one more* but 
we had better wind up this discussion by giving, for our own pur¬ 
poses, our own definition of equilibrium: A social system i$ in 
equilibrium and control is effective svhen the state of the elements 
that enter the system and of the mutual relationships between 
them is such that any small change in one of the elements will 

IE Vh Pareto, Trade dc mcfohgte gdnemle, P, Bov*n, tniiu. + {206%. Also 
translated Into English by A. Livingston undtv the title The MimJ and Soritfy. 
For a mute careful definition, see L, J- HeodCTKQ, Paretos General Seteiafetfy, 
Ul-2. 
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be followed by changes in die other elements tending to reduce 
the amount of that change. 

We Itave argued that equilibrium, as we and others have defined 
it, is a mere description nf the way some social groups behave 
under some circumstances. Serious objections to die idea have 
nevertheless been raised. For in stance, in his excellent book on the 
relations between Negroes and whites in the United States, Gunnar 
Myrdal has an appendix, "A Methodological Note on Facts and 
Valuations in Social Science ” And in it he writes: 

The presence of this same static and fatalistic valuation in the hidden 
tihos qf contemporary social science b suggested by some of the termi¬ 
nology found throughout the writings of many sociologists, such as 
“balance,” “harmony" “equilibrium " "adjustment /' “maladjustment” 
"organ*/,alton/ K ‘‘disorgiinixation, 1 * “acconunDdation/' “function." social 
process* and “cultural lag." White they all . . have been used ad¬ 

vantageously to describe empirically observable situations, they cany 
within them the tendency to give a dcHtiothing (ial&xez-fmre) valuation 
of these situations. How the slip occurs is easily understandable- when 
we speak of a social system being in harmony, or having equilibrium, 
or its forces organized, accommodated, or adjusted to each other, there 
15 the almost inevitable implication that some sort of ideal has been at¬ 
tained, whether in terms of "individual happiness 1 ' or the “common 
welfare/* Such to situation is. therefore* evaluated as "good" and a move¬ 
ment in this direction is desirable. 11 

Myrdal has much to justify him. The concept equilibrium has 
sometimes carried the connotation that social conservatism is de¬ 
sirable, especially when the concept is applied to large units, so¬ 
cieties as wholes, where it cannot easily be tied down to observed 
facts- Yet the concept has.been found useful in many sciences from 
mechanics to economics, and we shall iry to use it T much us it has 
been used in those sciences, us an aid in analyzing the behavior of 
small groups. We sltall try not to allow hidden emotional cvalun* 
times to creep into our discussion by this entrance, but we may not 
succeed, so let iso one say he was not warned! Myrdal says that the 
mere use of the word equilibrium, and of another one, organizotio n, 
that is scattered through these pages, may encourage conservative 
thinking both in the author and in the reader. So beware! For 

i« G. Myrdal and others, An American Dikmma, 11. 1055. 
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dangerous as it is, we shall use the concept anyhow, Myrdal would 
not have Lad to stretch his list much further to show that there is no 
concept that may not let in an evaluation. If we are evaluators— 
conservative or radical—we will evaluate, and no thing shall stop us. 
It would l>e Intolerable to let this melancholy fact divorce us from 
conceptual thought. So we shall wort with equilibrium and may 
even learn in time to find its terrors delicious. 

Perhaps a very characteristic remark of Pareto s may be quoted 
here. He says that social equilibrium is analogous to the dynamic 
equilibrium of a material system—such as a spinning gyroscope or 
the solar system—and lie adds in a footnote: 

That is what a certain good soul did not understand when, for reasons 
best known to himself K lie imagined that ecohtrtmc equilibrium whs a 
state of immobility and therefore 10 be condemned by every loyal wor¬ 
shipper uf the god Progress. A number of persons talk just as wildly when 
they take it into their heads to judge the theories of pure economics. 
The fact is that they do not give themselves the trouble to study the 
material they want to discus^ and they think they can grasp it by o 
hasty and careless reading of books they understand back.^idc-to, lor 
their minds ore loaded with preconceptions, and they do not apply their 
attention to cold scientific research, but think only of favoring their social 
faith. In this way they lose golden opportunities lor keeping their mouths 
shut and not revealing their ignorance, 11 


DEDUCTIONS FHOM EQUILIBRIUM 

The difficulties of this chapter arise from the fact that, as we 
have insisted, we arc adding nothing to w'hat we know 1 already. Our 
new ideas are matters of form and not of content Wc are attempt- 
ing to gain clarity by looking at our material in a new way, and in 
carrying out tin's purpose w F e must try our patience with a last 
reformulation. Not every state of a social system is a state of equi¬ 
librium, nor does every social system “seek*' equilibrium—we have 
implied nothing of the sort. Only w-hen the state of the elements 
that enter the social system and the state of the relations between 
them is of a certain kind does equilibrium exist. But note carefully 
that this is as much as to say that if equilibrium exists, the state 
Of the system must be of a certain kind. Although the two sentences 

** V. Fitc4d» Twite d $ 9ockilogie generate, jSGTEh- 
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are equivalent, it Is worth while to write them both so that the 
point may he brought out plainly. Suppose that we are studying a 
group and have means of knowing that equilibrium exists in the 
group—we observe that control is efFcctive—^we can then ask our¬ 
selves what state of the system makes equilibrium possible. We can 
begin to study what the classical physicists would call the “condi¬ 
tions of equilibrium'* in the system, although we ntay not* in soci¬ 
ology* be able to make much progress. In earlier chapters, we 
reached many statements about the relations of mutual dependence 
between activity, sentiment, and interaction- we were careful to 
explain that none of the statements held good unless “other things 
were equal” and we tried to show what the meaning of that cele¬ 
brated phrase was. One of these "other things/ one that conditions 
many of our statements, is equilibrium. For instance, interaction in¬ 
creases friendship only in a group that is a "going concern/ We can 
see interaction producing altogether different results in a group that 
is breaking up. Then people "get on each others nerves/ Again, the 
attitude of subordinates toward a superior is apt to be distant and 
respectful only if his orders really are obeyed, and* as we shall see 
In a later chapter, obedience to orders is one aspect of group equi¬ 
librium. If the superiors orders carry little authority, the attitude 
toward him is quite different from the one we have described. We 
cannot always say that a social system is in equilibrium, but if T for 
any reason, we can, we have in those words kid a heavy restriction 
on the amount of variation possible in the system. The relations 
of the system are that much more fully determined. This is true of 
systems other than the social system and sciences Other than so¬ 
ciology. As Lawrence Henderson put it: 

Another characteristic of many ideal systems that is, in general, indis¬ 
pensable in order that conditions shall be determinate is the establish¬ 
ment and use of some definition of equilibrium or some criterion of 
equilibrium, whether in the case of statical equilibrium or in the case of 
dynamical equilibrium. For the abstract conceptual scheme this is as a 
rule the decisive feature that goes farthest to establish determinate con- 
ditioii5H M 

» L. Henderson, Pareto'* General Society v* 35. Fur rimple samples of 

tlu! use of equations of equilibrium to establish determinate conditions in a 
system* see £• Mach, Sdfltfe erf 561-73, 
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We have used Pareto's definition of equilibrium; perhaps we may 
also use his statement on the matter in question. He points out that 
between the elements of a social system two kinds of mutual de¬ 
pendence may exist: first, a direct mutual dependence, such as our 
mutual dependence between interaction, sentiment, and activity, 
and second, an indirect one, "arising from the condition that equi¬ 
librium is maintained,” Then he goes on to say: 

In order that we may better understand the difference between the mu¬ 
tual dependence of the first and that of the second kind, let us consider 
a certain society. Its existence is already one fact;, we have, besides, the 
various other facts that are produced in this society I such us the facts 
we have classified under the headings of interaction, sentiment, activity, 
and normsJ. If we consider together the first of these facts fthe exist* 
cnee of the society] and the others, we shall say that all are mutually 
dependent. If we separate the existence of die society from the other 
facts* we shall say that the latter are mutually dependent among them¬ 
selves {mutual dependence of the first kind}* and that they are also 
mutually dependent with the first fact i mutual dependence of the sec¬ 
ond kind). We can say, moreover, that the fact of !he society's existence 
results from the other fads that we observe in society, that is to say. 
the latter determine the social equilibrium. We can add that if the fact 
of the society 5 existence Is given, the facts that are produced in this 
society are no longer wholly arbitrary, but must satisfy certain condi¬ 
tions; that is to say, if equilibrium Is jpven* die facts that determine it 
arc not wholly arbitrary. 11 

Although the dements we have used in analyzing the social system 
arc not the same as Paretos, we have followed the method he sug¬ 
gests in this passage. We began by describing the first kind nf mu¬ 
tual dependence—the mutual dependence of interaction, sentiment, 
activity, and norms—and now, in the last few pages. we have turned 
to the second kind of mufuni dependence—the mutual dependence 
between these interrelated elements and the existence of equi¬ 
librium in the group. It should be clear that Paretos treatment of 
equilibrium has much in common with the functional theoty, dis¬ 
cussed En the last chapter. Indeed the idea of survival or conti¬ 
nuity, which enmes iuto the functional theory, can be made rigorous 
only if survival is redefined as equilibrium. When this is done, we 
can see that both Pareto and the functionalists are asking: ^Suppose 

31 V- Pareto* Traiitf de sociv logic g&ukalc. 
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we have reason to know that a social system is in equilibrium, what 
deductions can we then make about the other conditions that must 
exist in the system?" 

punishment as a RITUAL 

In order to state the problem in its full generality, we have so far 
developed only a very simple theory of social control. Tlu. further 
complexities we might go into are endless, but we shall only intro¬ 
duce one. Just as we have made no distinction between law and 
custom, so we have made none between punishments tbit are 
not recognized as such and those tliat are. Take the case of avoid¬ 
ance as a punishment. Interaction often tends to be infrequent 
between persons whose activities are different. And when the activi¬ 
ties of a member of a group depart even more than usual from the 
group norms, interaction with him will be even less frequent than 
usual. Avoidance, that is, decrease of interaction, is a common result 
of breaches of a norm. We do not talk to, we have nothing to do 
with, we shrink from people of whose behavior we disapprove. So 
for as his existing amount of interaction w ith other members of a 
group is a pleasure to a man, any decrease in that amount is, in 
effect, a punishment. But except in the extreme cases of ostracism 
or ‘’sending to Coventry” avoidance is not often recognized as a 
format punishment. Il is, so to speak, just one of those things that 
happen. 

But even the smallest groups develop practices that are recog¬ 
nized as punishments for specific offenses. An example in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room was the practice of "binging”“hitting a 
man a blow with the edge of the hand on the upper aim. Binging 
was a game. Two men "binged" one another tq sec which could hit 
the harder. But it was also used as a punishment. If a man dis¬ 
approved of something another had done, such os working too fast, 
he would threaten to bing him. And if the offender admitted his 
guilt, he let himself be binged. Sometimes be thought that he had 
been binged too hard, that the punishment did not fit the crime, 
and he wanted to hit back. 1 * 

Punishment of this kind has some of the effects of ritual, in the 

» Muiuigdiicnt and the Worker, 421-23. 
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sens* that it affect not only the offender but all members of the 
group that witnesses it or knows about it. “We may say without 
paradox —this is Dnrkhcim speaking—“that punishment acts chiefly 
on the law-abiding citizens, lor, since it serves to heal the wounds 
given to collective sentiments, it cannot fulfill this role unless the 
sentiments exist and are alive ” - a Let us try to make this insight 
more clear. Someone commits a breach of a social rule, a norm. 
Three classes of persons fire then, in general, affected: (a) the 
offender, (ft) the person or persons directly offended, and (c) the 
Other members of the group to which both offender and offended 
belong. Different prtxzesses of control may affect the three classes 
in different degrees. In what students of the law call civil actions, 
(a) and (b) are the classes most concerned; in criminal actions all 
three are concerned, and this is true of the social control of every¬ 
day life in small groups, where the distinction between civil and 
criminal law is probably not useful. 

Let us consider especially the action of the offense on the mem¬ 
bers of the group as a whole. So far as the group knows about the 
offense—and for us offenses that remain secret need not be treated 
as offenses at all—the departure from the norms of the group wlU 
arouse sentiments in the group, the stronger the more important 
die norm violated, and, as Is usual with sentiments, they will seek 
some expression in activity. The activity in question is the punish¬ 
ment of the criminal. When, moreover, the punishment is of a spe¬ 
cs J kind, linked with die breach of a specific norm* the punishment, 
with its release of sentiment will tend to reawake in the minds of 
the group members the Importance of the norm. Thus a breach of 
a norm sets in motion controls that tend, when the group is iu 
equilibrium, not only to bring the offender back toward conformity 
with the norm, but also to keep the norm alive in the minds of the 
Other members of the group* The offender is chastized and the norm 
vindicated. So far as norms are an element in the group equilibrium, 
and we have argued that they are, soda! control m this further way 
tends to pull the group back to the point from which the offense 
moved it. Much legal behavior is ritual in the sense that, although 
it may not have much effect on the law-breaker, it continually re- 


11 See E. Durkheim, The Dfcteiim of Labor in Society G. Simpson, tran&* 
1G& 
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affirms the law. The majesty of the law is a religious majesty, and 
our courts are churches. 

We are not going to develop a theory of religion For the group, 
but the notion of social control we have just touched on resembles 
one theory of ritual. The central ritual of a society—for example, 
the Mass in the Roman Catholic Church-SymbolLz.es the centra! 
body of beliefs of the society. Belief includes the norms of behavior, 
and the performance of ritual reawakes, in the persons who witness 
it and take part in It, a sense of the value of the norms. To the extent 
that the norms are one dement In the group equilibrium, ritual 
helps to maintain equilibrium,” It is also true that in primitive 
societies, and to a great extent in civilized ones too, important cere¬ 
monials are performed when an individual or a group is going 
through a crisis. The individual may be undergoing some change 
of status, for instance, a change from the single to the married state; 
the group may be undergoing some change in the activities it per¬ 
forms, for instance, a change from the harvest season to the plow¬ 
ing season. If. therefore, we add the idea that ritual is often an ex¬ 
pression of the sentiments aroused lav change or crisis, and that it 
has the effect of bringing the group baek to equilibrium after change 
or of easing the group’s transition to some new point of equilibrium, 
the similarity of the theory of ritual to our enlarged theory of social 
control is clear/ 1 

If the enlarged theory is correct-and we insist only on the limited 
theory worked out in the first part of the chapter—it illustrates once 
more the capacity of the social organism to develop its own self- 
regulating activities; control is emergent. It also implies that the 
maintenance of a given equilibrium is helped rather than hurt by a 
few small departures from the group norms. Crime-nol too much 
of it—is needed; it keeps the controls In good working order. A con¬ 
trol is not effective unless it is tested. This sounds paradoxical, but 
there are parallels in the other sciences that deal with organisms. 
In 1900 the French physiologist Charles Uichet wrote: 

The living being is stable. It must be so in order not to be destroyed, 
dissolved, or disintegrated by the colossal forces, often adverse, which 

There ue several important discussions of this theory, A good one ap¬ 
pears in W. L. Warner, A Mack Cuitealinn, Chap, XL 

*» See E. Chappie and C. Cuciii, Pri«ripfr» nf Anthropology; Chap*. 10-23. 
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surround it By on apparent contradiction, it maintains its stability only 
if it is excitable and capable of modifying itself according to extern id 
stimuli and ad pasting its response to the stimulation. In a sense it is 
stable localise St is modifiable—the slight instability is the necessary con¬ 
dition for the true stability of the organism- 3 ® 

SUMMARY 

It is hard to believe that social scientists could have worked out 
many generalisations about the behavior of men in groups, if there 
had been no persistencies in this behavior, and we have been no 
different from other social scientists In this respect. When we formu¬ 
lated, in the earlier chapters pf this book, the relationships between 
the elements of social behavior, we took persistence or custom for 
granted. But in the long run nothing can be taken for granted, and 
in the present chapter we have asked what makes custom custom¬ 
ary- Custom persists so far as the behavior of men is controlled, so 
far, that is, as a departure from custom has results that tend to Te¬ 
state customary behavior. How, then, is social behavior controlled? 
We have tried to answer this question by pointing out, with ex¬ 
amples, what would happen if a member of a group departed from 
his existing level of obedience to the norms of the group. In carry¬ 
ing out this work we discovered nothing new In social behavior that 
we could specifically point to as control. Instead we discovered that 
we were merely looking differentially at the relations of mutual de¬ 
pendence we had already formulated. That is, we discovered what 
would happen to the other dements of the social system, by reason 
of the mutual dependence of the dements, if a small change took 
place in one uf the elements, namely a change in the degree to 
which an individuals activity measured up to the norms of his 
group. The individual's behavior is controlled because the results 
of his departure from the norm are, on balance, unpleasant to him, 
and because the mutual dependence of the elements of behavior 
means that a relatively small departure will have relatively large 
results. When control is effective in this sense we say that the social 
system is in equilibrium. Not all states of a social system are equi¬ 
librium states* Instead of bringing an individual's behavior back 

in W. B_ Crnimm, The Wisdom of ihe Body, 2nil ed, k 2L 
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toward his former degree of compliance with a norm, p unishmen t 
mjiv under some circumstances drive it still further away from that 
degree* But if we have independent reason to believe that a social 
system is in equilibrium, we may then be able to make some deduc¬ 
tions about the other conditions that must obtain in the system, 
which is as much as to say that, when a social system is in equilib¬ 
rium* not all conceivable states oi the system can be actual states. 
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A SOCIAL system has at least one characteristic 
in common with a biological system such as a living being: it is an 
organized whole made up of units that are themselves organized 
The individual, or, to use a better word, the person, is In this respect 
analogous in the group to the cell in the body. In its full scope, the 
problem of the relation between the individual and the group is 
enormous, embracing the whole of social psychology. We do not 
have the space, even if we had the equipment, to study the whole 
field here, and we shall have to content ourselves with making a few 
points especially Important for our purposes. In particular we shall 
ask ourselves if it makes sense to say cither that the individual de¬ 
termines the character of the group or that the gTOiip determines 
the character of the individual. 

THE CROUP ANI> MENTAL HEALTH 

As the body is not healthy unless ib cells are healthy, so the con¬ 
verse is true: the cell does not prosper unless the body does. In the 
same way t sick individuals make a sick society, and a sick society * 
sick individuals. In fact, as we shall see, the two problems are inex¬ 
tricably interrelated. If there is one truth that modem psychology 
has established, it is that an isolated individual is sick- He is sick In 
mind: he will exhibit disorders of behavior, emotion, and thought; 
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he may, as psychosomatic medicine teaches, be sick in body besides- 
Perhaps it is better to say that he will have an impaired capacity 
for maintaining his personal equilibrium under the ordinary shocks 
of life. This docs not mean that, (or health, lie must be a member 
of anv particular group: not every group will be good For him. It 
does mean that unless he Is a fully accepted member of JOTit- group 
-a family, a group of friends, a group of fellow workers-he will be 
in trouble. And perhaps we need not require him to be a fully ac¬ 
cepted member of a group at any particular time but only to have 
been a member at some time. A per sen who has always been iso¬ 
lated may be less able to bear continued isolation than a person 
who has once known something very different. 

To escape isolation, a person must be able to become a memljer 
of a group, and this is not just a problem of Ending the group. The 
capacity for relating one*s self easily to other men and women is 
not inborn but a result of experience and training, and that experi¬ 
ence and training is itself social. It begins early, in the family, where 
the child learns the basic imperatives of his society. Our account of 
social control in the last chapter was inadequate because it implied 
that a person always calculates, consciously Or unconsciously, the 
various painful consequences of a breach of a norm, whereas many 
persons, perhaps most persons for at least part of the time, feel a 
direct and immediate hurt if they violate a norm, aside from any 
calculation of the other consequences of the offense, If virtue is its 
own reward, sin is its own punishment, Such persons are governed 
by the imperatives of conscience and duty; they must accept the 
agony that lies in the inevitable eon Biots of norms and try to create 
the moral intelligence to resolve them. Modern psychology holds 
that conscience, which is the representative in the individual of the 
norms of the group, is not inborn but induced in the individual as 
a part of the process of social education. For some norms the proc¬ 
ess begins early, Freud talks about the effect of the emotional re¬ 
lations between father and sou in our Western societies in forming 
the ego-ideal of the son. (Ego-ideal is Freud's name for conscience.) 
It is a precipitate in the child of the father's personality. Hut if the 
process is most important in the family, where the chief social im¬ 
peratives are learned, it must still go on in any other group that has 
strongly held norms. In fact social training, though it begins in the 
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family, may become disastrous if it goes on too long there. The 
youngster must, as he grows up* escape from the intense but narrow 
emotional ties of the family and become a member of some group of 
his contemporaries, where he can learn the kind of morality just as 
necessary as conscience for adult lifet the morality that is not an 
absolute imposed by a superior power, like the father, but a con ven¬ 
tion, akin to the rules of a game, accepted by a body of equals as 
the first condition of their co-operation, 1 
The doctrine of modern psychology that the capacity of the adult 
to maintain his personal equilibrium under the ordinary' strains of 
life is the result of training begun early in childhood, and that this 
training is social, implies that the groups in which successful train¬ 
ing takes place must have certain characteristics- If the family h 
under stress for any of the reasons considered in Chapter 10 T if it is 
isolated in the community so that the necessary transition of the 
child from the family to the group of contemporaries is made diffi¬ 
cult, or if the community is so shattered that groups ol content 
poraries do not form easily or form in utter opposition to society at 
large, then social training will suffer. The sickness of society will 
end in the sickness of the individual, but the sickness af the indi¬ 
vidual will then react on society. He will come to maturity with a 
lowered capacity for co-operation with others. He will be less easily 
able to found a family or build a community, that is, he will be less 
able to provide the conditions in which his children can grow up to 
be resilient adults. The circle may easily turn vicious, may indeed in 
many parts of Western society be vicious now. The group, then, sus¬ 
tains the individual, but he cannot become a member of a group 
unless he has some capacity for membership. This capacity' for 
group life is itself learned in groups: if they are unhealthy the 
training will suffer. These are tremendous facts. No study of the 
group can fail to cite them, but here we can do no more than that. 
A large literature on the problem awaits the interested reader. 

i Ste especially S. Freud, Three Confrifeuflmu to the Theory of Sex, and 
The Ego and the Id; f. Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child , 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY 

The question of social training and mental health is only part of 
a much larger one: What is the relation between the individual 
members of society and the society itself? It has come up again and 
again in human thinking; in sociology it is one nf the main issues in 
the study of social control and cultural education. Let us begin 
our study of it by going hack a little way into the history of soci¬ 
ological theory. 

What is the relation between the individual members of society' 
and society itself? Two main positions have been taken on this is¬ 
sue. The older position Is the "social contract" theory, which goes 
back in the end to the great Creek thinkers, but which was classi¬ 
cally stated by Thomas Hobbes in the seventeenth century. Hobbes 
is speaking of the "Leviathan." I be subject of his book, and he 
writes: “In him [the Leviathan] consisteth the essence of the com¬ 
monwealth; which, to define it, is one person, of whose acts a great 
multitude , by mutual covenants one with another, have made 
themselves every one the author, to the end that he may me the 
strength and means of them all , as he shall think expedient, for their 
jwtice and common defence* And he that carrietb this person is 
called sovereign, and said to have sovereign power; and every¬ 
one besides. his subject." : 

We realize that we cannot lake Hobbes’ language quite literally, 
and he probably did not mean us to do so. At no time can a number 
of hitherto independent individuals have met together to form a 
commonwealth, or society. If they did, they must have been the rat¬ 
like animals that were our ancestors, for our recent biological his¬ 
tory has been consistently social. The implications of the metaphor 
are something else. For Hobbes, society consists of a union of in¬ 
dividuals. each with his own character independent of the society. 
The individual is primary; society is an expression of, a resultant of, 
the characteristics of individuals. This does nut mean that society 
once formed docs not have, through its sovereign, great power over 
individuals. It does mean that the character of society is determined 
lay the character of individuals. Of course we are greatly simplify- 
big, and laying hold of only one aspect of Hobbes* theory. 

• Ledathan, Part 2 , Chap. 17 . The italics nnd capitallytim» arc Hobbes' 
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THE SOCIAL MOLD THEORY 

This kind of theory, expressed or implied, reigned from Hobbes' 
time to the end of the nineteenth century. In fact it had reigned 
long before Hobbes. Classical and medieval social theory was shot 
through with the notion of social contract. After Hobbes, the elo¬ 
quence of Rousseau gave it wide currency, but toward the end nf 
the nineteenth century a new note began tn appear, especially in 
the thinking of the French sociologist Emile Durkheim. He came 
dose to turning Hobbes and Rousseau inside out. Where they had 
assumed that the individual was primary and society a mere re¬ 
sultant of the characteristics of individuals, Durkheim came near to 
saying that society was primary and individuals mere resultants of 
the characteristics of society. He thought of society putting its stamp 
on individuals, like a mold forced over hot metal, and so we may 
call his theory the “social mold " theory. 

Let us follow the ideas that Led Durkheim to this conclusion, as 
the}’ are stated in one of the most Famous, but not perhaps one of 
the best of his boob, The Rules of Sociological Method. Its fame 
and its weakness have the saint origin: its tone ls doctrinaire. Durk- 
heim made the point that whenever a number of individ uals come 
together in a group something new emerges, the nature of which 
depends not Just on the individuals but also on the fact of their 
mutual relations. “Every time that any elements whatever, in com¬ 
bining, release new phenomena by the fact of their combination, it 
is necessary to think of these phenomena as situated not in the ele¬ 
ments but in the whole formed by their union’ 1 This insight led 
Durkheim to his famous statement that society is an entity sui 
generis; the group is an entity as truly as the individual, and of a 
different kind. 

Though Durkheim might have avoided eventual disaster if he 
had inserted two short, but important, words in his sentence and 
said that “these phenomena are situated not only in the elements 
but also in the whole formed by their union,’ yet his essential in¬ 
sight was sound and wise, and we base followed it in this book. 
But he went further than this, further, perhaps, than the facts al- 

J Le * hs mithodc todohigft, tie { JflST). sv {Pnd. to 2nd cd.). 
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low. lie was an expert in the sociology of law; he saw, as wc all 
see, that any society, any group, develops a set of rules, norms of 
behavior, and that these norms act as a constraint on the individual 
so far as departure from the norms is followed by punishment. 
Durkheim then proposed tliat the province of sociology should be 
limited to those facts of social behavior that result from the pres¬ 
sure of society on the individual. He developed a celebrated defini¬ 
tion of "social facts" that runs as follows: “Here is an order of facts 
that present the following very special characteristics: they consist 
of ways of acting, thinking, and feeling, exterior to the individual, 
that possess a power of coercion by virtue of which they impose 
themselves upon him. In consequence, they should not, since they 
consist iu representations and actions, be confused with organic 
phenomena, jidr with psychic phenomena, which only exist in and 
by means of the individual consciousness." ♦ Durkheim was saying, 
in effect, that since the beliefs ( representations) of society and 
obedience to its norms are imposed by society on individuals, these 
beliefs and controls should be considered as different from indi¬ 
vidual thought and action. Trying again to delimit the field of soci¬ 
ological phenomena, he wrote; "Since their essential characteristic 
consists in the power that they possess of exercising, from the out¬ 
side. a pressure on individual minds, it must be that they do not 
derive from individual minds and that, accordingly, sociology is not 
a corollary of psychology," 1 

At last Durkheim tad pushed his views too far. Intellectually, 
the descent into hell is easy. One false step, and logic will do the 
rest. Durkheim’s logic was French and admirable, but it was mis¬ 
taken, and he failed to recognize the facts that would have cor¬ 
rected it. Gripped by his logic, he could not see the facts. The dis¬ 
ease is one to which all wc intellectuals are subject. But let us ana¬ 
lyze, (1} Durkheim said that a phenomenon must belong either to 
one class or to another, which might have been sound logic pro- 


* Lei tigte* de id method^ nocloldglque, 8. 

Ml**. 124. We have stated Durkheim'. argument simply, Anamg die 
f,irTm | ,f that society taproe. «n the Individual, be h*] , n t„ in d 
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vided he had defined his classes appropriately. Unfortunately be 
got himself into the position of holding that an item of human be¬ 
havior must be either psychological, that is* a phenomenon of in¬ 
dividual consciousness, or social, that is, not a phenomenon of indi¬ 
vidual consciousness. He would not allow that it could be both. To 
the classic peril of being Impaled on the horns of a dilemma* we 
modems should add a new one: being split by a false dichotomy. 
(2) Durkheim thought in terms of cause and effect, and not of 
mutual dependence. If norms of action are imposed on the indi¬ 
vidual, then they are the cause of his behavior, and the cause is 
different from the effect, *He is asserting for a special case that since 
y is a function of x, x cannot be a function of y, This is absurd and 
* . * one of the most dangerous fallacies that a sociologist can fall 
into. It is a well established fact that Durkheim s concrete sociolog¬ 
ical entities * . . not only act upon but are acted upon by individ¬ 
ual consciousness * fl (3) As for failures to recognize fact, Durkheim 
thought always of the single individual over against society* so that 
it was easy for him to focus on the constraint exercised by the so¬ 
ciety over the individual and to neglect the mutual dependence of 
society and individual consciousness. The fact is that society is 
made up of many individuals* The norms of society' arise from the 
mutual relations of these individuals, hut once the norms have been 
established, then if a single individual departs from them he will be 
punished, and new members of the society will be taught to obey 
them. In this sense they will constrain the individual consciousness. 
(4) Durkheim thought of the ^social" element in behavior as con¬ 
sisting solely of the norms of a society' and the constraint they ester- 
cise over the individual. He emphasized a legal system, whether 
formally organized or not; be might also have emphasized educa¬ 
tion. He did nut perceive that the social element may enter in more 
than one way. so that there are several terms in the relation be¬ 
tween an individual and society, 

IlECtMCIUATlON OF THE THEORIES 

A better statement than Durkheim s* though still a crude one, 
might he the following, (a) An individual brings to his group eer- 

* L, J, Henderson* Fareior General Sociology, 72. 
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tain characteristics of mind and certain sentiments (needs). These 
sentiments axe at once biologically inherited and socially instilled, 
{ b) His group I ills a method of co-operation for satisfying these 
sentiments, which makes natural and appropriate certain Forms of 
behavior in certain situations (c) But while these forms of behavior 
may be natural and appropriate, the group has also reached the 
idea that they ought and be adopted in these situations, (d) If 
an individual does not behave In these ways, the relations In the 
group are such that he will be punished. Moreover* the norms, or 
if we prefer, the culture* will be taught to new members of the so¬ 
ciety, which hr frigs us hack to statement (a), that the needs of an 
individual are at once biologically inherited and socially instilled. 
These terms form a continuing cycle. In describing the relation be¬ 
tween an individual and his society^ the social contract theory em¬ 
phasized (a) and (i); Durkhefrn with his social mold theory em¬ 
phasized (c) and (d). This is what we mean when we say that, 
according to the social contract theory , the behavior of individuals 
determines the characteristics of society, and that, according to the 
social mold theory* the characteristics of society determine the be¬ 
havior of individuals. Both are wrong and both are right because 
both are incomplete. 

Let us illustrate from our Tikopia case. We assume that the 
Tikopia have certain sentiments that lead them to want food, 
clothing, housing, and so forth. To secure these goods, they co¬ 
operate in groups, the most important of which is the family', headed 
by the father. The configuration of emotional relationships in the 
family, partly conditioned, through the authority of the father* by 
the method in which the family is organized to do its practical work, 
makes appropriate and natural a special emotional tie between a 
hoy and his mothers brother. Tikopia, moreover, does not consist 
of a single family. There are many families of roughly similar or¬ 
ganization, and there have been many others in the past. Under 
these circumstances it is inevitable, not only that a boy should have 
feelings of a certain kind for his mother's brother, but also that a 
genera! norm or expectation should grow up, stating what the 
mother's brother-sister's son relation ought to be. As Firth says in a 
remark we quoted earlier, the relation is “a matter of social injure 
tion as well a* of individual feeling," Furthermore, the relation itself 
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and the norm defining the relation me linked with other items of 
the social system so that T whether or not the relation is felt by a 
single individual to be natural and satisfyirig T he will nevertheless 
he hurt if he does not live up to die norm in some degree. If + for 
instance, a buy does not show towards his mother s brother the 
sentiments that society expects of him* he may not be helped by liis 
mothers brother in one of the crises of his life* Finally, the norm 
Is taught to children in Tikopia—it is an item in the culture—and for 
this reason they are all the more apt to find the mothers brother- 
sisters son relation appropriate. Even the demands for foocl t hous- 
mg, clothing, and so forth are instilled into the youngsters by the 
teaciting of their society, at least in the sense that certain kinds of 
food, housing, and clothing are marked out as appropriate goals, 
\vt an spite of these self-rein forcing features, we suspect that if the 
organization of the 1 Ikopia family changed, in response perhaps to 
a change in the environment itself Or the techniques available for 
exploiting it, the actual mother's brother-sister's son relation, and 
ultimately the norm defining the relation, would, among other 
things t change too. In this complex cycle, Dtirkheim would have 
emphasized the norms, and the control exercised by the society 
over individual behavior. He would have said that individual be¬ 
havior was determined by the society, and would have neglected 
the relations of mutual dependence in the cycle. 

MALINOWSKIS THEORY of magic 

A more recent and complicated example of the contrast between 
the social contract theory and the social mold theory is provided 
by a controversy between two great anthropologists, Malinowski 
and Itadcf i(fe-Brown * the latter a disciple of Du rk he sin’s. The sub¬ 
ject of the controversy-the theory of magic—is far from our in¬ 
terests, but the opponents argue so well and the issues come up so 
dearly that we cannot afford to let the controversy aloneJ 

We begin with Malinowski's views on magic among primitive 
peoples, specifically among the Trobrianti Islanders, whom he stud¬ 
ied so long. He holds that any primitive people has a body of tech- 

T Fnr a fuller analysis sec C_ C. 1 in mum, “Anxiety and JUttt&lT American 
Anthropology XLm UtMU, 164-72. 
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nfcal knowledge, comparable to modern scientific knowledge, about 
the behavior of nature and the means of controlling it to meet man s 
needs. This knowledge the primitives apply in a thoroughly prac¬ 
tical manner to get the results they desire: a crop of yams, a catch of 
fish, and so forth. But seldom are their techniques so powerful that 
the results are certain. For example, when the tiller of the soil has 
done the best he can to see that his fields are properly sown and 
weeded, a drought or a blight may overwhelm him. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the primitives feel a sentiment that we call anxiety—the 
desire for a result linked with the fear that it will not be gained—, 
and they perform magical rites that, they say, will bring them good 
luck. These rites give men the confidence that allows them to at¬ 
tack their practical work with energy and determination. 

That anxiety and ritual go together, Malinowski makes clear in 
a decisive observation. The largest of the Trobriand Islands, like 
man)' islands in the South Seas, consists of a ring of land surround¬ 
ing a central lagoon. He writes: 

An interesting and crucial test Is provided by fishing in the Trobriand 
islands and its umgic. While in the villages on the inner lagoon fishing 
is done in an easy and absolutely reliable manner by the method of poi¬ 
soning. yielding abundant iestilts without danger or uncertainty; there 
arc on the shores of the open sea dangerous modes of fishing and also 
certain types in which the yield varies greatly according to whether 
shoals of fish appear beforehand or not It is moss significant that in the 
lagoon fishing, where man can rely completely upon his knowledge and 
skill, magic does not exist, while in the open-sea fishing, full of danger 
and uncertainty, there is extensive magical ritual to secure safety and 
good results,* 

This theory is almost physiological. We know that in circum¬ 
stances creating fear the body mobilizes for action of some kind; 
Hi^ht or defense. The autonomic nervous system sets free substances 
that spe*?d up the heart, dilate the vessels of the skin, and allow' 
blood to clot more easily-all changes that help the organism to 
take and maintain physical action.* It seems natural, then, that if 

■ B Vblinowsld, .Sfoffic, Science and RttigUm and Other it, Ik-dEWkl, 

«L, 14 . 

* S*r cijwiiUy W- B- Cunnon. fi-odify Dmn^'i In Pmn r Hunger, Pear, and 
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some practical action allaying the fear is impossible, a substitute 
must take its place. The aroused energies must be worked ofih the 
body must do some tiling. Since in the nature of things the substi ¬ 
tute cannot be adapted to securing a practical result, it may be 
magical^ that is, expressive or symbolic, 

Malinowski sums up his theory as Follows: 

We have seen that all the instincts and emotions, all practical activities, 
lead man into impasses where gaps in his knowledge and the limitations 
of his early power of observation and reason betray him at a crucial 
moment, Human organism reacts to this in spontaneous outbursts. In 
which rudimentary modes of behavior and rudimentary he lids in their 
efficiency are engendered. Magic fixes upon these beliefs and rudi¬ 
mentary rites and standardizes them into permanent traditional forms,™ 

In mentioning belief and standard nation, Malinowski is adding 
to whut we already know of his theory, and we had better be clear 
what the additions are. He begins with the anxiety situation and 
tire actions that express the anxiety—the substitute actions taking 
the place of the unknown or impossible actions that would have 
brought fish or other food. He then adds the fact that primitives say 
that the expressive action is in fact a practical action, that It brings 
good luck. This belief, Malinowski would say* is a rationalization; 
it is an explanation after the fact. The primitives want it to be true, 
so it is true for them. Furthermore, In the course of time, the ex¬ 
pressive action becomes standardized in a symbolic form, A norm is 
developed specifying what magical rites shall be performed in what 
circumstances. Note, finally, that although the magic does not bring 
the practical results the primitives claim for it p it does have prac¬ 
tical results they are not aware of. The performance of magic gives 
them the confidence and determination they need to carry on pro¬ 
ductive work. This, Malinowski would say t is the function of maglCp 

RADCLIFFE-BROWNS THEORY OF MAGIC 

Raddiffe-Jkowm, an anthropologist as famous and important as 
Malinowski, levels his criticism, in a little pamphlet called Taboo t 

,u R. NaUwwsSd, Magic, Science* and Religion and Other 69 ^- 70 , 
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sit the latter's theory of magic- fie too backs up Us argument with 
an example: the ritual surrounding childbirth in the Andaman 
Islands, an Indian Ocean group inhabited by a very primitive 
ncgrito people. As Malinowski did his field work in the Trohriands f 
so fladdiffe-Brown did his in the Andamans, 13 and just as we al¬ 
lowed the former to state his case m his own words, so we had bet¬ 
ter, in all fairness, allow the latter to do so. He writes: 

la the Andaman Islands when a womjin is expecting a bnhy a name h 
given to it while it h still in the womb. From that time until some weeks 
alter the baby is bom nobody is allowed to use the personal name of 
cither the father or the mother^ they can lie referred to only by tele* 
nunymy. f.c, p in terms of their relation to the child. During this period 
both die parents are required to abstain bom eating certain foods which 
they may Ireely eat at other times. 1 * 

The superficial circumstances are different; but the underlying 
similarities between Andaman childbirth and Trobriand sea fishing 
should tie clear. In both situations people are not sure of getting 
desired results. Childbirth is always a dangerous process, in which 
tragedy may appear without warning. It is dangerous today; it was 
supremely dangerous under primitive conditions. The woman may 
fed great anxiety, and the husband may lie worried about his wife. 
In the Andaman example moreover, as in the Trobriand one, rites 
are performed. The fact that in the Andamans the rites are negative 
and consist in avoidances and the keeping of taboos is a detail In 
both cases, finally, the people concerned say that the rites ward 
oil the danger and bring good lucL 

We might suppose that Malinowski's interpretation fits both situ¬ 
ations, But Kadcliffc-Brown says it does not, and we must quote 
him: 

The alternative hypothesis which I am presenting for consideration is ns 
follows- In a given community it h appiopmtc that an expectant lather 
should feel concern or at least should make an appearance of doing so. 
Some suitable symbolic expression o i his concern is found in terms of the 
general ritual or symbolic idiom of the society, and it is felt generally that 

ti A. H- RfidtiMe-Brnwru Thu .hLjqrfrri, 
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a maxi in that situation ought to curry out the symbolic or ritual actions 
or abstentions. 1 * 

If he had analysed the- rites of childbirth in the Andamans, 
Malinowski would have said that a father, or the normal Father, 
feels concern and shows that feeling in action, Raddiffe-Brown says 
that he is expected to show concern. The former emphasizes indi¬ 
vidual feeling, the latter, the pressure of society to produce the a]> 
pear ante of feeling in the individual Ant! Radclife-Brown goes 
on tn make another criticism of Malinowski s theory. The latter had 
argued that the rite is a response to anxiety; RadclifFe-Brown says 
that the rite creates anxiety. While a woman in the Andaman 
Islands is expecting a child and for some weeks after its birth, 
both parents must abstain from eating certain foods, do gong, pork, 
and turtle meat, that they may properly eat under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, Moreover, says RadcHlfe-Brown, “If the Andaman 
Islanders arc asked what would happen if the father or mother 
broke this taboo, the usual answer is that he or she would be ill, 
though one or two of my informants thought it might perhaps also 
affect the child. This is simply one instance of a standard formula 
which applies to a number of ritual prohibitions," From these facts 
Bttddfffe-Browu advances to the attack of Malinowski's anxiety 
theory': 

I think that for certain rites it would be cosy to maintain with equal 
plausibility an exactly contrary theory H namely* that if it were not for 
the existence of the rite and the beliefs associated with it the individual 
would fed no anxiety, and that the psychological effect of the rite is to 
create in him a sense of insecurity or danger. It seems very unlikely that 
an Andaman Islander would think it dangerous to cat dugong or pork or 
turtle meal if it were nut for the existence ol a specific body of ritual 
the ostensible purpose of which is to protect him bom those dangers. 
Many hundreds caf similar instances could be mentioned bom all over 
the world . 14 

In short, Malinowski w r ould emphasize the anxiety aroused by the 
approach of ehi!d.birth itself, while Radd Life-Brown emphasizes 
the anxiety aroused by the rites of childbirth; the fear of what 

u Ibid,. 41. 

n Ibid.. 35, 39. 
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would happen if the rites were not properly performed. And just 
as Malinowski would say that the function of the rites is to relieve 
individual anxiety and to give confidence, so ftadeli lie-Brown 
would say that their function is to contribute to the survival of the 
society by mating a solemn occasion of a vitally important activity 
such as childbirth. 

RECONCILIATION OF THE TfctEOlUES 

The theories of the two anthropologists look diametrically op¬ 
posed. Yet there may he a higher synthesis m which the differences 
are resolved. Other distinguished investigators have talked past 
one another and presented their ideas as alternatives when in fact 
they are complements. 

A first difficulty is resolved if we make a clear distinction be* 
tween anxiety itself and a situation in which anxiety would appear 
if something were not done to relieve it There are many occasions 
—fishing, childbirth, what yon will—when we might expect the 
members of a primitive band to feel anxiety. They want very much 
to get a result and are not stue of getting it with the means at 
their command. Lay aside the question whether the primitives are 
bom with a tendency to be anxious or Seam from other members 
of the group to be anxious on certain occasions. On either assump¬ 
tion, much that we know of physiology suggests that in the absence 
of practical actions-actions that will make the desired results cer¬ 
tain-some action will he taken anyhow. The stimulus response arc 
will be closed by the expressive behavior we call magic, Maliuow- 
ski“s observation that magic is associated with fishing only when 
conditions are dangerous and a catch is doubtful, and the fact that 
magic increases in wartime even among civilized peoples, both 
seem to bear out this analysis. Magic and anviety-provoking situa¬ 
tions are linked* 

So much seems certain, but to stop here is to neglect the com¬ 
plexity of human behavior. A situation may be one that we might 
expect to provoke anxiety, and yet anxiety will not appear. The 
fact is that if primitives perform magic in dangerous situations, 
they do not feel anxiety but confidence in the success of their en¬ 
terprises. Let us be quite clear. Primitives do not perform magic 
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in order to relieve their anxiety. Instead they believe that magic 
helps get practical results in the same way that baiting a hook 
and lowering it overboard gets practical results. And yet, believ¬ 
ing what they do, they gain from the performance of magic not 
only a release for their physiological drive for action but also an 
assurance that they wall get what they want What Thomas and 
Znaniecki base observed of the Polish peasant seems to be true of 
most primitive peoples; The fact is that when the peasant has been 
working steadily, and has fulfilled the religious and magical cere¬ 
monies which tradition requires, he leaves the rest to God/ and 
waits for the ultimate results to come; the question of more or less 
skill and efficiency of work has very' little importance .* li 

What has all this to do with the controversy between Malinowski 
and Hadcltffe'Brown? Radcliffe*Brown argues. In effect* as follows: 

My adversary says that natives feel anxiety in dangerous situa¬ 
tions, such as sea-fishing or childbirth, and perform magical rites 
as a result. I say that they feel no anxiety in these situations but 
are made anxious only by the danger that the magical rites them¬ 
selves may not be properly perfumed. Tims the Andaman father 
and mother think that they will be sick if they do not keep the 
food taboos of childbirth." But this argument does not do justice 
to Malinowski, pardon ably perhaps, because he himself did not 
make the issue altogether clear. Rightly understood, he does not 
Say that the natives fed anxiety in dangerous situations but that 
they would do so if the rites of magic were not performed. And 
the facts that RadclifFe-Brown cites, instead of supporting a theory 
opposed to Malinowskis, follow directly from it. To say that magic 
relieves anxiety, as Malinowski did* amounts to saying, as RaddiJfe- 
Brown did, that if magic is not performed anxiety appears. This is 
especially clear when we treat the explanations, the rationaliza¬ 
tions; the natives provide for their feelings and actions as secondary 
phenomena and take as the primary phenomenon tile relation be¬ 
tween a dangerous situation and the performance of magic. 

We can add one point that neither anthropologist talked about 
though both must have been familiar with It In the primitive and 
peasant mind, where everything participates in everything else, the 

5 \V. r Thomas and F. Zii.-msccld. Tfic Polish Pt-muni fri Europe and 
America, t, 174. 
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link between anxiety and ritual is broad. The assumption is that 
unless all the rules of society are observed nature will not yield 
her fruits. Incest nr murder in the camp will lead to a failure in 
tlw crops just as surely as a breach of magical ritual will. In the 
shape of war, pestilence, or famine, God will visit their sins upon 
the people. Accordingly when, in a village of medieval Europe, the 
peasants, led by the parish priest, went in procession about the 
boundaries of the village in the Rogation Days to bless the growing 
CTOps, they offered up prayers at the same time for die forgiveness 
of sins. lfl The association of ideas is characteristic: nature and mo¬ 
rality* are mutually dependent. 

A second difficulty in the controversy between Malinowski and 
Raddiffe-Brown is resolved by a correct understanding of the rela¬ 
tion between the individual and the group. Even if the Trobriand 
fisherman and the Andaman mother and father were isolated indi¬ 
viduals, we should expect the rites they perform to become, in 
time, standardized. Rut they are not isolates; they are members of 
groups with histories. If ritual has been performed m a certain 
way Over a period of time, the expectation grows up that it will go 
fm being so performed• The performance is incorporated into the 
norms of the group and is taught to the children. It becomes linked 
with other items of the social system in such a way that nonper¬ 
formance will bring some form of punishment. For instance, the 
man who is careless about magic will not be a mao of lull social 
rank. 

Malinowski emphasizes magic as a means of coping with the 
emotions of individuals; ItadclifTe- Brown emphasizes it as conform¬ 
ity to the expectations of the group. This issue justifies our bring¬ 
ing their controversy into our study of the relation between the in¬ 
dividual and the group. But surely both individual sentiment and 
obedience to group norms come into the performance of magic. 
There may be an occasional Andaman father who does not really 
worry much about his wile but observes the taboos of childbirth 
lo keep up appearances. We know American fathers who hang 
around the hospital because they think they are expected to. And 
there are other fathers, in the Andamans and in America, who do 

i* G. C. Humans, VlJ/dgrri <?/ the ISth Century, 363, 
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worry, who find the rituals that the group provides for the expres¬ 
sion of their worry entirely appropriate, and for whom no problem 
of conscious conformity arises. We may feel that a society is healthy 
when the impulses of individuals and the expectations of the group 
coincide. Both are always present and related mutually to one 
another. 

Once we have seen the difficulties to which Dtirkheim’s theory 
can lead, when applied uncritically by his followers, we must not 
be hard on him. In arguing that, in order to reach an explanation 
of social behavior, only the stamp put on the individual by his 
society need be considered, he was overthrowing a ruling idea, 
the social contract theory, and a Lenin does not reform a monarch; 
he kills him. To overcome die inertia of the intellect, a new- state¬ 
ment must he an overstatement, and sometimes it is more impor¬ 
tant that the statement he interesting than that it be true, justice 
Holmes used to say that the systems of the great theorists perish 
but their insights remain, Durkheim did not leave a completed 
system, and in his casual remarks we find that he really recognized 
those awkward facts which, in the effort to be dear and rigorous 
on main issues, he allowed himself to overlook. In such passing in¬ 
sights lies the principle of growth. We will remembei*that he de¬ 
fined social facts as "ways of acting, thinking, and feeling, exterior 
to the individual, that possess a power of coercion by virtue of 
which they impose themselves upon him." But as a footnote in the 
second edition of his Hides of Sociological Meihod—m short, as a 
iate afterthought—he adds this: 

The coercive power that we attribute to it is so much less than die whole 
of the social fact, that it can just as well present the opposite character, 
For at the same time that institutions impose tfusnstfves cm us. we cleave 
to them; they give us duties, and we Save them; they constrain us* and 
we find our satisfactions in their functioning and in this constraint itself. 
Moralists have often pointed out this antithesis between the two notions, 
the "gmxT and the “riigbC* which express two different but equally real 
aspects of the mural life. There may. moreover, lie no collective prac¬ 
tices whatever that do not exercise on us this double action. 11 

Pursuit of this insight leads to the analysis we have made. 

lT JLm rdgle.t dc hi fccto&tfquf, < 1957 } T xx. 
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At the end s let w summarize the theory of magic we have reached 
by comparing the theories of I wo great anthropologists Magic is 
apt to be performed in situations of danger, such S$ sea fishing of 
childbirth, when people cannot be sure that results they greatly de¬ 
sire will in fact be gained. As the body mobilizes for action in these 
situations, magic takes the place of the unknown or impossible ac¬ 
tions that would have made certain the desired results. Magic re¬ 
leases tension, and since people believe that the rites, like any other 
technique, actually help them in a practical way* magic gives them 
the confidence they need to carry cm necessary work. Before the 
worry that might otherwise paralyze them has a chance to .■spread, 
magic drains It ofi. But the proof that anxiety is latent is the fact 
that, when the rites are not properly performed, anxiety reappears. 
And although magic is an expression ol the emotions of individuals 
in the face of danger and uncertainty, it is also performed as a 
matter of obedience to social norms. Society h demanding the per¬ 
formance of ritual and specifying the dreadful consequences of 
nonperformaneci creates, in part, the anxiety that magic alleviates. 
Magic, moreover, has a function in helping the group to survive, 
both by giving confidence to individuals and by solemnizing, for 
the group* activities of essential importance. The social contract 
theory, which holds that social behavior results from the character¬ 
istics of individuals, and the social mold theory, which holds that 
individual behavior results from the characteristics of society, are 
both correct, both mcompSete, and complementary to one another* 

CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

In recent years, mure recent than the controversy of Malinowski 
and Radcliffe--Brown, the students of the relation between culture 
and personality-between the “way of living" of a society and the 
character of the individuals that make up society—have got into 
difficulties like those which the social mold theory encounters. The 
difficulties arc persistent, and reappear in new forms in every in¬ 
tellectual generation. The students in question are interested in 
social education— the process by which the members of a society 
arc taught its culture-rather than in social control, but they still 
think of society as putting a stamp on the individual. Yet they have 
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added much to our understanding of society* and we may now be 
able to appreciate the contribution their theory makes to ours. 

So far as we have gone, our theory docs not pretend to form a 
closed body of doctrine. In order, so to speak, to set the group go¬ 
ing, we have assumed that individuals have sentiments that they 
bring to the group from somewhere outside it, but we have not 
tried to explain why these sentiments, the sentiments that enter the 
external system, are what they are. Sometimes, as in the Western 
Electric Company, the members bring their sentiments to the group 
in question from other groups in a larger society. Sometimes, as in 
the Tikopia family, the sentiments of the external system arc the 
physiological needs of the members, who bring these sentiments 
to the group by being bom into it. But in both cases we have taken 
the sentiments for granted. Now we must go a little further, and 
here the students of culture and personality make their great con¬ 
tribution. They would say tliat in some measure every' group teaches 
its members to have the sentiments it the si proceeds to satisfy. Per¬ 
haps this is more obviously true of the family in a primitive society 
than it is of other groups. Embroidering on the physiological needs 
of its members, it teaches them the cultural needs that, if all goes 
well, it can hope to satisfy within its borders* To take a simple 
example, the general needs for food, clothing, and shelter may be 
biologically determined, but the society teaches its members what 
particular kinds of food they should gather and eat, what kinds of 
clothes they should make and wear, and what kinds of houses they 
should build. In a society made up of many groups of different 
kinds, the process is more complicated, needs created in one group 
being met in others. Here, the circularity of the process creating 
and satisfying needs holds only for society as a w r ho]e 9 and not fur 
any one group, though the family* which teaches children some 
fundamental needs early in life—early because they are fundamen¬ 
tal, or fundamental because they are early—remains the most im¬ 
portant group educationally. 

The students of culture emphasize one semicircle of the cycle in 
which needs are made and met- we emphasize the other. They de¬ 
scribe the pattern of needs and the standard procedures for satisfy¬ 
ing them that a society has developed, and the way the pattern is 
taught to children. To tills extent* they describe the norms of so- 
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dety—what behavior ought to be, not necessarily what it is—and 
the process of education in norms. Then they go deeper and show 
how the application to babies of the society's norms of child rear¬ 
ing has consequences for the ripening personal Sty of individuals. 
The society breeds its own character-type its basic personality. 
Bill the culturniists are always thinking in terms of a social mold 
theory- they are thinking of society putting its stamp on the indi¬ 
vidual, and they neglect to consider how the stamp, the culture, 
gets to be what it is. They seem to feel no need for a principle of 
social development and change; at least they do not talk much 
about one. As far as they are concerned, a culture could go on be¬ 
ing taught. lived, and retaught unchanged forever. In their accounts 
of field work* they are apt to be bored with the physical environ¬ 
ment, the technology (except toilet-training techniques ) T the or¬ 
ganization of a society, and the relations of these to one another.** 
We here, on the other hand, emphasize the process of organization, 
in a changing environment and technology, to meet needs, and 
how this process creates the culture that may then be taught to 
the new generation. For ftiU understanding, both halves of the 
cycle—and we repeat, by eh halves—must be studied. 


THE PROBLEM OF LIBERTY 


These ideas can also be applied to the problem of individual 
freedom. One might think that so dear a thing would by this time 
have been well analyzed* hut It never has. The moralists recognize 
that liberty? means neither isolation nor absence of restraint. Men 
do not live in isolation from one another; in fact they will do any 
mad thing* even submit to a tjTant* in order to escape Itoiii free¬ 
dom of this kind.*" They get their satisfactions* including liberty, 
from collaboration with others* 1 ' 1 and we know that all collaboration 
implies norms and that departures from norms ate punished. The 


iB Thi* is not altogether fair. The problem d social Qtfpidxntifn, and changes 
m social ori^nhv.tiiai, is not sufficiently mflgnked in the general theories of 
the culrumlufc*. But when, in studies of particular urnups, they have (o deal 
with social change* they do take into com^dcrnHon the awtmmiflDt, tech¬ 
nology. and curtfanizatkin. See. for hmnUrc, I he study of Cumandi* histurv in 
Kardifter. TAf IrutaddurtJ fftirf If if Society 
E. Fromm, Eitojjc from Freedom. 

** See B. Malinnwgkt* Freedom and Civilization, 15, 
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individual is constrained to obey, and, some would ask, if there is 
constraint where has liberty gone? Nor is liberty in collaborative 
groups always a matter of particular "freedoms": of speech, or reli¬ 
gion, habeas corpus, and the rest. They are dear to us B being what 
we are, The savage has none of them; indeed he is said to be tyran¬ 
nized by custom, and yet when wis see him in the bush he does not 
lath oppressed. Apparently what custom requires him to do he also 
deeply wants to do, A man, then, is free if he feels free. Admitting 
this, can we do nothing to describe a free society? We certainly 
talk about one all the time. If the last passage we quoted from 
Durkherm is correct, a society is free so far as the behavior it makes 
appropriate and natural for its citizens—the behavior they feel is 
good—is also the behavior its controls demand of them. Liberty is 
a beloved discipline. This is the old definition in the prayer, where 
we say of God ± "Hi$ service is perfect freedom." We, lovers of lib¬ 
erty in a republic, must always be asking ourselves how far the 
machinery of a Tree society" breeds liberty in this deeper sense. 
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SD FAR we have had little to do with time as a 
dimension of the social system. The investigations we have fol¬ 
lowed were based on only a few months' observation in the field; 
further, they were written up from the point of view of the im¬ 
mediate now, without thought given to past, present, or future 
change. In each study the group was treated statically, as though 
stained for the microscope. This method has advantages. We cannot 
lay hold on a puzzle as slippery as ours unless at the beginning 
we simplify as far as we dare, and the easiest simplification is to 
omit the time dimension. But in the end the method does violence 
to the facts. In Chapter 11, with our analysis oF social control we 
began to look at small changes in time, and their effect on other 
aspects of the social system. We found that stability itself can only 
be described in terms of change. Statics is, in fact, a special case of 
dynamics, and the study of equilibrium is the bridge between the 
two. In the present chapter and those following, we shall frankly 
go over to the dynamic side, studying longer and more persistent 
changes than any we have considered hitherto. But perhaps It is 
better not to draw any line. We have argued for the unity of social 
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Ogy* for a sociology that is not labeled family or community, indus¬ 
trial or agricultural, rural or urban. Nor. if our position is sound. 
Is there reason for drawing a line between social statics and social 
dynamics so long as the same scheme of analysis serves for the 
study of both. 

the: study of dynamics 

The study of dynamics opens a whole new range of problems; 
it also puts in our power a more convincing method of exposition 
than any we have had up to now, though we may not lie able to 
use the method for all it is worth. Over and over again we have 
said that the elements of social behavior are mutually dependent 
that, for example, the more frequently persons interact with one 
another, the stronger, in general, are their favorable sentiments 
toward one another. In a group described as if it existed at only 
one moment of time, all we can do to establish this hypothesis is 
point to one subgroup and the strength of friendly sentiments within 
it, and then to another subgroup and the less friendly sentiments 
of the members of the first for the members of the second, \ hi* Is, 
indeed, the method we used In studying the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room. Logically it may be valid, but psychologically it is less 
convincing to a student of society than watching the interactions 
between members of a subgroup decrease in frequency and study¬ 
ing- the changes in sentiment that follow. When wc have said that 
two dements are mutually dependent, we have said that if one 
changes the other will too. The proof of the link is in the puIL 

Something of the same sort may be said about the comparative 
and historical methods; we may compare groups or we may follow 
at least one group through time. Here is one grdup T a primitive 
family let us say. In this group a series of items of social behavior— 
agricultural techniques, division of labor, locus of authority, atti¬ 
tudes within the nuclear family P attitudes toward more distant kins¬ 
men, etc,—take such and such forms. Here is another group, where 
the comparable items take somewhat different forms. We may be 
able to make some sense out of the differences by appealing to the 
interna] coherence of each set of items. Thus we may point out that 
certain attitudes within one group are compatible with the locus of 
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authority in this group, and that different attitudes within the other 
group Eire compatible with the different lotus of authority in that 
group. This is what we did when we compared the attitudes of 
father and son toward one another in the Tikopia and Trohriand 
families. But the fact remains that the groups differ in a number of 
ways* and we may have no example of forms of behavior inter¬ 
mediate between those of the two groups. The variations are dis¬ 
continuous; there is a jump. A historical study of a single group 
has no such disadvantage. The changes in the various items of be¬ 
havior can be traced continuously while the group fc preserving its 
identity, changes from one state into another. We are no longer 
limited to two separate sets of items, but can follow the change 
in each of the items in relation to the others over a period of time. 
We have used the comparative method, at least by implication, in 
studying our first three groups. In the remaining chapters we that I 
be following changes of single groups in time. Eventually someone 
will go further and back up a comparative statics with a compara¬ 
tive dynamics, 

TYPES OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

No classification of types of social change is going to last forever. 
The further our analysis is pursued, the clearer it is that all types 
flow into one another. But just for convenience and to fix our ideas 
at the outset, let us block out at least two main types and give 
them names. In this chapter, we shall study a case of soernf iffe- 
jnfegrafion, and in the next, one of social conflict 

Within sociology as a whole there used to be a recognized sub- 
field called social pathology that dealt with such things as crime, 
alcoholism, divorce, suicide, and psyehoneurosis. In one sense these 
arc all troubles of the individual, since we can always point to an 
individual criminal, alcoholic, divorcee, suicide, or neurotic. But 
the individual and his society are never independent of one an¬ 
other. and in the study of social pathology it soon became dear 
that a particularly large number of persons suffering from behavior 
disorders are apt to appear in a society showing certain other 
symptoms besides the behavior disorders themselves. This state of 
society was called by Durkheim anomie, and he said it was marked 
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by the small number of activities in which individuals collaborate, 
by the Sow degree of contact between individuals, and by a lack 
of control by the group over its members.* The last characteristic 
gave this state of society its name; anomic comes from a Greek 
word meaning “lack of law." The rooming-house areas of some of 
our big cities are examples of anomic society, as are some of our 
country districts. Society in this state was said to be disorganized, 
and social pathology was sometimes called social disorganization. 

Further study showed that many places—for example* many 
shims marked by high rates of crime—which looked, because some¬ 
thing was obviously wrong, as if they must be disorganized were 
not in fact disorganized, if that word means a lack of social control 
and of intimate contact between men. Indeed these areas were over¬ 
organ l zed rather than imdermrganized, The criminals—that is, the 
persons so called by the state—were far from being neurotics and 
outcasts. They were healthy, hearty, happy, and much admired; 
it was not too much to say that in these areas only a person who 
was not a criminal showed any sign of personality disorder. A diag¬ 
nosis of anomie could not be made, and yet all was not well with 
the community. It was in some sense organized in opposition to the 
larger society of which it was a part. Criminality—that is, violation 
of tfie norms of the state—was an expression of this opposition; the 
persons standing lowest by the norms of the state were the ones 
standing highest by the norms of the community. Comerville, with 
its rackets* is an example of such a community. 

The process that produces ji society of the first kind will be 
called social disintegration, and the one that produces a society of 
the second kind, social conflict. In this way we avoid the ambiguity 
that lurks in the phrase social disorganization. In social conflict, 
there may be no decrease in the number of activities the group 
carries out, no decreasing frequency of interaction, and no loss of 
control in the sense of social restraints fin individual behavior. But 
there is loss of control in another sense; through a process of change 
a subgroup is coming into conflict with another subgroup qr with 
the larger society of which it is a part. It is true that if we point to 
social disintegration and social conflict, we should also point to 

1 E, Durkbdm, Le suicide [ new fed,* 1900 h 272412. 
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processes running in the other direction: social integration and the 
resolution of conflict. And in fact, in our earlier chapters, the idea 
of social integration was implicit in our study of the build-up or 
elaboration of social systems. Social integration may, moreover, be 
linked with social conflict Thus the internal integration of the 
Bank Wiring group was determined in part by the externa] conflict 
between the group and the Western Electric Company. But in the 
next few chapters we shall be entirely concerned with the processes 
that some people look upon as unpleasant: with social disintegra¬ 
tion in this one, and with social conflict in the next two. 

HIl.LTOWJJ 

Our method requires that we study social disintegration by tak¬ 
ing up a particular instance of it, and here at once we are in diffi¬ 
culties. In the study of social change we have, to be sure, the facts 
of history, and history will yield sooner or later to our kind of at¬ 
tack, The “newer** history, not the "new" history, which is already 
decades old, will treat any single set of events, economic, techno¬ 
logical, religious, or political, as one aspect, which can only be 
understood as reflecting all other aspects, of a society changing as 
a whole. History and sociology-for that matter, political science 
and sociology-will merge, to the advantage of both parties. But 
this is prophecy. History does not often deal with small groups, and 
we students of social change should not begin with societies as 
wholes, but with something much smaller. Yet we are scarcely 
better off at this simpler level. It is a bitter reproach to sociologists 
and social psychologists that they have made few studies of small 
groups that give us all the facts we need for close analysis, fewer 
still of small group* under the impact of change, and almost none 
at all of groups in which the change was "natural" rather than 
•forced," that is. made experimentally. The deficiency is being made 
up. but in the meantime our choice of studies is restricted. L 

In tile case we have chosen as an illustration of social disinte¬ 
gration, the social unit is a New England 'town" with a population 
in 1945 of about one thousand persons. By out own definition this 
m is hardly a group at all. It may once have been barely possible, 
though practically very difficult, for each one of the townspeople 
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to have had some contact with each of the others, but such wide 
acquaintanceship i£ certainly not a fact of the present day. We shall, 
nevertheless, present the case without apology, since apology is 
superfluous when the choice of alternatives is so narrow. We shall 
study this community as if it were a small group, leaving out much 
of the detail that a more profound study could not afford to neglect 
We shall, for instance, treat the Families in the town as if each 
were a single person and not several persons. And we have no 
doubt that, with simplifications like these, a method of analyzing 
small groups may be extended to the study of larger units. 

Hi! I town 1 looks the way New England towns are expected to 
look. It is set on the shoulder of a hill in green and rolling uplands. 
Tile spires of two white churches rise from either end of Main 
Street atid sene as landmarks many miles across the country* Be¬ 
tween them* elms and maples shade big white houses in the Fed¬ 
eralist and neoclassic styles of the early nineteenth century, plain 
but refined * relying for their beauty on proportion rather than orna¬ 
ment. This is the “center": farmhouses scatter out across the hills* 

Foreigners—foreign, that is* to New England—may not know what 
a "town," in the technical sense, is. A town Is a geographical area 
with definite boundaries, and in this sense it is often called a town¬ 
ship. It is also a geographical area whose inhabitants are governed 
in a particular way. The voters of the town, gathered together in 
annual town meeting, adopt legislation governing the conduct of 
town affairs, make appropriations, levy taxes, and finally, elect their 
town officials, chief among whom are tliree selectmen. In the past* 
as we shall see* the town had other functions besides these. The 
word town is the old English word for the rural community* and 
town institutions are historically continuous with English village 
institutions. 

The first colonists of New England settled close to the coast or 
in a few specially favored places inland, particularly the Connects 

'The present atxttunL is based on P. L. Huieh, "Changes in Ihe Structure 
and Function of a Rural New England Community since 1000," Fh.D. thesis* 
Harvard University, 1948. The author in grateful to Dr. Hitch for permission 
to use and quote his data. A description of this community as it was in mid- 
depression appears in C C, Zimmerman, The Change CortimuniJfy {1936), 
24H-70. where it is called “Indecisive Hamlet/" This name is ctirnbenome and 
misteodmg, The present author Ls responsible for choosing “Nilhowri" 
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cut Valley* The hill country of the interior was not covered with 
continuous settlements until surprisingly late, more than a century 
after the founding of Plymouth and Boston. Most of the chosen 
town rites were in high places, on the backs of ridges, on the sides 
and shoulders of hills, rather than in the valleys, HilUown “center,'* 
for instance, is at an altitude of about l r 00Q feet above sea level. 
No duubt the valley]and was low and swampy, the high ground 
much more easily cleared and titled. Whatever the reason for it, 
tile first settlements were seldom on the lowest land, though they 
tended to move down later. when the streams and their water 
power became important for industry. The settlements were on 
hilltops in a hilly country. From a time to which the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, they have been called the "hill 
towns/* And since it is one of them, we shall call the community 
we are going to study "Hilltown" though that is not its real name 
nor anything like it 

HXLO&WNi THE FIRST PHASE 

Hill town was incorporated as a town by the colonial legislature in 
1767, and its first town meeting met on July 3 of that year. At iluat 
time about one hundred and fifty' persons lived within its borders. 

Let us loot first at the political organization of Hilltown in the 
first years of its existence. In those days a town had many more 
responsibilities than it has now 1 and was much less circumscribed 
in its action by state and national laws. It built the schools and 
chose the schoolmasters, built the highways and provided relief for 
the needy. The town meeting acted as court of justice of first re¬ 
sort, most of our representative institutions begin as courts. It 
raised and provided for the periodic drill of a company of militia, 
the men who were soon to march to Concord and Bunker Hill, It 
elected and sent its representatives to the colonial and bter to the 
state legislature. Most important of all was the duty of the town, 
in town meeting assembled, to choose the minister of the gospel, 
provide for his livelihood, judge com plaints about his ministry. pun¬ 
ish undisciplined church members, and maintain the meetinghouse. 
State and church were one; the town as a political unit was indis- 
tmgulshable from the town as a religious unit-a single congrega- 
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tton, Calvinist in doctrine, ^Independent," that Is, Congregational, 
in its form of church government, For all these purposes, the town 
voted* assessed, and levied its own tastes. No wonder that member¬ 
ship in town meeting was a privilege. Not all inhabitants* not all 
adult males even, were members^onc had to meet certain properly 
qualifications—but a large majority of the men were eligibile to go 
to meeting. All of the items on the "warrant* 1 that served as notice 
and agenda for the meeting were shrewdly debated. In these de¬ 
bates each townsman became familiar with the character and hab¬ 
its of his fellows, and built up skill in self-expression and political 
management, hi alt these respects, HiIItown cannot have been much 
different from other New England towns of its time. 

The settlement of 11 ill town was late, compared with that of most 
towns in the neighborhood. It lay on no main road; it stood at a 
higher elevation than most, so that its weather was more severe. 
Its soil, though rich enough in the beginning, was shallow. The 
town contained feu r patches of level land and was heavily forested. 
This was marginal farmland in the eighteenth century and it has 
remained so up to now. Yet II ill town was from the outset a settle¬ 
ment of farmers, and until about 1900 each Hilltown farm produced 
the food needed for a family. Besides growing such basic crops as 
com, grain, and hay, each farm had a garden and an apple orchard* 
and kept pigs* cows* and chickens. With the continued growth of 
the surrounding communities, more and more of Hilltowns produce 
was sent to market and brought in a little cash, which was used 
to buy commodities like salt that could not be produced at home. 
But not until after 1900 were the farms predominantly commercial. 

Farm work was carried on by the family T which had as its nu¬ 
cleus then the same unit that it has today: a married couple and 
their children. But the household, the grt>up of people living under 
the same ruof T was a good deal larger than most modem house¬ 
holds* as the big farmhouses nf the early days will testify. Each 
couple had on the average more children than they do today; chil¬ 
dren were essential if all the farm work was to be done, especially 
in the years when the land was still being cleared. Parents* as they 
grew old, kept on living with their children. And every farm had 
at least one hired man, who was treated as a member of the family. 
In farm work* a rather strict division of labor was the rule; for in- 
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stance, the women were not expected to work in the fields, in con¬ 
trast to the practice of some peasant peoples of Europe, 

The Yankee tradition was one of self-reliance and independence 
(Its critics have used the words “suspicion" and "distrust") In 
theory a man should be able to take care of himself. In practice, 
especially in the early days of the settlement an individual house¬ 
hold would hardly have survived if it had not been able to rely, 
in certain tight spots, on the help of neighbors. Suppose a man 
wanted the frame of a bam raised, or had lost his plow oxen 
through no fault of his own, (Moral bktndessness was a great 
point ) Then the man's kinsmen and neighbors would get together 
to put up the frame or plow a field. Though there was no money 
payment for the work T the farmer was bound to provide food and 
drink in plenty for everybody that helped. Such were the New 
England "bees." 


ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE. NINETEENTH CENTURY 

From this brief view of the original constitution of Hiltown* we 
turn to its social history. The following tabic gives Hilltuwns popu¬ 
lation in roughly ten-year intervals from its founding to the present. 
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Many of the hill towns could show a population curve like this 
one. There was a fairly rapid increase up to 1800. This was the 
period of settlement, of getting the stones out of the fields and 
into the walls* of building the first big farmhouses. Thereafter the 
increase was slower* and the population reached a peak sometime 
between LS40 and 1850. We must note, for what significance it may 
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have H that the decades in which towns like this were most prosper¬ 
ous and populous were also the ones in which New England litera¬ 
ture and philosophy reached their full flower in Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Hawthorne. In the years following. Hill town lost so many 
people that in 1910 the population was no larger than it had been 
a century earlier. About 1910 population stabilised and lias re¬ 
mained fairly constant to this day. 

The conditions leading to this decline in population are not hard 
to find. In 1835 the first major railroads from Boston to its imme¬ 
diate hinterland were opened, and only six years later, in 1S4I, an 
all-rail connection was completed between Boston and the Middle 
West by way of Albany. Yankees hnd long been emigrating to New 
York, Ohio, and the tier of states beyond. Even today much of 
eastern Ohio, the old Western Reserve of Connecticut, looks Lite a 
gentler New England, and New England has left its stamp all over 
the Middle West. With the completion of the railroad, the stream 
of emigrants became a flood, and in the nest decade the popu¬ 
lation of Hill town and most of its neighbors began to decline. The 
emigrants, moreover, may have come from the most fertile part of 
the population, so that the long decline may have been a result 
not only of sheer emigration but also of the lower natural birth 
rate characteristic of the people who stayed at home." New Eng¬ 
land s greatest export has always been men, and its most striking 
monument the abandoned farm. The rail connection to the Middle 
West made emigration easier; it also made emigration more neces¬ 
sary, for soon the produce of the fertile prairies came into competi¬ 
tion in eastern markets with that of the hill towns. The practicability 
of marketing grain and cattle grown on rooky New England farms 
came to an end. Only specialties like dairying and chicken fanning 
could long survive and provide the farmers with a cash crop to eke 
out their bare subsistence. Hilltown s shallow soil, already impov¬ 
erished, had dearly become marginal. 

If agricultural New England declined after the lS4G*s p industrial 
New England was still on the rise, It lias been said that the Yankee 
—the word is used m New England in the special sense of a New 

*See W. H. Basil. "Fasten Inflyendn^ Family and CnmmAiPity OrgtaniKj- 
eimli in a New England Town, 1730 tu 194ft,'" Ph.D. thesia* Harvard University, 
1941, pp. 125-S2. 
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Englander of colonial, usually English, descent—was never really a 
Farmer in the sense that a FrendvCanadian is one: he was not at¬ 
tached to the soil. The Yankee originally came from industrial areas 
of England, industrial, that is, by the standards of the seventeenth 
and not the twentieth century * He was a tradesman squatting on 
the land and working it, but always ready to leave if opportunity 
offered. At any rate, household industry was active in old-time 
New England. Every farm was in some measure a shop, where. In 
the slack time of winter, furniture, shoes, and small articles of hard¬ 
ware were turned out. One of the former selectmen of Hi) hewn 
described the arrangements in force toward the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century: 

Every farm had a workshop. It might have been a whole ell or fust a 
room, or even a separate shed. Whenever anyone would go to town, he 
would bring back □ load of boot tops and soles to be pegged. The head 
of the house, his wife, tike suns and daughters, and even the hired man, 
all of them were expert in pegging shoes. The farm provided most of 
the necessities of life. From these workshops would come die extra cash 
which bought luxuries and built up savings accounts. It provided a mar¬ 
gin between bare subsistence snud fairly comfortable living—mind you, 
we had to work for a living all right. Just as sure as God made apples, 
everybody had to work. But Hilltown was prosperous. Transportation 
was slow everywhere, and the fact that Hifltown was not close to the 
big cities did not seem to make much difference. Then came a change. 
They began to manufacture footwear hy machine, and the machinery 
was set up in Lynn and Brockton and other cities like that, not out 
here in the country. There was nothing wo could do about iL D 

Thus Hilltown went through at least one of the main stages of 
industrial organization, the "putting-out* system. Under this system 
the industrial worker got raw or partly finished materials from 
some central distributing point, worked them up further, or partly 
assembled them, in his home, and then took them back to the 
central point, from which they would be once more "put out M for 
the completion of another operation. The worker was paid by the 
piece. During the course of the nineteenth century, this system 
was replaced by the factory. Power-driven machinery was first in- 

1 G. C- Unmans, “The Pnritans and llle Clothing Industry in EnizLind " Kew 
En*w Quarterly XIII < l&W* 519-29- 

& Hutch, thesis ITB- 
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troduced into the cotton textile industry of New England. It was 
soon applied to other trades; mills sprang up at likely places along 
the brooks and rivers and employed a population already accus¬ 
tomed to domestic industry . The Mil I towns began to supplant the 
Hilltown s, In particular, three large Factory communities grew up 
within twenty miles of Hilltown itself, a fact which in part ex¬ 
plains Hill towns decline in population. 

Hilltown was not left altogether behind in the new development. 
Water power was available, and in time small tinware and blanket 
factories were built. But the chief inducement for industry to enter 
the town was the forests. Throughout the nineteenth century saw¬ 
mills were active, and fust before the Civil War six small plants 
turned out various wooden products such as furniture and carriages. 
A few French-Catiadians and Nova Scotians came to work in the 
woods. Hi 11 tow ns industrial prosperity reached its climax in the 
middle of the century, but even at that time only about one-third 
of the population was supported by manufacturing. Afterwards the 
importance of manufacturing steadily diminished, and even the ar¬ 
rival of a minor railroad line in IS74 did not stimulate a revival. 

SCHISM IN THF. CHUUCH 

These were the main events of Hilltown’s soda! history in the 
nineteenth century, except for two crises of a different kind* the 
Unitarian controversy and the Civil War, The oneness of church 
and state, characteristic of the town at its founding, was dissolved 
in the first quarter of the century. The Unitarian movement, whose 
manifesto was William Ellery Chaim ing's Baltimore sermon of 
1S19, challenged doctrines that had been central not only in Calvin¬ 
ism but in all Christian belief: the doctrines of original sin and the 
divinity of Christ, The Unitarians, making God less because they 
made man more, asserted the mere humanity of Christ and denied 
the original depravity of man. The dethronement of Jesus broke 
tip the Trinity; hence die members of the new sect were called 
Unitarians—believers in the unity of the Godhead—in distinction 
from the adherents of the old faith, who were Trinitarians, 

From an original focus in Boston, the new faith spread quickly 
across New England- Since church affairs in every town were under 
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the control of the town meeting, the Unitarians, as soon as they 
commanded a majority, were able to control the meetinghouse and 
its equipment, eject the minister if he did not conform to their 
views, and leave the faithful of the old religion, now called Congre¬ 
gationalism. without any place to worship unless they chose to lis¬ 
ten to heresy. This is just what happened in Hilitown, The Uni¬ 
tarians were a majority in town meeting and took over control of 
the meetinghouse and its affairs. The Congregational minority 
formed, in 1827. a new society, The First Calvinistjc Society of Hill- 
town, and after a time built a new church, Finally, in 1S3S, a third 
denomination, the Methodist, entered the town, and the schism of 
Puritanism was complete. In the end, by act of the state legislature, 
the town meetings were deprived of all power to regulate church 
affairs. 

Antagonism between the sects is said to have been strong. "Hie 
Unitarians are the devils own people," the Congregational minister 
declared from the pulpit in 1S80, One faithful churchgoer may 
have been too dramatic in saying, “It was almost a crime to speak 
to another church member on the street. When 1 was a kid they 
were just as stiff-necked as they could be. If you were not in their 
church you were out.” “Each society thought the other wrong,” 
said another.* We arc apt to think that the choice of a church, 
among people brought up in the Protestant tradition, » a matter of 
individual conscience. No doubt it is. But it is certainly also true 
that the membership of churches, in Hilitown as in Boston, tended 
to correlate roughly with that of certain social groups. A large port 
of the upper class was Unitarian; the persons who remained faith¬ 
ful to the old creed were apt to stand somewhat lower in the social 
scale, and the Methodists lower still. 

The religious convictions of Hilltowners were strong, and so were 
their political convictions, if we can judge by their readiness to back 
up belief with action. One hundred and twenty Hilitown men 
served in the Union Army in the Civil War and, of these, forty -one 
were killed in action or died in the service. No American towu of 
recent times has Iiad to stand a drain like this. 7 

* Hatch, thesis. 209-10. 

T C. G. Zimmerman, The Changing C^rnmumt^, 1L50. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Let us tuna now to Jess formally organized activities. We have 
a]read)- mentioned the bees* at which a group of neighbors would 
collaborate in particukrly difficult tasks, and which were, in Hill- 
town as in most old-time rural communities, occasions for a party 
as well as for necessary work. But there were many activities still 
more purely **sociaI/ “Years ago/ one old townsman said, ‘Yhore 
was more interest in each other on the farm. Neighbors would run 
in/ As another put it, “There were great arguments over politics, 
bul there didn't seem to be any real grievances of one neighbor 
against another/ Or again, H We always had good times. There was 
something doing most of the time. We had skating and sleigh-ride 
parties, and inside we had charades." To the kitchen, the only room 
in the farmhouse that was warm in winter, company came for 
“kitchen junkets/ Spelling bees, organized, except for the activity 
itself* just like the farm bees, brought crowds to the district schools: 
'The school was the only building big enough to hold them/ * In 
evaluating these comments we must allow for some idealization of 
the past* but we must also note the large number of different social 
events that were held. 

In those days a Hilltowner visited one of the industrial cities of 
the county as seldom as three times a year, and the social life within 
the town was intense in inverse measure. Hie three general stores 
xvere favorite meeting places for the men. One of the old-timers 
said, "On a Saturday night there were ten men at least Twenty 
or thirty would be in or out. We didn't play no cards because we 
didn't want it to be a hang-out, * , * They used to say everything 
for town meeting was decided at Litchfield's, but it wasn't really, 
no more than at Willard's/ s Besides the general stores, several of 
the fraternal orders had vigorous chapters in town which provided 
further occasions for meetings of fellow townspeople. 

Each of the three churches* moreover, supported a women's or¬ 
ganization, a young people's club, and a Sunday school. The Uni¬ 
tarians went further and formed a society, the Social Union* that 
included both men and women and held biweekly socials. These 

a Hatch, thesta* 25541 

■ thid. T 251. Personal names have been changed. 
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groups carried out works of charity and raised money for the church 
at church suppers and other meetings that were at once social and 
practical in purpose. In fact each congregation was a united social 
group, and every family in town was identified with one of them. 

As late as 1900, people in Hilltown knew each other well, if not 
in person then at least by reputation. Families had heen in town for 
as much as four generations, and their standing in relation to one 
another was pretty well established. Although in Hilltown as else¬ 
where in America the lines between classes were so vague that a 
student of society would have difficulty, with a few persons, in as¬ 
signing them definitely to one class rather than another, yet three 
main social classes were recognized: a smallish upper class, a large 
middle class, and a lower class made up partly of hired men and 
partly of the Frendi-Canadians and Nova Scotians who had come to 
work in the forests. The factors Unit determined social rank can 
best be seen in the upper class, which was made up of the families 
whose heads were the substantial farmers or merchants in town 
and owned the big white houses along Main Street. These were 
also the men who took rhe lead in town enterprises and held the 
chief town offices, such as selectman, treasurer, chairman of the 
school board, and representative in the state legislature. One lead¬ 
ing family was the chief influence in the Unitarian church; another 
supplied deacons for the CongregationaUsts. Townspeople had in 
mind a clear picture of the qualities that made a good citizen; in 
the upper class, possessions* a high level of morality, and actual 
leadership all reinforced one another in agreement with the norm. 


ECONOMIC CHANCES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Although the town had reached the end qf a Jong period of de¬ 
clining population, during which it had lost almost half the number 
of its inhabitants at its most prosperous era, die old order of tilings 
in Hilltown was still, in the year 1900, substantially intact. By the 
year 1945, when the study we have been reporting was completed* 
great changes had taken place. 

As we have seen, Hilltown had never been a rich farming com¬ 
munity. The shallow soil had been misused for one hundred years 
Yet even in 1900 a large part of the food needed to Support a family 
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was still grown on the faun* From that time on, Yankee farmers be¬ 
came incieasingjy unwilling to accept the standard of living asso¬ 
ciated with subsistence farming. And if they could not maintain 
what they believed to be a reasonable standard by concentrating on 
a cash crop, they would nnt farm at all. Today most Hilitowsi farms 
specialize in milk or poultry; There are more fowl than in 1900, 
and more cows (though not as many as in 1850), but tile owner¬ 
ship of fowl and cows is in fewer hands* No longer does anyone 
keep pigs and maintain an orchard as a matter of ordinary good 
farm management. As the older Yankee families have died out. the 
farms have become larger; there are fewer of them, and they are 
acquired more often by purchase than by inheritance. Although 
good roads, trucks and the growth of population in the factory 
cities around Hill town have increased the chances of success in 
specialized farming* they have also made the farms much more de¬ 
pendent than those of the last century on factors of supply and de¬ 
mand that are beyond local control. The cost of feed, the price of 
milk and chickens are determined outside Hill town. 

The history of fanning in Mint own lias been complicated by the 
Finns. From the middle of the nineteenth century, when a few 
Irish arrived, there had always been ethnic minorities In town, but 
they had never been large. The Irish soon moved away or inter¬ 
married with the Yankees. The French-Canadians and Nova Scon 
tians* who came to work in the woods, left town again with the de¬ 
cline of the lumbering industries. But the Finns were different They 
first came to Hilltowu in IS98. not straight from the old country 
but from New England Industrial cities, where they worked in the 
mills until they had saved enough money to buy at cheap prices the 
farms tliat Yankees were ready to abandon. In the old country they 
had been used to tilling a hard, cold, forested earth. They were 
fanatically ambitious to get ahead in the world and, to do so, were 
willing to work hard and at a low standard of living- This did not 
mean that they were any more ready than the Yankees to maintain 
a peasant economy. Simply as a means of saving money they sub¬ 
sisted as far as possible on food raised on the faun, but their me Eh* 
ods were those of commercial farming. They restored to good 
heart the wasted soil, and many of them went on to make good 
profits from dairying and poultry raising. The original Finnish set- 
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Hers were followed by others until, tn 1945, about one quarter of 
Hill towns papulation was of Finnish descent 

In order to cut down the size erf the group with which wc must 
deal and which is already too large, we shall for the most part leave 
the Finns out of our description of Hilltowm In doing so. we have 
the justification that the Finns for many years lived as a community 
apart from the rest of the town. The Yankees had always been re¬ 
luctant to take in outsiders and were particularly unwilling to ac¬ 
cept "foreigners* like the Finns, who had 21 different language, so¬ 
cialist sympathies, and a lower standard of living. The attitude of 
the Yankees was one of mingled suspicion and jealousy of the Finns' 
success in farming. The Finns have had hardly any part in the polit¬ 
ical control of town affairs, and do not seem interested In having 
any. In the younger generation, whose members were brought up 
together in the public schools, the association between Finns and 
Yankees is much closer, and the attitudes of the ethnic group have 
come to be scarcely distinguishable from those of other Americans, 
As we haVe said, the Finns never intended to remain peasant farm¬ 
ers, and today the ambitious young Finns are just as ready as any 
of the Yankees to leave town and pursue better opportunities else¬ 
where. 

If the Finns have kept farming alive in H ill town h no one has been 
able to do the same for industry. After failing for many years to 
show a profit the blanket mill finally burned down; die furniture 
factories have consolidated with larger establishments ebewhere; 
the shoe shops have gone. Only two sawmills remain, and only at 
times of unusually heavy demand can they compete with western 
lumbering. Tliis does not mean that Hilltown has run out of trees, 
A visitor would think it particularly heavily wooded. But the second 
growth is scrub oak and pine, the kind of timber, suitable only for 
cordwond. that grows when trees are cut without thought of their 
replacement. 

The old hotel has gone; the railroad no longer keeps the ex¬ 
press office open. The automobile and truck have put an end to 
Hilltown as a retail center. People drive to the nearby cities to do 
most of their shopping. Besides the Finnish Co-operative and a 
small chain grocery store, where people buy in limited amounts 
the supplies needed from day to day, only one of the general stores 
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remains, and no effort has been made to keep its salesroom and 
stock up to date* which has had the unintended but favorable re¬ 
sult that summer visitors patronize the store because they find it 
quaint. But if the automobile has almost destroyed retail trade* it 
has also brought people into the town. Hill town has become a 
Jower-middle-elas.s suburb of the neighboring industrial cities be¬ 
cause it is within easy commuting distance and because, in its state 
of decay* rents are quite low. Without this immigration* the popula¬ 
tion of the town would have declined even more than it has. The 
commuters have little connection with, or interest in, town activ¬ 
ities, but we shall consider them a part of the town. 

POLITICAL ANT RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 

What has been the fate of town activities? Except on extraor¬ 
dinary occasions, town meeting is sparsely attended. The selectmen, 
the lesser town officers, and thirty or forty others come. Town 
meeting don't amount to that*" says ft town officer with a snap of 
bis fingers, 'Town meeting is an awful dull affair,'™ another com¬ 
plains, '‘One out of ten knows what he's voting for. The fact 
is that activities once controlled by the town have become too big 
and expensive for it to handle now. In the automobile age, roads are 
no longer the responsibility of the town alone: in 1945 it paid less 
than half of the cost of road repair, the balance being made up by 
the slate. The same is true of the schools, and Hill town, too small to 
support a high school of its own* sends its high-school students by 
bus to a neighboring city. Nor, by modem standards, is a town poor 
farm a respectable way of dealing with relief, especially when 
most of the relief funds arc supplied by state and federal govern¬ 
ment, The sums of money that Hill town must appropriate every 
year for these purposes are practically dictated by the outside 
agencies that can withhold their share of the costs if the town does 
not do as it is told. The items on the warrant cannot be understood 
without reference to the state and federal statute books. Under 
these circumstances, the prestige of holding town office has de¬ 
clined Few elections are contested* and once in office a man stays 
there as Jong as he wishes. 

** Hatch, thesis, 192. 
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More serious still is the indifference qF townspeople to dishonesty 
in their officers. Since ISSS, for instance, no less than sis town tax 
collectors have run off with town money, but as the years have gone 
by the reactions of people to Lite theft of public funds have changed. 
In the two cases that occurred before 1900, the lost money was nv 
paid to the town, in the first case by the widow of the thief and in 
the second by three leading members of the community, who Itad 
Signed his bond. The men themselves never came back to town, and 
no one would have spoken to them if they had. In the most recent 
case, the las collector took $3,000, spent a year in the reformatory, 
anil then returned to Hilitown, where ho was cordially received, A 
bonding company made good the loss. 

The Methodist church has disappeared, both building and con¬ 
gregation; the buildings of the Congregational and Unitarian 
churches still stand, but the faithful are few. The Unitarians can no 
longer support a full-time minister, and a small endowment fund 
yields just enough interest to keep the church fabric in repair. In 
THi the Congregational church, with the aid of the stale missions 
fund, was able to pay its minister $2-3 50 a week. The minister was 
obviously one of the poorest men in town, 

His parishioners regard him as a poorly paid servant, and the deacons 
take pleasure in cxcrriifng their authority over him. The church p ays the 
minister partly in cordwood, and admonishes him not to keep the kitchen 
stove going except far meals- In sis of the coldest winter weeks he 
burned a cord «f wood. (Most householders burned three or four.) The 
deacon was indignant; "Something is wrong somewhere. J guess 111 call 
*' ,heTI1 this evening to see if they keep the damper open. It should be 
fixed so there's only enough space to lei the smoke out." 11 

Only very young ministers or those who have been failures else¬ 
where will stand for treatment like this. None of the Protestant 
churches is attended by more than thirty persons on Sunday As for 
lay leaders, in 1900 every one of the half-dozen outstanding men in 
town was a church trustee. Today no leading man is prominent in 
a church or even a regular churchgoer. The affairs of the churches 
are in the hands of a few elderly women, descendants of families 
that once were highly respected but are now disappearing, 

n ILili;!;* llicsih, 212, 
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Since the turn of the century* the old Yankee families have been 
dying ctil. Let us look at some of the facts. In 1900 twenty Yankee 
families had sons who might have carried on the family farm or 
business; only five did so, and of the five only one was followed in 
torn by his son. Out of fifty houses identified with particular fam¬ 
ilies fifty years ago* only three are now occupied by members of the 
same families. Finally* only seventeen families whose ancestors 
lived in town in 1800 now remain there. Fewer of the nld lineages 
are represented, and those that remain have decreased in size. But 
when we -say “dying out,” we mean dying out so fax as HilHown is 
concerned. To be sure; Yankee families today may produce fewer 
children, on the average, than they did in the past* but the greater 
part of the loss in Hilltown lias come from youngsters leaving town 
to get jobs elsewhere, One man said of an old Yankee whose farm 
had been taken over by a Finn: “John Adams died on the farm; 
there were no children to take over. All the boys went to shops m 
the big cities. They were mechanically indimxj. Lind factory work 
seemed to appeal to them more than farming," A former selectman 
said; “As the mills moved out of Hilltown a lot of the old families 
moved too; the young folk went to the cities to get jobs. With the 
shift in pupillation* a new group of people came into town, though 
the number that moved out was greater than the number that came 
he In 1900 no Hilltown gtrl was employed out of town; since 
that time the women have left towm in even greater numbers than 
the men. The fact is that, as we have seen, the population of 11 tJl- 
low r n has remained practically constant for the last fifty years. The 
loss in the old families has been made up by the influx of Finns and 
of city workers looking for cheap housing and easy commuting. 

There is evidence that social activity is impoverished compared 
with that of fifty years ago. The Fraternal orders have left town; 
young people s dubs continue, not because the young feel any spon¬ 
taneous enthusiasm for them but because they are backed by adults; 
a few p dubs for older women are active. On winter evenings, only 
one or two men sit in the general Store* and they are present only 

"lhid. w 45. 
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for the sake of the wood fire. "It isn't a place to visit now. Folks 
just wait here for a car to go to work in, that's all," the proprietor 
says. 13 The only local event that attracts large numbers of persons 
is the Weekly dance at the Finnish Co-operative. But even on these 
occasions, a couple spends only a short time at the dance and then 
goes off to another dance or gets a drink in the car or a tavern. Sev¬ 
eral bars and movie houses in neighboring cities see more H illtown¬ 
ers an average evening than any meeting place in Hiiltown itself. 
Said one informant, a sociable person herself, "In twenty years in 
Hiiltown. I I rave never been invited out for a meal. J have .been in¬ 
vited into a resident's house once. People never exchange meals. It's 
too much work. They never Ivive people in for tea because three 
meals a day is enough to get ready." 14 

The social impoverishment seems particularly great In the upper 
class. Many of these families have no children, or the children have 
left home for good. They rarely entertain guests, partly, perlinps, 
because they have do tradition of entertaining, partly because there 
are, every year, fewer persons in town that are their social equals. 
We might expect that the Hiiltown upper class, cut off from com¬ 
panions at home, would associate with upper-class people of neigh¬ 
boring towns and cities, but the fact is that, in his general level of 
living, a man who is upper-class in Hiiltown is middle-class else- 
wliere. When he leaves town, he goes, literally and socially, down¬ 
hill. 

The standards of morality in relations between the sexes have 
changed from what they were fifty years ago. Then the boys and 
girls bad, in theory', free choice in the matter of a marriage partner. 
In practice choice was limited. Social contacts, restricted to rather 
few persons but intense within this group, and the dear recognition 
of the social standing of every family in relation to the others, 
brought it about that a persons range of choice was narrow, al¬ 
though his chances of finding a compatible partner-compatible in 
social rank and backgrmind-were high within this range. What¬ 
ever the reason, the results seem to have been good, if one takes 
the stability of marriage to he good. In 1900 divorce was imequiv- 

■* HjIlT. thesis, £ 81 , 
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ocally condemned, and only one divorced person lived in IJiI]£own a 
an outcast from the church and from everyday society. In 1945 
there were twenty-three such persons, in all social classes, and no 
stigma was attached to them. 

About 1900 three cases of forced marriage occurred in the town* 
The women concerned suffered from the ill will of the community; 
two of them arc stiU in town and lead exemplary lives, but they still 
keep themselves apart from other people. In the younger genera¬ 
tion, however, seven young women in die upper and middle groups 
are known to have been pregnant before marriage. They try to hide 
nothing; their families have nothing to say against them, and gen¬ 
eral knowledge of their difficulties has not hurt their social stand- 
mg 

When a boy takes a girl out to the movies or a dance halI H pleas¬ 
ant conversation and good companionship are not considered a suffi¬ 
cient return far her to make, nor is the date a part of courtship lead¬ 
ing to marriage. "The girl is expected to 'come across 1 or "put it 
cut/ H and the girl who, by these standards, cheats her escort gets 
few dates. “There is a common pooling of information among boys. 
No conventions of Victorian gallantry’ restrain young men from a 
frank discussion of their dating experiences. The expression is heard : 
1 paid for her dinner and I didn't get a damn thing out of her. 1 “ ,s 
The investigator who wrote the report on Hilltown says—and the 
attitudes of townspeople may have more variation than he indicates 
—that no one disapproves very strongly of sex relations before mar¬ 
riage. file tone of discussion is one of amused tolerance. “There T s 
not a single girl in town who hasn't had a taste of it before she's 
married," Is one remark often heard. Others are: “It makes them 
cranky if they don't get if; and "If a girl goes out with a fellow 
and wants to, that's OK, but she shouldn't go with one fellow one 
night and three the next” lfl The nearest thing to an old-fashioned 
moral standard is a holier- than -thou attitude on the part of a few 
old defenders of tile Calvinist dogma. But these people do not shun 
the sinners nor avoid the thought of evik Instead they discuss ex¬ 
haustively the details of their neighbors' trespasses. We are not 

100 , 1 . 
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passing judgment on present standards but only noting that there 
lias been a change. 

Fifty years ago, the social Standing of every family in town was 
pretty well established. By 2945. no such consensus remained. The 
persons willi whom the investigator worked in trying to elucidate 
the social organization had been in town for more than twenty-five 
years and were scions of families I hat had lived there much longer, 
yet none was able with any confidence to place people in an order 
of relative social standing. They were not often ready to answer tile 
question: "Is the Jones family better thought of than the Smith 
family?" It was not that no language fur talking about social classes 
was available. People did not think in terms of "class," "society." 
‘'rank.'’ and “prestige," but they had their own words for the same 
things. The real reason for their failure was that accepted standards 
no longer existed on which an estimate of a family's standing could 
he based. This, again, did not mean that people hud no definite 
opinions alwnt their neighbors, it did mean that these opinions im¬ 
plied no general standard by which an individual or a family might 
be evaluated. Opinions, in fact, were apt to he contradictory. Only 
three families—riot all uld families—were accorded high prestige, 
and only a very few more, which made no pretense of living up to 
any community standard, were generally admitted to stand at the 
bottom ol society. The bulk of the townspccple-atiout nine-tenths 
of them—fell into a middle group where distinctions could be drawn 
much less easily. We must remember tlu.it the town had become a 
iuwer-midd le-ciass suburb of larger urban centers. 

Hilltown still looks as a New England town ought to look; white 
churches, green elms, classic houses, and all. But the activities that 
created the setting are dead. The churches are deserted; many of 
the farms are abandoned; the families that once kept up the houses 
on Main Street are represented now by the spinsters and the child¬ 
less; the other town institutions cany out only a small part of what 
was once their duty and their pride. 

ANALYSIS 

In the last few pages of this chapter, we make, as usual, an analy¬ 
sis of our case in the language of our conceptual scheme. For two 
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reasons the analysis will not: be lengthy. First* die material itself is 
familiar. The decay of New England has been an object of de¬ 
lighted study for man} 1 outsiders and even, since they are a per- 
verse breed p for New Englanders themselves, the delight being in 
proportion to New England's conviction that it is superior to other 
parts of the country* Perhaps these analysts have been more ready 
to count the Yankees out than the facts warrant and no claim is 
made here that HiUtown ts typical of New England, but no one can 
deny the interest that the question of Yankee degeneracy has 
moused. Second* we have described Hill town briefly, although the 
town is rather large For a "small group. " We have not been able to 
go into great detail, and our analysis must accordingly make only 
the most simple and obvious points. Our chief purpose is to show 
that the problem of social disintegration can be studied with the 
some analytical tools as those we used, in earlier chapters* to study 
the problem of social integration or “build-up,” The one process is 
the negative of the other. 

THE EXVIflOttMENT 

Following our regular procedure—and its effectiveness lies in its 
regularity, like a net that makes sure that if any fish are lost the) 1 
wtl] he small—we shall look first at changes in the environment in 
which f[illtown as a group has survived. All these changes have 
been mentioned; we need only cite them briefly- In the Erst place* 
the Hilltowners themselves brought about important changes in 
their physical environment. The land was cleared; the barns and 
houses built. The soil, once quite rich but always shallow, became 
depleted beyond the possibility' of recovery by ordinary Yankee 
methods of farming. The forests wen cut off, only timber for cord- 
wood remaining. 

Many other important changes* outside the control of H ill town- 
ers T took place in the physical and technical environment In par¬ 
ticular, transportation was improved in scope, speed, and earning 
capacity far beyond anything known at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Perhaps the most important event m the social his¬ 
tory of Hi!!town, and even in that of New England, was the open¬ 
ing cf through railroads to the Great Lakes and the Ohio Valley. 
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This meant that the products of Hill town farms and shops had to 
compete in a national market with the products of richer areas. 
Later the appearance of the hard-surfaced road, the automobile, 
and the truck hastened the same process, hut at the same time en¬ 
abled Hilltowners to sell perishable produce, such as milk and 
chickens, more widely than they had before, and, with the rise of 
factory towns in the neighborhood, allowed them to sleep in town 
but work and play outside. 

The physical and technical changes in the nation at large stimu¬ 
lated change in another field, the national standard of living. By a 
national standard of living we do not mean actual expenditures for 
different kinds of goods, but the scale of expenditure that many 
people feel to be appropriate; the standard of living is one of the 
norms of a society. Suppose the people of one part of the country— 
Hollywood is a good example at the present day—are able to buy 
certain kinds of houses, clothes, gadgets, and entertainment that 
other people have not yet enjoyed. The knowledge of this fact is then, 
in one way and another, transmitted to. and acts as an influence on, 
the people of hundreds of other communities. They develop a new 
level of aspiration for the enjoyment of material goods. Certainly 
the rising standard of living of the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies taught the Hilltowners to aspire to something better than 
subsistence farming. And natiunal standards in such matters as road 
maintenance, poor relief, and children's schooling became so high 
that Hill town could not meet those standards without help from 
uutside. A concomitant of a rising standard of living is an increase 
in the scope and power of state and national govern meat 

Finally, the Hilltowners were communicants in what the anthro¬ 
pologists would call New England culture. Its norms, far from 
checking the influence of rising living standards, encouraged Yan¬ 
kees to attain them. This effect of the cultural environment may 
be hard to describe but It cannot be ignored. We have said that 
the Yankees were, in effect, mere squatters on the land, content to 
till the soil only so lung as no better opportunity presented itself. 
Unlike the French-Cai radians, they were not indoctrinated in de¬ 
votion to family, land, church, and tradition. Instead, their spiritual 
leaders, from John Wycliffe through Calvin to Emerson, had taught 
them for centuries the value of self-reliance and individual decision 
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m the conduct of life. Translated from the spiritual plane to the 
half-conscious assumptions of everyday life* conveyed from parent 
to child, from teacher to pupil, from minister to churchgoer and 
even, for the Yankees were readers and their literature was nourish¬ 
ing, from writer to reader, this doctrine encouraged a conviction 
that every person should "make something of himself/' “get ahead 
in the world," and submit to no group controls that might prevent 
his attaining these ends. At times Yankees seemed to believe, not 
that wealth came next to godliness, but that the two were identical, 
YVe are not arguing that even the kind of norms taught to French- 
Canadians will keep men subsistence farmers in the face of a rising 
standard of living. After all, a norm alone is not enough to preserve 
behavior unchanged; controls must back up the norm. We are argu¬ 
ing that the norms instilled in Yankees positively encouraged them 
to pursue the characteristic goals of American civilization in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In short, the changes In the technical and physical environment 
made HiHtowners poorer, an comparison with othur people, than 
they had once been, while the changes in the cultural environment 
made them anxious to get richer. 

"lliE EXTERNAL SYSTEM 

We turn now from the environment to the external system of so¬ 
cial relationships in Hilltowm, that is, the relationships determined 
by the survival of the group in its environment. We will remember 
that the sentiments entering the external system are those that men 
bring to a group rather than those that result from their member¬ 
ship in the group. These sentiments are often called individual 
self-interest. It is clear that in the course of Hilltowns history, the 
number and strength of the sentiments that ted members of the 
group to collaborate with other members had declined. When the 
land had been cleared, and the bams and houses raised, the need 
for neighbors to work together became much less than it had been. 
As transportation improved, local industry 4 declined, and mill towns 
grew up round about, the interests of 11 illtowners led them to take 
part in organizations, such as markets and factories, outside the 
town rather than inside it* 
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At the same time, the number of activities that members of the 
group carried on together decreased. It is revealing just to count 
the number of activities in which Hill (owners collaborated with 
their fellow townsmen in the early part of die nineteenth century 
and then to count the ones that were still carried on in 1943. The 
farm bees hid gone; farming itself was in decline; the local indus¬ 
tries, first the small shops and then the factories, had been unable 
to survive; the general stores, once their customers began to trade 
in larger centers, lost money until finally only one of them was left. 
Though town government and town meeting remained, their activi¬ 
ties were greatly curtailed. Militia training and the management of 
church affairs had vanished a] t Esther; control of highways, schools, 
and relief was greatly reduced. Hilltown no longer sent its own rep¬ 
resentative to the state legislature—it was merely part of a larger 
electoral district. Fin ally, the church itself had been broken by 
schism. 

This does not mean, of course, that individual Hilkowners had 
nothing to do. It does mean that they had much less to do with 
other Hilltowners. As the number of activities that members of the 
group carried on together declined, so the frequency of interaction 
between members of the group decreased. The sentiments, activi¬ 
ties. and interactions of Hill (owners had become centrifugal rather 
than centripetal. 

THE INTERNAL SYSTEM 

The decline in the external system was accompanied by a de¬ 
cline in the internal. In studying the Hank Wiring Observation 
Room, we saw (3sat when the wiremera were "thrown together"' in 
the room, they soon developed "sock!" sentiments, activities, and 
interactions, over and above those necessary for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the wiring job itself. But if the process can run in one di¬ 
rection, it can also run in the other. As the frequency of interaction 
between the members of a group decreases in the external system p 
so the frequency of interaction decreases in the internet system . 
If we had known this nile and had been watching Hilltown at the 
turn of the century and afterwards, we should have been able to 
predict what happened. In □ comparison of the Hilltown of IS30 
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or even 1900 with the Hilltown of 1945, even the crudest observa¬ 
tions reveal an enormous impoverishment of social life. At the 
later date T there was much less informal visiting, and there were 
fewer parties. The decline was so great that some persons, particu¬ 
larly in the upper group, saw almost nobody outside of business. 
The fraternal orders disappeared, and the men stopped spending 
the time of day in the general store. The social occasions, such as 
church suppers, connected with the formal organs of Hilltqwn life, 
were much less frequent than they had once been. Even towm 
meeting and church services were sparsely attended. Once again, 
it is important to state, in order to avoid misunderstanding, that 
this does not necessarily imply any lack of social life on the part of 
individual Hilltownen, It does imply that a citizen of the town 
today has fewer contacts with other Hilltowners than his ancestor 
had in the past. And it may imply something more, namely that, 
inside I til! to wit or outside, the social life of an individual is made 
up of fewer occasions at every one of which substantially the same 
persons appear. There arc fewer groups that come near being 
exclusive, 

just as an increase in the frequency of interaction between the 
members of a group will bring about an increase in the intensity of 
the sentiments they feel toward one another, so a decrease in the 
frequency of interaction will firing about a decrease in the strength 
of interpersonal sentiments. In Hilltown this rule seems to have 
held good for sentiments of antagonism as well as for sentiments 
oF friendliness. Both retreated toward some neutral value. The 
words of informants suggest that, if there was less mutual good 
feeling in 1845 than in 1945, there was also, in certain fields, less 
mutual bad feeling. Certainly the attitudes of a townsman toward 
a member of a church different from his own were much more 
moderate. People were more nearly indifferent to one another. 
Again, this does not mean that people did not talk about one 
another. There is no evidence that gossip was in abeyance, but the 
gossip did not carry the same emotional tone. 

This we should have been able to predict from what we know 
already. We have seen in the Bank Wiring group, and it is a com¬ 
monplace of small-town life T that a sharp division into subgroups 
is quite compatible with a definite unity of the group as a whole. 
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We should expect then that, if the unity of the group as a whole 
disintegrates, the division into subgroups disintegrates too. Some¬ 
thing like this we find in Hilltnwn. If, in 1945, there was less pns* 
itive antagonism dividing one subgroup from another than there 
had been in 1845, this did not bring positive good feeling within the 
group as a whole but rather emotional indifference, that is* the ab¬ 
sence of social organization, 

NORMS AST> SOCIAL CLASS 

The emotional indifference of persons toward one another may 
increase through two processes, one direct and the other indirect 
Sheer decline in the frequency of interaction may be one: a man 
may have a hard time feeling strongly a hunt someone he does not 
see, but the decline may also affect sentiments through the medium 
of norms. No more than other aspects of the social system do norms 
exist in a vacuum. Norms—notions of proper forms of behavior-are 
not left untouched by real behavior* The degree to which norms 
are held in common by the memlsers of a group must bear a rela- 
bon to the frequency of interaction of the* members, and the 
definiteness of norms, to I he frequency with which the activities, 
whose standard form they describe, are repeated. Thus in Hill- 
town, as elsewhere, it decrease in the frequency of interaction be- 
hceen the members of a group and in the number of activities they 
participate in together entails a decline in the extent to which 
norms arc common and clear. In Hill town this process is best illus¬ 
trated in the decay of the Protestant churches, the guardians of the 
most important norms. Hie disintegration of the community led to 
a weakening of the norms and this la turn to a weakening of the 
churches. But the circle is vicious, and the weakening of the 
churches led to a further weakening of the norms. Through ritual 
and preaching; churches drill people in norms, so that any decline 
in the churches contributes to social disintegration, since fewer 
people get the old thorough training in social standards. We can 
recognize this process at work in Hilltown, while still admitting 
that a general decline in the attitudes supporting the Protestant 
churches in America contributed to the decline in this single com¬ 
munity. At least one point is clean in the Hilltawn of I 945 one 
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important factor in the indifference of persons toward one another 
was their lack of on accepted standard for judging one another s 
behavior. A person is ready to look down on someone who has acted 
wrongly, but what if there is no definition of wrong? 

The decline in the extent to which norms of behavior were clear 
and held in common by all members of the community lad an 
efFect on the class structure. Since wo have been dealing with the 
small group rather than with society at large, we have not yet had 
to face the phenomenon of social class. But our ideas can be easily 
extended to deal with it The relation Ijetween the social classes of 
a community and the community as a whole has much in common 
with the relation between subgroups and the group as a whole in 
any of the situations we have studied. First, a member of a given 
class interacts with members of that class more often than he does 
with members of other classes. In fact, class membership, like 
membership in any group, is defined by interaction. The inter¬ 
action is particularly Frequent in the internal system, so that, in 
trying to decide if two persons are members of the same class, we 
must pay more attention to whether they dine together than to 
whether they do business together. Second, a member of a given 
class resembles other members of that class in his activities more 
than he does members of other classes, fie will buy the same kind 
of house* wear the same kind of clothes and read the same kind of 
book as others in his class, in a hundred subtle ways his style of 
behavior will resemble theirs, Third, a member of a given class will 
share many of the sentiments of other members of the class, in 
particular, he will be apt to resent the assumed superiority of the 
classes above his Own* while yielding them at the same time a 
grudging admiration; and he will look down a little upon the classes 
beneath him. Fourth, there is often some agreement in the com¬ 
munity as to the ranking of the classes from top to bottom; one class 
is felt to be somewhat better than another. Fifth, this ranking is 
made according to the norms of the community, these norms rang¬ 
ing all the way from moral values and notions of what the “best" 
occupations are, down to standards of personal cleanliness* The 
more nearly a class realizes these norms, the higher, in general, it 
ranks, although in a large community the picture is complicated by 
the fact that the norms are many and no upper class lives up to all 
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of them equally well. Sixth, in any activity where members of dif¬ 
ferent classes participate, a member of a higher class is apt 10 orig¬ 
inate interaction for members of a lower one. This is on dement in 
the belief that upper-class people generally have better jobs than 
lower-class ones. Moreover, all the dements of social class are 
mutually dependent. To take a simple example, a duty chdd in a 
public school is apt for good reasons to be a lower^kss child. But 
the relationship between class membership and personal charac¬ 
teristics also works in the other direction. In an American com¬ 
munity, a child who is known to come From a lower-class family 
is apt to be called dtrty whether be is dirty or not tT It is tills mutual 
dependence of dements that makes class lines so hard to break- We 
will also note that these characteristics, used to define social class 
in a community, are the characteristics that wc have already used 
to define subgroups within a Larger unit 

Of these characteristics of social class, the most obvious in Hill- 
town was the relation between social norms and social rank. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, people had a clear idea of the 
qualities that made a "good, respectable citizen* and the ranking 
of the di Ife rent families in town, according to the degree in which 
they realized these norms, was well established. There were three 
main classes; the members of the upper class not only owned the 
best businesses > farms, and houses Ln town, but also maintained 
the highest moral standards and took the lead in the chief town 
activities: government and the church, ln 1945 no such class align¬ 
ment existed. One reason for the change was that Hdltown had be¬ 
come a lower- middle-class suburb of other communities, so that 
more people stood at about the same socio-economic level* but this 
was not the only reason. Townspeople were much less able than 
they had liten erne hundred years ago to rank their fellows on some 
such scale as respectability'. Only a very few families were recog¬ 
nized to be superior. The upper class stood no higher in its morality' 
than any other, and, with the decline in church and government, no 
longer exercised decisive leadership in town affairs. We can say 
then that m the number of activities carried out by the members of 
a group declines, the social ranking based on leadership in these 

** W. L. Warner, M. Meeker,, and K. Bells, Social CJcw fn Arneifcw. 
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activities trill became less definite. And we can also say that its the 
norms of a group decline in the degree to which they are clear to, 
and held in common by, all members of the group, so the ranking of 
members of the group will become less definite, 

SOCIAL CONTROL 

In Chapter 11 a simple but important paint was made: that social 
control is- not a separate department of group life- it is not a 
“function" tluit the group performs, or that someone performs for 
it Instead, control, to a greater or lesser degree, is inherent in the 
everyday relationships between the members of the group. Now it 
is dear that social control was weaker in the I fill town of 1945 than 
in the Hi 11 town of the nineteenth century. We do not have as much 
evidence as we should like, but we have enough. Reactions to the 
sexual irresponsibility' of the young and to the misappropriation 
of town funds were very different in the two eras. When the tax 
collector, a few years ago, went off with town money, he was, to he 
sure, caught and put in jail, hut $& far as the town was concerned, 
nothing happened. The townspeople did nothing to catch him, and 
no One in town felt bound to make good the Joss. When he got out 
of jail, he came hack to town and was received as though everything 
was the same as before; no one was indignant and refused to asso¬ 
ciate with him; his social standing did not suffer. In short his action 
had none of the social consequences it would have had in an earlier 
generation. Yet it is a definition of stable ec]Uilihriuni in a group 
that when a norm is violated something does happen. If a change 
takes place in a single element of behavior, there is a change in the 
other elements, and that of a certain kind; one tending to restore 
the previous state of the system. In the example we are using, the 
mere return of the funds would not have been enough to restore 
the previous state. If that had been enough, the equilibrium of Hill- 
town could have been preserved by a bonding company* Something 
more was needed; the supremacy of the violated norm should have 
been re-established, and this certainly did not take place. 

The reaction of the town to the pregnancy of young women be¬ 
fore marriage was ol much the same kind. But let us be perfectly 
clear. Although wc use, for convenience, such words as *tl ccline" 
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and ‘‘disintegration,” we are not taking a moral stand here. The 
point we are making is not that sexual continency in the young is, 
by absolute standards, a particularly valuable norm* but rather that 
it had once been a Hilltowu norm and in 1945 was one no longer. 
There are plenty of societies in which the young people enjoy sexual 
freedom before marriage and in which, at the same time, social 
control is strong. The norms of these societies are not those of old- 
time New England, and yet a breach of the norms* such as they are* 
is at once met by a strong reaction, Hilltowu, on the contrary, had 
been losing its old norms, and the controls associated with them, 
without acquiring others to take their place. No doubt we exag¬ 
gerate, but this seems to have been the general direction of change. 

We observe the fact that social control had weakened; if* more¬ 
over, social control is implicit in the relatiomhips of the social sys¬ 
tem, any change in the strength 0 / control must be determined by 
changes in the relationships. And this is just what we can begin to 
see in Hill town. Control ultimately is a matter of the punishment 
or reward of individuals. If social interaction is rewarding to a man, 
then loss of social interaction will hurt him. But if loss nf social 
interaction—that is t avoidance—does not follow a breach of a norm, 
where is the punishment, especially when, ns in Hill town, the fre¬ 
quency of interaction is low to start with? If the good opinion of 
his neighbors is a reward to a man, then a loss of their good opinion 
will hurt him r but if this loss does not follow a breach of a norm, 
where is the punishment? And how can it follow, when the norms 
themselves are not well defined? If social ranking in the community 
is not established, how can a man suffer loss of social rank? In 
short, the social system of Hilltpwn has become such as to bring 
very little automatic punishment upon a man if he departs From his 
existing degree of obedience to a norm. 

Moreover, a decline m control to such an extent that a man who 
commits a serious offense is not driven out of town probably im¬ 
plies also that a good citizen is less apt to bo kept in. If reward is 
the other side of punishment, a group that cannot induce the bad 
to leave cannot induce the good to stay, if a man enjoys working 
with others in a common enterprise, and cannot find one; if he 
wants to gain, by achievement, the good opinion pf his neighbors, 
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and there is no foundation, in a common body of norms; for that 
good opinion, then, in effect, his social system will not reward him 
sufficiently* and he will be apt to leave it Emigration from Hill- 
town, which was partly determined by changes in environmental 
conditions, must also hove been determined in part by changes in 
the social system. What we can see is that interaction, activity, 
sentiment, and norms in Hilltowu, unlike some other groups we 
have studied, were not working together to maintain the status quo 
or to achieve further integration of the group. Instead the relation¬ 
ships between the elements of behavior were such as to lead, in 
time, toward the condition Durkheim called anomie, a Jack of con¬ 
tact between the members of a group, and a loss of control by the 
group over individual behavior. Let us hasten to add, lest we be 
accused of a conservative bias, that changes in the status quo are 
not, in our view, always and necessarily in the direction of tinonif£ + 
Many people would see the problem of Hill town as a moral one: 
a weakening of the moral fiber of its inhabitants or, in some way, 
an increasing flabbiness in the community considered as a person. 
But surely we have learned that conscience itself is, in part at least, 
a function of the social circumstances in which conscience develops, 
and that for conscience to decide on action in accord with com¬ 
munity norms, the community must make conscience more, rather 
than less; easily able to choose right. Because Hill town still has a 
name, geographical boundaries, and people who live within the 
boundaries, we assume that it is stQJ a community and therefore 
judge that it is rotten. It would be wiser to see that it is no longer, 
except in the most trivial sense, a community at ail. 

The decline of a community means decreasing control by that 
community over individual behavior. Since the group can support 
the individual and help him to maintain his personal equilibrium 
under the ordinary shocks of life, this decline In control may mean 
damage to individual personalities, provided the individuals are 
members of no other community that will take up the slack. Extra¬ 
polating from Hilltnwn to modem America, or indeed to Lhe modem 
world, we recognize that what we have been studying is very com¬ 
mon. Civilization has fed on the rot of the village. This in itself is 
not the problem, it becomes a problem only when the organizations 
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to which the former Hilltowners go s such as the big new industries, 
faif to develop some of the characteristics that Hilltown once had. 
If they do fail, then the disorders of persona! behavior increase. To 
this question, the leaders of these organisations have, on the whole, 
failed to address themselves. 
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IN THE last chapter we made a distinction be¬ 
tween two kinds of social change in a group, calling one social dis¬ 
integration and the other social conflict Social disintegration is 
marked by a decline in the number of activities in which the mem¬ 
bers of a group collaborate, by a decrease in the frequency of in¬ 
teraction between these members, and by a weakening of the con¬ 
trol exercised by the group over the behavior of individuals:. Social 
Conflict is not necessarily marked by a decrease in the activities 
of the group and the interaction of its members* but it is marked 
by a weakening of control, though not the same kind of weakening 
as occurs in social disintegration* Instead, a subgroup comes into 
conflict with another subgroup or with the group as a whole. We 
made this distinction only for convenience, and not because we 
thought that the differences between the two varieties of social 
change were differences of kind rather than differences of degree. 
In the last chapter we studied a case of social disintegration: the 
community uf Hill town; in this chapter and the next we shall study 
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a case of sot in I conflict: The Electrical Equipment Company. Fol¬ 
lowing out usual procedure, we shall state the facts of the case in 
the present chapter and analyze the facts in the chapter following* 1 

THE PROBLEM 

The Electrical Equipment Company was engaged in the design 
and manufacture of special measuring devices for the electrical 
industry. It developed new instruments tailored to the individual 
needs of customers in a highly technical field, instruments ordered 
in small numbers and built at high cost In 1939, when the study 
that we shall describe was made, the firm employed about five 
hundred persons, and thus was small in size as American companies 
go; but what it lacked in size it made up for in the quality of its 
personnel. Most of the owners and officers of the company, as well 
as the salaried employees* were highly trained and professionally 
competent engineers, capable not only of designing new instru¬ 
ments but also of carrying out research and promotion. 

Our concern is with this upper group of men connected with 
the company, about forty in number. At the head of the firm was 
the president, surrounded by a small body of officers who made the 
final operating decisions and whom we shall speak of as the man¬ 
agement The management was almost i den Heal with the board of 
directors, and this bitter body was responsible in the usual way to 
the stockholders, many of whom were also employees of the com¬ 
pany. Below the management, the salaried employees were divided 
into two subgroups, each with its own duties. The so-called general 
engineers dealt with matters that were not engineering in the strict 
sense: finance, promotion, arid sales; while the design engineers, 
about one dozen in all* did a job that was much closer to the ac¬ 
cepted picture of engineering: they developed the designs for new 
instruments, tested the models, and made the drawings. 

The company had been successful. Through the depression years, 
from 1932 m 19.39, it had grown, though slowly. But the manage- 

1 The facts are drawn fimm C. M. Arensbenrig and D r Nlaegresar p “Deicrmi- 
nation of Morale in an Industrial Company/' App/ifd Anthropology, 1 (1942). 
12.-34- CmtcfuJ acknowledgment U marls to the imthors and to the editors oF 
Appfierf AnthropakiRif fur permission to quote bom this article and to repro¬ 
duce its ch.irn in modified form. The name of the company and of all persons 
within it Are fictitious. 
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ment was not altogether satisfied. It felt that one group m the Rrm, 
the design engineers* presented a problem. These men were well 
paid, and they freely admitted that they could not have done better 
for themselves financially in any other firm. Yet the management 
feared that they were not as contented as they might have been, 
and that any appreciable amount of discontent among them might 
hurt the enterprise as a whole, since their work was not just me¬ 
chanical but demanded enthusiasm, spontaneity, and an easy abil¬ 
ity to co-operate with thatfest of the organization. With these ideas 
in mind* the management, in 1939, called in two social scientists, 
Conrad Arensberg and Douglas Macgregor, to study the problem. 
They were not asked to suggest a solution but only to make a 
diagnosis by answering two questions: Were the design engineers 
really discontented? And if they were discontented, why were 
they? The report of the investigators is the basis of our case. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

In making their study, the social scientists used two methods: 
the interview and the questionnaire. In their hands, the interview 
came close to following what is now called the “nondirective" ap¬ 
proach. 2 That is, one of the investigators or the other had a talk 
with every member of the upper group in the company. The in¬ 
vestigator made no effort to direct the conversation toward any 
particular topic n certainly no effort to find out something '"wrong' 1 
that could bu righted. He assumed that the man he was talking to 
would choose his subjects in something like the order of their im¬ 
portance to him; and what was important to him was fust what the 
investigator wanted to discover. Broadly h each man was asked to 
describe "the happenings of his life in the company as he saw 
them." The stories he chose to tell and the language in which he 
told them were such as occurred to him and presumably had mean¬ 
ing for him, and not such as might have been put in his mouth by 
the investigator 

Questionnaires of two kinds were used to back up the interview 
datar first, a simple form of the familiar public opinion question- 

2 Set F. J. noethlisbergi-r Lind W. J. Dickson, Afurui^mirnl and tint Wfldtff, 
Chap, XIH J The Interviewing Method/* and C. fingers, Court&elhizg and Pay- 
chnthcmpif. 
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naire, designed to get quantitative data on attitudes in the com¬ 
pany i and second h a questionnaire about personal contacts ot work. 
In tine latter, each member of the upper group was asked to esti¬ 
mate how often each week he talked to each other member mid 
for how long a time on each occasion. In our language, the ques¬ 
tionnaire was concerned with interaction. Note that the public 
opinion type of questionnaire was used in connection with other 
methods of investigatioiL In the future; the results of opinion polls 
will increase in interest as they are brought into closer relation with 
the results of cither methods of social research. If the elements of 
behavior are interrelated, the methods of studying them must be 
interrelated also. 

NORMS AND OPINION IN THE COMPANY 

The problem, as management saw it; was the discontent of the 
design engineers-. The investigators therefore began by studying 
the state of opinion in the company h their purpose being to learn 
whether management's ideas about attitudes in the upper group 
were correct. First they analyzed the diffuse information they got 
from the Interviews and then they backed up their analysis with 
quantitative data obtained by the public opinion questionnaire. 

In their interviews, many members of the upper group, and par¬ 
ticularly the management, tried to describe the kind of intcq>er- 
sonal relations that they felt ought to exist in the company. They 
tried to express a norm of behavior. The company had begun as a 
very small concern, and it should, they felt, preserve the informal 
atmosphere natural in those early days. So the boast was made, 
as it is made m many small firms and, for that matter, in some 
big ones, that the company had no organ ration chart. Another 
formula often repeated was that "Tile competent man needs no 
supervision." A man’s authority was not to be "personal" but "func¬ 
tional" That is, if he did a certain kind of work and was skilled 
in doing it, that fact should give him authority in questions com 
coming the work, but no one should boss or be bossed. The execu¬ 
tives and research workers were all engineers, all members of a 
guild of experts, and in that guild, management felt, a mans com¬ 
mand of a specialty determined his range of authority. 
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Management held, then, that organization should he informal 
and official lines of authority should not be stressed. These norms 
were echoed, to a degree, by all members of the upper group and 
formed an official body of doctrine. Vet in their interviews the gen¬ 
eral and design engineers made comments showing that difficulties 
arose in the relation between official doctrine and actual behavior in 
the company. Some men, who showed they believed the lines of 
authority tu be as informal in fact as they were in theory, found in 
that informality a source of con file ting authority. They felt uncer¬ 
tain whether they should go ahead with the work they were doing; 
one member of the management might authorize it and another 
later countermand it An engineer in the company, these men felt, 
should have some supervisor whose advice he could take without 
fear of later contradiction. They felt the insecurity inherent in the 
Informal type of organization. Yet* on the whole, more men favored 
the llexibility of relationships than opposed it 

Some other men, while approving the company s norms, held that 
the norms were not maintained in practice. lf t as was claimed, the 
competent man needed no supervision, then either no attention was 
paid to the rule or there were no competent men in the company. 
The investigators parapliHLSed a number of characteristic comments 
as follows: 

Although it may be true that the competent man needs no supervision* it 
is obvious that no individual is completely competent in everything. It 
follows that that idea applied to tlmt area where the Individual is de- 
iHonstriibly competent. But* in practice, he is not given freedom tp make 
decisions even within that area. Them is little consistency with respect to 
the way his decisions are treated, A relatively major decision may be car¬ 
ried out without interference, and a minor one overruled. A decision with 
respect to the design of ass instrument may pass today without notice, but 
a decision of a very similar sort tomorrow may be violently criticized. 
One will tie told in private to carry out a given course of action. and that 
course of action will be criticized or even vetoed in public. 

The inconsistency of discipline, it was often said* arose because 
management tried to avoid unpleasant situations rather than deal 
with them. In private conversation, an officer of the company would 
agree with a man's ideas and then, as soon as he was gone* take 
steps to see that the ideas were not carried out. The officer would 
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not tell a man to his face that he was doing unsatisfactory work 
hut would not hesitate to criticize him to others. Finally, the belief 
was often expressed that, contrary to doctrine, the least competent 
man received least supervision. Some engineers were ready to point 
out men who had proved their incompetence in more than one job, 
but, nevertheless, had been given with each fob more responsi¬ 
bility and less supervision. In short, the men that made comments 
of this kind reached the same conclusions as the other group hut 
from a different point of view. They approved the theory of in¬ 
formal organization, but held that, because the theory was not 
carried ont in practice, the result was inconsistent and contradictor)' 
supervision. 

One set of norms, widely held in the company, had to do with 
the nature of supervision; another with the method by which de¬ 
cisions should be reached. All members of the upper group, in¬ 
cluding the management, said that the firm should be run along 
“democratic" lines, a corollary being that “Committee management 
is superior to individual management,“ and, as we shall see p the 
company was in fact organized as a pyramid of committees. But 
many members of the upper group asked whether the manage¬ 
ment really meant to be democratic in its methods. These men as¬ 
sumed that, if the firm were a true democracy t the employees, par¬ 
ticularly those who were also stockholders, would determine policy 
by majority vote, and the management would then carry out the 
policy. Some engineers thought that the directors were really fol¬ 
lowing democratic procedure, others that, although the intention of 
the directors was sincere, autocracy prevailed in practice. Some 
went further and argued that the directors wanted to give an 
impression of democratic control but had no serious idea of aban¬ 
doning autocratic power. These men felt that management would 
do well to state its philosophy frankly. And finally some held that 
management meant neither to be democratic nor to give that im¬ 
pression. The members of this group, small in number^ came mostly 
from the board of directors itself. 

Norms are not always unambiguous. Often the question is not 
whether norms conflict with realities but whether persons in differ¬ 
ent positions understand the norms in the same way. Such state* 
meats, current in the Electrical Equipment Company, as the fob 
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lowing; "No formal lines of authority; the competent man needs no 
supervision; formal roles are unnecessary encumbrances; commit¬ 
tee management is superior to individual management; the di¬ 
rectors are gradually handing over the management of the company 
to those within it that have proved their competence; the company 
belongs to the shareholders"—such statements did not mean to 
management what they could easily mean to other members of the 
upper group. Although management p without question, expressed 
in these words its sincere feeling that company activities and 
policies should be discussed as widely as possible by all concerned p 
it certainly did not feel that the final decisions should be taken by 
popular vote. And yet persons not members of management might 
easily assume that the statements did mean something of just tins 
sort. No criticism of the management is implied here. It meant what 
it said* but the words it used could bear more than one construction. 

ATTHWES OF MANAGEMENT AND THE DESIGN ENGINEERS 

Up to now we have been considering some of the norms held by 
the upper group in the company and some of the attitudes stimu¬ 
lated by the contrast between the norms and the reality of com¬ 
pany urbanization. Let us now separate tile tipper group into its 
contituent parts and study the opinions that management and the 
design engineers held toward one another. Management felt the 
design engineers were “prirna donnas." The phrase seemed to imply 
that a design engineer was interested in the instrument he hap¬ 
pened to be designing at the moment and in' matters of adminis¬ 
tration threatening his freedom of action but not in the welfare of 
the company as a whole. Management also held the design engi¬ 
neers to be ^temperamentaF; that Is, they allowed small annoyances 
to interfere with their work and spent their time looking for-and 
so of course finding—matters to complain about. Their indifference 
to the general welfare of the company was shown by their lack of 
concern with finance. sales, and the practical needs of the consumer 
and by their habit of spending months On an aspect of design that 
had only theoretical importance. Moreover, they disliked and 
shirked the necessary drudgery of making final working drawings. 

Naturally, the engineers did not take quite the same view of 
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themselves. They were ready enough to admit that they were indi¬ 
vidualists but not that they were heedless of broad company prob¬ 
lems, On the contrary, they showed their awareness of these prob¬ 
lems in the long discussions they held among themselves on mat¬ 
ters of design. If they expressed some dissent from management's 
policy, the reason was that management, In the democratic tradition 
of the company, had encouraged criticism. They themselves re¬ 
sented criticism only when it was incompetent. They agreed, of 
course, that the customer must be encouraged to describe what he 
wanted in the way of an instrument, but only an engineer, they 
contended, was capable of designing one that would meet the cus¬ 
tomer's needs. Sales and financial considerations should have no 
controlling influence on design, and persons in these fields should 
pay more attention to the engineers’ point of view. 

lioth management and the design engineers themselves had de¬ 
cided views about the morale of the latter. Both admitted that it 
was neither as bad nor as good as it might have been. No engineer 
made any complaint whatever about the pay he was getting. This 
issue was certainly not the one that made the co-operative spirit of 
the engineers something less than excellent. But many persons 
felt that the engineers had become disillusioned because the com¬ 
pany had promised them, when they were engaged, more than it 
could ever give. The company had the reputation of being an engi¬ 
neer's paradise, and young engineers were, deliberately or by 
implication, made to feel that when they joined the company they 
Would be given highly responsible assignments and much freedom 
in carrying them out. A new recruit did indeed acquire some such 
privileges rather early in Ills career, but he acquired few more 
until he showed tliat he could carry- responsibilities greater than 
and different from those of an engineer, and in a small company 
opportunities for making this kind of a showing were few. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THF. DESIGN’ COMMITTEE 

Early in their interviewing program, the investigators encoun¬ 
tered one subject on which every member of the upper group was 
eager to talk, and on this subject they decided to back up the evi¬ 
dence of the interviews with quantitative data to be gathered by 
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a questionnaire!. This subject was the design committee. When we 
describe in detail the organization of the company, we shall have 
much to say about this committee, and perhaps all we need say 
at this point is that some agency in the company had to decide what 
instruments should be designed, which engineers should design 
them, and how much time and money should he spent on each 
project. It then had to keep track of the progress of each design* 
In accordance with the doctrine that "committee management is 
superior to individual management,” this agency in the Electrical 
Equipment Company was a committee—the design committee. 
Almost everyone had some question to raise about it Was the com¬ 
mittee really more efficient than administration by an individual, a 
chief engineer, for instance? Were the right meu on the committee? 
Did it do the job properly? The committee seemed to be a focus of 
interest and uncertainty'. 

On the question of committee versus individual administration, 
the investigators found from their interviews that, in the opinion of 
some memlwrs of the upper group, no individual could hope to be 
competent in all the fields of engineering Ln which he might be 
called on to make a decision, that a committee could, without loss 
of face, change its mind more easily than an individual, and that a 
committee could be more impersonal and therefore more objective* 
Therefore they favored committee government. But others sug¬ 
gested that a committee could change its mind too easily and be too 
impersonal They claimed that, in fact, individual members of the 
design committee expressed views very different from what the 
committee* as a body, had decided. 

In the questionnaire administered to all members of the upper 
group-management, general engineers, and design engineers—one 
question was addressed to this problem: “"Do you believe that some 
other form of direction of the engineer should he substituted for a 
design committee?"* The results were as follows; 
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While there was a good deal of spread in these opinions, the main 
weight was in favor of the committee form of government This 
opinion was even more widely held by the design engineers than 
by the upper group as a whole. 

As for the personnel of the design committee, the interviews 
had revealed the belief, held by the design engineers, that repre¬ 
sentatives of the sales organization of the company dominated the 
committee, and that at least one more design engineer ought to be 
a member of it. In the upper group as a whole, many admitted the 
control by the sales repreesntatives, but argued tliat sales ought to 
dominate because the needs of the customer necessarily determined 
what instrument were to be developed. Others felt that, although 
the sales department should have a strong voice, final control 
should lie with the engineers; a design committee ought to be con¬ 
cerned with design, that is, with technical matters in which engi¬ 
neers alone were competent. 

In the questionnaire, the item: “Do you believe that the design 
committee should have a different personnel?” brought answers 
distributed as follows: 
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The weight here was decidedly In favor of change, and the design 
engineers were more heavily of this opinion than the group as a 
wliole. 1 Not all the men s to he sure, who felt the need for change 
would have agreed on what the change should be. 

In the interviews, some men seemed convinced that government 
by committee was excellent and that the members of the design 
committee were well chosen, but they felt at the same time that 
the committee was not doing the right liind of job. Several of the 
design engineers said that the committee told them not only the 

31 In studvina the questions smd their answer*, the student should remember 
that the way a question it phrased nay have an effect on the way it is an. 
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land of work it wanted them to do. which was proper enough, but 
also just how it wanted them to do it, which was certainly not 
proper. Some members of the committee itself claimed that the 
committee never dictated to the engineers on technical matters; 
but the general consensus was that it did supervise the work of 
the engineers too closely. Another common opinion was that liaison 
between the committee and the design engineering staff was weak, 
that an engineer did not always understand what the committee 
wanted, and that the committee, for its part, did not understand 
what the technical problems were. 

In die questionnaire, the item: “Do you believe that the design 
committee as it is functioning at present provides a satisfactory 
way of directing the work of the engineer?" brought forth answers 
distributed as follows: 

CompJelfltly wtisfoddry 6 % 

Reotafiobly loliifacfDry SO 
Barely KjlixfocfEary IS 
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Highly unsatisfactory 18 

100 % 

Clearly the weight of opinion was that the committee was doing 
a satisfactory job, but again the attitudes of the design engineers 
differed somewhat from those of the group as a whole. None of 
them felt that the committee was "completely satisfactory," 

On this same point, a second question was asked: “Aside from its 
personnel, do you believe that the design committee should alter 
its present methods of directing the engineers?" The answers were 
distributed as follows: 
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In their answers to this question, the design engineers were some* 
what more in favor of change than the group as a whole. 
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Let us sum up what wc have learned so far. The social scientists, 
Arensberg and Macgrcgor, were called in by the management of 
the Electrical Equipment Company to study and make a diagnosis 
of what the management believed to be the company's chief prob¬ 
lem: the design engineers were somewhat discontented and in 
danger of not co-operating easily with the other members of the 
upper group In the company. The investigators began their study 
by asking the members of the whole upper group, and not the 
design engineers alone, their opinions about life in the company. 
The investigators did not ask what was wrong, but were prepared 
to take note of anything people volunteered on the subject And 
they made the assumption that, although opinion might not con¬ 
stitute iu itself a good diagnosis gf the problem—supposing there 
really was a problem— it would at least point to the direction in 
which a diagnosis might be reached. 

Members of every organization have their gripes and perhaps 
would not be happy without them, but neither the interviews nor 
the questionnaire in the Electrical Equipment Company revealed 
a body of men maddened by frustration. Most members of the 
upper group openly stated that they would rather work for the 
company than for any other they knew. At the same time, they 
were quite sure there were "bugs" in the company's organization 
that required the same kind of attention as bugs in the design of 
an instrument. If somewhat more feeling was aroused by the or¬ 
ganizational bugs, the reason was simply that people instead of 
things were concerned. Some men questioned whether the ex¬ 
pressed ideals of the company were, or could be. realized in prac¬ 
tice, and whether the supervision of the design engineers, particu¬ 
larly by the design committee, was satisfactory. The design en¬ 
gineers were somewhat more emphatic than other members of die 
upper group in stating their misgivings. Their attitude might per¬ 
haps amount to discontent, and to this extent the fears of manage¬ 
ment were justified. 

The next question for the investigators was: Why were the de¬ 
sign engineers discontented? The opinions the members of the up¬ 
per group themselves expressed might point the way to a diagnosis, 
but the investigators w ere unwilling to rely on opinion alone. They 
wanted to get independent evidence before accepting opinion as 
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correct. T he} determined to study next the past and present or¬ 
ganization the company^ not just the organization as formally 
set np p but the realities of everyday relations between members 
of the upper group, with the purpose of discovering whether the 
discontent of the design engineers could be linked with specific or* 
ganizatioual changes. Unlike many students of public opinion, they 
proposed to correlate the attitudes they discovered with other fea¬ 
tures of social behavior as much subject to careful description as 
opinion itself. 


CHAJTG.ES IN COMPANY ORGANIZATION: FIRST FHASE 

In analyzing the past and present organization of the company* 
the investigators were aided by the interviews tn his interview, 
almost every man in the upper group told several stories of his 
past experience in the company, and in taking down the stories, 
the investigators were careful to identify the particular persons 
and activities mentioned. Thus, if the man being Interviewed said 
that on the occasion in question he was dealing with the “office/ 
the interviewer asked him to say what person or persons he meant 
In the context of the stories, words like ‘office" and “shop" always 
did mean particular men and women, The sequence of events be¬ 
tween individuals was also established. Thus if A made a sugges¬ 
tion that was followed by a question from B, the direction of inter¬ 
action was taken to lie from A to B. Finally, the investigators made 
sure that they knew the kind of activity carried on by every in¬ 
dividual in every incident* Thus, in a particular incident* one man 
may Lave been urging the adoption of a certain design, the other 
man criticizing the design* No doubt the Investigators would rather 
have observed the incidents directly than have accepted the evi¬ 
dence of stories. But they could not observe directly, and they felt 
that, whatever may have been the emotions aroused by the inci¬ 
dents, the members of the upper group could be objective in spe¬ 
cifying the Individuals and activities that came into their stories. 
Moreover, the questionnaire on personal contacts at work* in svhich, 
we will remember, each member of the upper group was asked to 
estimate how often each week Be talked to every other member 
and for how long a time on each occasion, provided some cheek 
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on the interview material as far as the present organization of the 
company was concerned. The collection of incidents, backed up 
by the questionnaire on personal contacts, provided the invest*- 
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gators with a means of describing the relations between persons 
in the company at the time of the investigation and a means of 
reconstructing the changes in these relations that had taken place 
in die recent past 

The investigation was made in December. 1939. In telling the 
story of his life in the company, almost every person began with 
the year 1932, in the depths of the depression. (Refer to Fig. 16). 
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The company was small then and principally owned by Mr. Hub¬ 
bard, the president and Mr Mills, his associate* both of whom 
were also directors. At the level below these two in the organiza¬ 
tion, Mr. Randall advised the president on matters of finance and 
sales; Mr. AlLerton, as vice-president in charge of production* kept 
him in touch with the shop where the electrical equipment was 
manufactured, and Mr. Schultz, with the title of chief engineer* 
acted as leader of the design engineers. All three nf these men 
were directors, and they were also members of a management com¬ 
mittee, which, under the leadership of the president* decided all 
questions of co-ordination. Although they were said to be heads of 
“Functional departments," we shall go wrong if we think of their 
having the same kind of responsibility as department heads in a 
large industrial concern. The design engineers formed the largest 
and most important group of salaried employees, yet they were not 
just employees and not just engineers, Schultz, the chief engineer, 
was fl^ly fir st among equals, and although Randall had some over¬ 
all concern with sales* each design engineer in his own right kept 
ki touch with old customers and made contact with new ones whose 
needs he thought the company might be able to meet. Nor did his 
activity end with the finished design. He might, by direct orders to 
men in the shop, change a design while the equipment was in 
process of manufacture, and he might suggest plans for the com¬ 
pany s future development. In short, as the investigators pointed 
out, the firm at this time “looked more like a group of professional 
associates than an industrial company." 

It was at this time that many of the norms of the upper group, 
and particularly those of the design engineers, became established. 
The committee form of administration was reflected Ln the belief in 
the democratic organization of the company. The large number of 
fields ui which the design engineers could in fact give orders was 
reflected in the belief in "functional authority.* The actual loose¬ 
ness of control was reflected in the belief that “the good man needs 
no supervision^ It was a fact that all members of the upper group 
behaved as engineers and equals, and the company norms were 
very largely in agreement w ith the facts of company life. 
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CHANCES L.v COMPANY ORGANIZATION: SECOND PltASH 

In 1932 Schultz. the chief engineer, who was well liked by the 
other design engineers, was fired. In thetr report the invest!gators 
say that they are not competent to judge why this change took 
place, but an alert reader will notice that it took place in the depths 
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of the depression, and that afterwards the company's customers 
Increased steadily in number. Perhaps in a time of financial squeeze 
tile management decided that Schultz was putting too much 
emphasis on design and too little on getting orders. Other changes 
Followed from this first one. (See Fig, 17,) A separate sales force 
was brought into being. This force estimated and budgeted the 
costs, in money and time, of developing the market for new instru¬ 
ments, and it began to replace the design engineers as the link 
between customers and company , Randall, the treasurer, remained 
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in charge of both finance and sales, hut Mr. Hayward, a man we 
have not mentioned so far, liecame, under him, head of sales and 
"general engineering" (We will remember that a man who, even 
though he held an engineering degree, did not work on design, was 
called n general engineer,) A separate sales force required a sepa¬ 
rate financial force as well. Financial practice was studied and 
made regular. Mr. Baylston took charge of this job, essentially an 
accounting job, as comptroller, also under Randall. These changes 
affected the position of the design engineers. Their contacts with 
the customers decreased as the sales organization rose in im¬ 
portance, and they found themselves, in some small ways, more 
closely supervised than they had been in the past. For instance, 
approval of travel expenses had once been handled informal!v; now 
the design engineers had to gel approval from both a financial and 
a sales officer. 

A new committee, the development committee, was set up to 
consider suggestions for the development of new instruments, 
choose tile best suggestions in the light of possible sales and prob¬ 
able costs, and then supervise production. Suggestions came to the 
committee from the design engineers and, through salesmen, from 
customers. Thus the engineers submitted ideas to the committee 
and then, when it had decided what ideas should be carried out and 
in what manner, obeyed its orders. Mr. Vogel, a general engineer, 
was made chairman nf this committee, so that decisions about de¬ 
signs were to be made by a body presided over by a man who 
was not himself a design, engineer. Hayward, the head of sales and 
general engineering, was put on the committee with a Controlling 
voice in matters of sales and finance'. 

"lhe president, moreover, announced his intention of retiring. He 
did not, to be sure, retire at once, but his chief interest had always 
been engineering in the strict sense of the word, and lie began 
slowly to limit his excise of authority tn this field. From time to 
time, though less and less often, he still asserted his over-all ad¬ 
ministrative direction, so that it became difficult to separate his 
activity as an advisor on engineering matters from his activity as 
executive. With the gradual retirement of the president, Randall, 
the treasurer, began to emerge as chief administrative officer of 
the whole enterprise. As the last of the changes, Allerton, who had 
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been m charge of production, a member of the management com¬ 
mittee, and vice-president, decided that he too would soon retire* 
His place as head of the shop was taken by Mr, Boy, The new chief 
engineer was Mr. Vassal I, who was not* however* placed On the 
development committee but acted as assistant to the president on 
engineering matters. 

CHANCES IN COMPANY ORGANIZATION: THIRD PHASE 

The organizational changes in the company took place in three 
main stages: that in which the company was, in effect, a group of 
engineering associates, that marked by the emergence of die de¬ 
velopment committee, and the final one. The second stage turned 
out to be unstable, and ended in what was called in the company 
the “October Revolution*" Next to the dismissal of Schultz, no 
event in the history of the company was mentioned more often in 
the interviews. The most prominent incident of the Revolution was 
the decision of the management to split the development committee 
into two parts, a design committee and a planning committee* 
Vogel, the chairman of the old committee, became chairman of the 
new planning committee* 

As for the design committee, wc have seen how much discus¬ 
sion its personnel and policies aroused in the upper group in the 
company, and particularly among the design engineers. The presi¬ 
dent of the company sat with the committee but does not seem to 
have taken a leading part in discussion. Randall, the treasurer, was 
not a member, although he was by this time, in name if not in 
title, the chief executive of the company. Instead, one of his chief 
subordinates, Hayward, who was in charge of sales and had been a 
member of the old development committee, became chairman of the 
design committee. Boylstcn, the comptroller, and Roy, head of the 
shop* sat on this committee.* Vassal!, the chief engineer, was a 
member and represented the design engineers, but we must note 
that the design engineers held neither the chairmanship nor more 
than one membership on the design committee, 

A man who has not yet been mentioned, Mr, O'Malley, became 

*The Investigator* report docs act make this dear, but ii is consistent 
with their other statement!. 
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ihe fifth member of the committee. His position needs a few words 
of explanation. Hayward had been head of sales under the treas¬ 
urer, Now he was chairman of the design committee and. as such, 
had a big job to do. To give him time For his work he was relieved 
of the supervision of domestic sales and made nominal head of 
foreign sales, a small activity conducted in the past by the president 
and treasurer jointly. O MaUcy, a former subordinate of Hayward's, 
became the new head of domestic sales, that is, head of the larger 
part of the salesmen called general engineers. Besides sitting on the 
design committee, he reported directly to the treasurer. {These 
changes should be carefully followed in Figs. 18 and 19.) 

As head of the design committee. Hayward became in effect the 
chief co-ordinating officer at his level of the company's organization, 
like Randall, the treasurer, at the nest higher level. The chief 
stages in the flow of work in the company from getting an order 
to shipping the completed equipment—sales, design, and mannfac- 
ture-were represented on his committee, Hayward was given the 
responsibility of scheduling. That is, he had to decide, for all de¬ 
partments, what kinds of work were to be undertaken and at what 
times. Vogel and his planning committee, the second of the two 
committees into which the former development committee Jiad been 
split, advised Hayward on technical problems of design, but did 
nut give the con (rolling orders. 

The growth of the company and the concomitant development 
of distinct departments within it made necessary a co-ordination 
that could only be achieved by an officer in a position like Hay¬ 
ward’s, But if he was to do his job well, he himself had to be 
backed by his superiors, especially the members of the management 
committee, in theory' the highest operating authority in the com¬ 
pany. The members of the committee at this time were the presi¬ 
dent, the treasurer, and Alloton. vice-president in charge of pro¬ 
duction. But the gradual retirement of the president and vice- 
president meant that the treasurer was the only member of the 
committee who was steadily active. As a matter of course Hayward 
went to the treasurer with his problems and from him got the sup- 
port he needed. Unlike that of the president, the influence of the 
treasurer was continuous. For all practical purposs he became presi¬ 
dent; the nominal president behaved much more like a chairman 
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of the board, and Hayward, as chairman of the design committee, 
was really a general manager. Yet none of these, and other, changes 
was reflected in the official organization of the company. The de¬ 
sign committee for instance, was badly named, since it was in 
reality a co-ordinating committee. The official organization plan was 
never represented in chart form, but if it had been, the chart 
would have resembled Fig. Ik That is, Fig. IS represents the or¬ 
ganization of the company as a member of the upper group would 
have described it to an outside investigator, whereas Fig, 19 repre¬ 
sents the actual organization, the personal influences of everyday 
life. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

On die basis of the information we have summarized, the social 
scientists made a preliminary analysis of organizational changes 
in the company and their effect in creating the "problem”—the dis¬ 
content of the design engineers. We shall present this analysis here* 
reserving for the next chapter a fuller discussion in terms of our 
conceptual scheme. 

Let us first make sure we know what we mean by certain im¬ 
portant words in the language of organization, the most important 
of which are Tine" and “staff," The distinction between the two 
was originally mode in armies, the first large enterprises in West¬ 
ern civilization whose organization was deliberately planned. But 
we are dealing here with an industrial enterprise, and therefore we 
had better explain the distinction as it is made in industry. The 
main purposes of an industrial firm are the manufacture and sale 
of goods T and these are called line activities. Communicatious be- 
tween superiors and subordinates in carrying out these activities 
will be called fine relation*. 

Various other activities, important but not central, may support 
or contribute to the main purposes of an organization. In an in¬ 
dustrial firm, these activities* which are called staff activities, in¬ 
clude one or more of the following: accounting, finance, engineer¬ 
ing, maintenance, personnel, and planning, and each of them may 
be organized in the form of a staff department. Iff moreover, the 
firm is divided into local imits-for instance, plants or offices in 
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different cities—each unit may include, besides its operating or 
line personnel representatives of the accounting, engineering per¬ 
sonnel, and other staff departments. Each of these representatives 
then has a dual responsibility: to the operating boss of his local 
unit and to the head of his staff department in the central offices 
of the company. In this way the organization becomes a pyramid 
rather than a triangle; it has depth as well as height and breadth. 
Community Hons between members of a staff department and per¬ 
sons concerned with line activities will be called staff-to-Une re¬ 
lations. These are often advisory. For instance, the engineering 
staff officer will inform the line officer on technical matters of en¬ 
gineering that the latter needs to know in order to reach a wise 
decision, but the latter will make the decision by which this in¬ 
formation is translated into manufacturing operations. The dis¬ 
tinction between line and staff is never as sharp as the metaphysi¬ 
cians of organization like to say it is, but it is quite sharp enough 
for our present purpose. 

We go on now to something else. In some kinds of enterprise* 
the required results can be obtained only if a number of processes 
are performed in a sequence. Thus the job of making woolen cloth 
begins* let us say T with the purchase of the wool, then goes through 
the stages of carding the wool K spinning the yam, dyeing the yam 
(if the cloth is to be "dyed in the wool*), and weaving the cloth, 
ending with the finishing processes such as shearing and fulling. 
There is a necessary flow of work, and the activities of the men 
who earry r out the different processes are related to one another 
by reason of the flow. In the simplest case, a man who has per¬ 
formed one operaHon on an object hands it on to the man who w r iU 
perform the nest one. Or two foremen may have to work together 
because the workers each one supervises cany out successive steps 
in a sequence of operations. The necessary relations on the fob be¬ 
tween men whose activities fall into a determined sequence will 
be called fiow-of-work relations. 

With these definitions, we can begin to analyze the organizational 
changes in the Electrical Equipment Company. The investigators 
distinguished four systems of relaHpns, which were of different de¬ 
grees of importance at different times in the company's history. 
These they labeled as follows: System A, habitual, personal, but 
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intermittent line authority surviving from early days in the com¬ 
pany and becoming steadily less important, though still exorcised 
from time to time; System B, habitual, personal I hie authority in 
process of emergence; System C, newly emergent staff-to-line re¬ 
lations; and System D, habitual fiowof-work relations. Let us take 
them up in order, 

■mE AUTHORnT of the president 

System A was made up of the activity of the president in im¬ 
mediate contact with other members of the upper group. At one 
time it extended to all of them, but perhaps most often to the de¬ 
sign engineers. Tins president liimself had been a design engineer; 
in the early days, when the company was small, his problems had 
been theirs* As he gradually retired from the direction of the com¬ 
pany, be dealt with the design engineers less and less frequently, 
though always more frequently than with most other members of 
the upper group. He associated with his fellow members of the 
management committee, with Vogel, chairman of the planning 
committee, and with the design engineers more often than he did 
with the sales and financial executives. 

The president saw less and less of the design engineers. What 
was more important, this association was less and less apt to bring 
results. The interviews showed that it was quite easy for a design 
engineer with a problem on his mind to get the ear of the presi¬ 
dent, but much less easy to induce the president to take action. 
With the passage of time he became less inclined to intervene him¬ 
self. as he would have done in the early days of the company; he 
preferred to turn the problem that had been described to him over 
to another officer, usually die treasurer. And the treasurer, if he 
took action at all, could not be counted on to take the kind of action 
desired by the man who originally brought up the problem. Yet 
it wus difficult for some persons, still thinking of the original state 
of Eifiairs in the company, to realize what had happened. 

THE NEW LINE ORGANIZATION 

On the Ollier hand, the interviews revealed many occasions on 
which design engineers had not communicated with the president 
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directly but had taken problems up through Vassal!, the chief en¬ 
gineer. and Hayward, the chairman of the design committee, to 
the treasurer. And by this route* System B, successful results were 
achieved—successful from the point of view of the person who 
originally made the communication. We often forget that the 
process called communication is, for most mem concerned with 
action and not with abstract understanding. One man has success¬ 
fully communicated with another ii the latter puts the former's 
suggestion into effect. In a large organization, cominuiiicatitin gravi¬ 
tates to the channels through which this kind of result is achieved. 
Though they may not be recognized on n company chart, they 
nevertheless determine the effective organization of the company* 
In System B, communication was effective in the sense that it 
got results, but in this system a design engineer was separated from 
the highest authority by at least two steps— the chief engineer and 
the chairman of the design committee—and was not able to go di¬ 
rectly to the top [is lie had before. As the company had grown, it 
had changed from a partnership of engineers to something much 
more like a conventional manufacturing enterprise with the usual 
hierarchy of authority. The accepted description of the organiza¬ 
tion did not accurately represent the change that had taken place, 
as a comparison of Figs, IS and IS will show, but the change had 
taken place nonetheless, and probably must necessarily have done 
so. Mo man could have avoided what happened, if the company 
was to survive and increase its sales. In terms of everyday methods 
of doing business, and not any official plan, the Lop level of the 
hierarchy was filled by the management committee, on which the 
treasurer was by this time the sole abiding influence. At the next 
level, the chief line authority' was exercised by the chairman of the 
design committee. The third level was filled by the leaders of what 
had become in effect the various departments of the firm. For ex¬ 
amp le* the head of the designing department was Vassall, the chief 
engineer, and the head of manufacturing was Roys the shop man¬ 
ager, from whom the lines of communication ran lo the Foremen 
and workingmen in the shop. 
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STAFF-TO-UNE RELATIONS 

We have traced out System A, the old line organization stemming 
from the president, and System B, the newly emergent line organi¬ 
zation stemming from the treasurer. These were line organizations 
because they dealt with the basic activity of the company: manu¬ 
facturing electrical equipment, and because in them the controlling 
decisions were made. But the investigators also discovered a third 
system of interpersonal relations in the company, which they called 
System C, newly emergent staff-to-lim relations. In a sense there 
had always been staff officers in the firm, since the design engineers p 
besides doing their main job. had given advice on matters of sales 
and production. But in the process of change, the staff activities 
became mure and more specialized, and more and more of them 
were taken away from the design engineers. The fact that the new 
activities were staff activities and encroached steadily on the sphere 
of competence of the design engineers was no more recognized in 
the official plan of organization tlmn were most of the other changes. 
The newly emergent staff activities that made up System C were 
the following: 

1. Long-term engineering plans and development. In the final 
phase of company organization, the development of ideas for new 
kinds of equipment was the responsibility of the planning com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Vogel. This work was one of the 
special interests of the president, who sometimes took the lead in 
person. According lo the official plan of organization (Fig. IS), the 
planning committee was superior to the desigrj committee, but in 
practice the former certainly did not order the latter to put into 
production the designs it had developed. Instead, Vogel trans¬ 
mitted suggested ideas either to the treasurer or to Hayward, chair¬ 
man of the design committee, These men held the key positions in 
the line organization; they finally decided what should be dune. 
Vogel and the planning committee only provided them with the 
material on which they could reach a decision, For this reason we 
most recognize the planning committee as a staff organ and, in the 
actual but unacknowledged organization of the company (Fig. 19 ) t 
place Vogel not superior to Hayward but on a level with him and 
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linked with him by a staff-toline relation. We must also note that 
the planning committee w r as doing a job that had once been done 
by individual design engineers, 

2. Financwif development and eontTol The development of fio 
counting systems, whereby the contribution of every' activity to the 
organization as a whole is evaluated in terms of cost and return, 
is an important function of any manufacturing enterprise. An ac¬ 
counting department had been growing steadily in the Electrical 
Equipment Company, Boylston, who was comptroller, assistant to 
the treasurer, and a member of the design committee, had been 
leading the department and transmitting the necessary technical 
advice on financial matters to the two principal line officers; the 
treasurer and the chairman of the design committee. But any clear 
recognition of his position was delayed by two circumstances, In 
the first place, Boy Is tun and the lesser officers under him were still 
called “general engineers/ though their functions were hardly engi¬ 
neering functions, and in the second place, the treasurer, by his 
very title, was taken to be in direct charge of financial matters. It is 
true that he was finally responsible for finance, but he was much 
more: he was in effect chief line officer of the company. These 
tricks of language, which hud become haJlowed by time, made it 
difficult for members of the firm to see that a new staff department 
had emerged, and Boylston was its head. 

3, Sales in/ormafiott and plans . Something of the same sort had 
been taking place in the sales activity, especially if we consider 
sales planning, rather than the mechanics of getting orders, as a 
staff function. Hayward had first emerged as head of this activity, 
and he was still in charge of foreign sales, but he had gone on to 
become, as chairman of the design committee, the principal line of¬ 
ficer at the second level. His place as head of sales had been taken 
by O'Malley, technically head of domestic sales only. Customers 
were now approached by O'Malleys subordinates and no longer 
by the design engineers, O'Malley transmitted information on 
orders received and on future sales plans to the treasurer as his 
immediate superior and to Hayward as chairman of the design 
committee, of which O’Malley was a member. In the actual rather 
than the theoretical organization of the company, O'Malley s like 
Boylston and Vogel, was on the same level as Hayward and in a 
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staff-to-line relation will) him. The design committee co-ordinated 
the stall and line activities of the company at this level. 

Production plans, costs r and problems. The production activity 
was in a position somewhat different from the others. In the lan¬ 
guage of organization* ft was a line activity of the company, and 
order* a* to the numbers and kinds of equipments to be manu¬ 
factured were given to the shop by Hayward upon decision by his 
design committee. At the same time Hayward had to be informed 
about the costs and problem} of production if he w as to decide 
what the manufacturing orders were to be, and the transmission 
of this information may be considered a stall activity. AlIerton T the 
vice-president, had been in charge of production and had conveyed 
this kind of advice to line authority through his membership on tin? 
management committee and the board of directors. But AUerton, 
like the president, was slowly withdrawing from the company, and 
Roy had emerged as shop manager and superintendent of produc¬ 
tion. As such, be was directly responsible to Hayward in the line 
organization, yet lie still retained some of the independent advisory 
duties that AUerton bad held, and, for that matter, ho still reported 
from time to time to Allerton himself. Both as shop manager and as 
stall adviser on production problems. Roy's activity limited the 
former powers of the design engineers. At one time these men had 
given advice on production and had intervened directly in the pro¬ 
duction process. If the work was to go forward smoothly, and on 
a much larger scale than in the past, they could no longer be 
allowed to do so. 


FLOW-OF-WORi RELATIONS 

Besides line relations and staff-to-Iine relation*, we can discern in 
this, as in most manufacturing firms, interpersonal relations based 
on the flow of work (System D). The making of an electrical meas- 
mmi; device began with the contact between customer and sales¬ 
man. When the customer had given his order for a certain kind of 
equipment in certain quantities, the next steps in the flow of work 
were the planning and design of the equipment, then the testing of 
a model tti the experiment a! shop, then the drafting of working 
plans* the purchase of materials for quantity production* production 
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itself, inspection end final testing, iind. last, the shipping of the com¬ 
pleted product. As the operations were linked, so the men that car¬ 
ried the operations out were linked in a certain order, and when the 
company grew large and the different stages in the flow nf work 
separated out as technical specialties, the position of certain groups 
in the sequence of operations tended to change. Thus the design en¬ 
gineers. who had originally taken the first step in the sequence by 
getting in touch with the customers, were slowly replaced in this 
position by the general engineers of the sales force, and whereas 
the design engineers had once had a considerable amount of con¬ 
trol over the whole flow of work, their activity was eventually lim¬ 
ited to just one step, design and experiment, which was co-ordi¬ 
nated with the other steps by Hayward and the design committee. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, what had emerged was in Fact, though not in theory, 
much like a conventional industrial organization with line and staff 
activities and several levels of authority* The president was still at 
the top level, though his influence was becoming more and more 
intermittent. At the same level, for all practical purposes, was the 
treasurer, who was, his title to the contrary, the chief line officer 
of the company. Co-ordinate with him was A Merton, the vice-presi¬ 
dent, who had once taken charge of production and still, from time 
to time, gave advice on production problems. These men were 
linked together by common membership on the management com¬ 
mittee, At the next, or second, level, five officers were found: one 
line officer, Hayward, co-ordinator and chairman of the design com¬ 
mittee, and four staff officers: Boylston, comptroller and assistant to 
the treasurer; O'Malley, in charge of domestic sales; Vogel, chair¬ 
man of the planning committee; and Boy, the shop manager. The 
four staff officers gave advice to Hayward on matters of finance, 
sales, engineering, and production, respectively, and this relation¬ 
ship was reflected in the fact that most of them were members of 
the design committee, which filled, at this level, the same function 
as the management committee at the nest higher one. Besides 
belonging to the design committee. Boylston and O’Malley reported 
to the treasurer as his immediate subordinates; Vogel advised both 
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the treasurer find the president; and Roy reported to the vice- 
president. Relow the level of the design committee, the company 
was in effect divided into ordinary departments, one of which was 
design engineering. Some of these relations, though by no means 
all, were represented in the official plan of organization u f the com¬ 
pany (FiJS- IS). They are much more fully represented in a chart 
of actual relations in the company ( Fig. 19}. 

L*;t us now rettim to the problem with which the investigators 
started, The design engineers were said by management to be 
somewhat discontented. A study of their opinions showed that they, 
along with other members of the upper group, found some con¬ 
fusion in their supervision and some discrepancy between the cur¬ 
rent practices and the traditional norms of the company. In par¬ 
ticular, they were not convinced that the design committee, at least 
as organized at the moment, provided the best possible supervision 
of their work. Study of organizational changes in the company 
from 1932 to 1938 showed that a new line organization had been 
emerging and in this organization the members of the design com¬ 
mittee interposed at least one level of authority, which had not 
existed earlier, between the design engineers and the chief execu¬ 
tive of the company. The design engineers had become the organi¬ 
zational equals of the accountants, the sales force, the shop force, 
and the draftsmen. The situation was confused by the fart that the 
old line organization, in which the design engineers had been in 
immediate touch with the president, was still intermittently active, 
so that the design engineers felt their supervision was contradictory 
and uncertain. The design engineers, moreover, had been at one 
time the only staff officers of the company. Since then a number of 
staff departments had grown up, and their leaders sat on the design 
committee. Every single new department had narrowed the sphere 
of activity of the design engineers. Once they had had much to say 
about sales and production and much power to regulate the Bow 
of work, Now their authority was limited to the special fuoction of 
design. Finally, the expressed norms of the company, and, to a 
great extent, the official organization plan as well, including the 
titles of many officers, reflected the conditions of 1£32 better than 
those of 1939- It is not difficult to see a connection between these 
facts, on the ode hand, and, on the other, the sentiments and op in- 
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ions of the design engineers. But we shall postpone full analysis 
to the next chapter. 

HEOOMMEivDAnrws of the lwesticatohs 

In presenting their report On the situation in the Electrical Equip¬ 
ment Company, the social scientists made the diagnosis that we 
have just described. They had not been officially asked to give 
advice on the solution of the problem, but they did so nevertheless, 
and their advice followed directly from their diagnosis. They rec¬ 
ommended that their report be circulated among the members of 
die upper group, and that the emergent but unacknowledged or¬ 
ganization be recognized as the official organization of the com¬ 
pany. In this way, any confusion in the lines of authority would be 
removed. The investigators believed that nothing could be done 
to restore the old position of the engineers, but that the engineers 
should at least know what their present position was. They recom¬ 
mended further that the various committees should be transformed 
into representative and advisory bodies, checking executive de¬ 
cision but not attempting to initiate it except in correction of griev¬ 
ances. For instance, the design committee should no longer, as a 
group, make the co-ordinating decisions at the second level of 
company organization, Hayward, chairman of the committee, should 
be solely responsible for these decisions, and the others should 
only advise him and, when necessary, ask him to change his ac¬ 
tion. In short, the relationship between line and staff officers should 
be recognized. 

Fur the most part, the company took the action the investigators 
suggested. The report was circulated. The president completed 
his withdrawal from active participation in management, and the 
treasurer took his place as president. The members of the design 
committee were recognized as forming the second echelon in the 
company organization. All along the line, the theory of company 
organization was brought into agreement with practice. But the 
investigators do not to this day know how these changes were ef¬ 
fected or how they were received when they took place,* and 
therefore this chapter cannot include a study of planned social 
change, 

* Private conununicatidR from C. M. Arensberff. 
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Social Conflict 

The Company and Its Environment .., The External 
System . , , The Internal System: Social Rank ... Scnfr- 
tJivnl and Xorms ,, , Reaction on (he Eternal System 


BEFORE we analyze the case of the Electrical 
Equipment Company in terms of our conceptual scheme, let us be 
sure we know what manner of case we arc dealing with. First, we 
are not, in this case, studying the internal organization of a small 
group. The investigators’ report has, for instance, nothing to say 
about social differentiation within the body of design engineers. 
Instead we are studying the relation between the group of design 
engineers and the larger group, the company, of which they were 
a part Second, we have presented the case as a problem of social 
conflict, but it is dear that the conflict was not severe. Tilt* design 
engineers were somewhat dissatisfied with their position in the 
company, but there is no evidence that dissatisfaction had reached 
the stage of open warfare or that the engineers were ready to 
resign. Yet conflict there was, even if it remained mild, and we 
hold that the processes leading to mild or to severe conflict differ 
in degree but not in kind. Third, the investigators studied the 
problem in a particular way. They studied the relation between 
public opinion in the company, on the one hand, and. on the other, 
changes in the way the company was organized to do its work! 
Thus they tell us only about the business contacts of the members 
of the upper group, and nothing about their "social'’ contacts. 1 
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Did the design engineers have dinner in each other’s homes? Did 
die chairman of the design committee ever have lunch with the 
design engineers? What was the social rank of the design engineers 
in the company? Questions like these the investigators did not 
answer. We are not criticizing them for their failure to do so. 
Too often we sociologists damn research for what it does not do, 
and never intended to do, instead of welcoming what it does do. 
We can fairly complain that material has been left out of a piece 
of research only if we can show that the omitted material would 
have changed the results obtained, and in the case of the Electrical 
Equipment Company we may feel that, limited as it was, the in¬ 
vestigators* report reached an adequate explanation of what hap¬ 
pened. We are only saying that some kinds of information given 
us in earlier cases are not given us in this one. Therefore we shall 
not be able to make as full an analysis of this case as we made of 
earlier cases, and we may have to span gaps in knowledge with the 
bridge of conjecture. 

THF COMPANY AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 

The Electrical Equipment Company was trying to survive in an 
environment, and therefore it had to show a profit, tn one way 
at least businessmen and radicals are alike. Both say that the 
'■profit motive" is the incentive of American business, and neither 
takes time to examine what this means. Let us try briefly to make 
the examination for them, and let us agree, at the outset, that all 
the members of a firm, from president to common laborer, want 
to get some money for the work they do. In this they are no dif¬ 
ferent from educators, soldiers, and clergymen, who are not sup¬ 
posed to be concerned with profits. Man does not live by bread 
alone, but he lives by bread at least. If this is the profit motive, 
Jet us admit it is powerful. But not all-powerful. To give the sheer 
hunger for money as an explanation for the observed behavior of 
American businessmen is grotesque in its simplicity. Yet some seri¬ 
ous students of culture cany the idea far beyond business and say 
that Americans in general, compared with other people, are par- 

rlifiuss among themselves. The junior executives were not entertained by the 
directors of the company except at big office parties. 
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ticnlarly money-mad- Why. in this matter a French peasant puts 
\is to shame every hour of his life! A good case could be made for 
the exact opposite; that of aU the civilized societies, the American 
Is the one least concerned about money—perhaps because it has 
so much of it To get back to our point if the money incentive 
were as powerful as it is said to be t the best efforts of men could 
be brought out far more easily than experience shows they can 
now be. We should simply buy their efforts, and far higher salaries 
and wages than we pay at present would be a cheap price for what 
we should get* The fact is that, at every level of an organization, 
money is only one of the incentives that must be offered to the 
members. Pleasant companionship, prestige, connection with an 
important business, and, not least* the sheer interest of the job 
must also be provided, in different amounts for different persons, 
if the full efforts of all members of the organization are to be en- 
listed. 

But what are we talking about? Are we talking about the mo¬ 
tives of individuals, or the considerations that determine what or¬ 
ganizations do? We have not thought deeply if we think that these 
two are always, or usually, the same or even comparable. If it is 
proper to speak at all of the motives of an organization, we can 
point to a motive more inclusive and fundamental than the desire 
for profit, and that is the desire for survival* An organization, like 
any group, is surviving in an environment If the organization is 
an American business firm, in an environment partly made up of 
other firms and individuals governed by a particular code of laws, 
the firm must* in order to survive, show at least an equality of in¬ 
come and expenditure. It does not have to show a profit in any 
one year; indeed as we know from the history of several American 
railroads, it can in some circumstances survive for many years 
without showing my profit at all. But the Catholic Church must 
a!so show 1 an equality of money income and expenditures* and we 
do not think of the church as driven by the profit motive. Most 
organizations try to survive; for some of them, profit is the out- 
W'ard and visible sign of survival 

A firm, moreover, gets its profits by providing goods and services* 
If a motive is a desire to achieve particular results, the desire to 
provide goods and services is as truly a motive of businessmen as 
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the desire for profits. By emphasizing the need for profit as an in¬ 
centive, American business plays into the hands of the communists* 
who say that their industrial system produces goods for use, while 
ours produces them for profit Analyze the meaning of the little 
word "for in these phrases. As if the automobiles made by Gen¬ 
eral Motors were not produced for use! And as if an industrial 
trust in the Soviet Union was not expected to make a profit! Our 
ideological differences prevent us from seeing similarities In be¬ 
havior, But we have gone far enough to show that our everyday 
language, while useful for propaganda, is hopelessly unrealistic 
in the discussion of these matters. At one moment we talk about 
the motives of individuals* and at the next, all unconscious of the 
shift, we talk about the motives of organizations. And we speak 
of profits alone, when we ought to speak of profits* production, 
maintenance, credit, and good will, together with wages* salaries, 
and many other incentives, ax dements* all interrelated with one 
another, that a business must keep in some kind of balance if it is 
going to survive. The problem of survival in an environment is 
the theme that links the elements together. 

Finally, the problem, as we said in an earlier chapter* is not 
merely one of survival but also one of the level at which the or¬ 
ganization is going to survive. Many organizations try both to sur¬ 
vive and to achieve the conditions that will make them better able 
to survive in the future. Tims many enterprises try to increase in 
size, and even in American business firms the motive Is not solely 
profit. Increased size may bring economies in the purchase of ma¬ 
terials and the scale of manufacturing: it may give the firm a greater 
diversity of products and a larger share of the market; it may en¬ 
able the firm to offer, in the way of prestige and influence* greater 
inducements for individuals to contribute their services. Whether 
or not profit is increased, these changes may help the firm to sur¬ 
vive, and increased size may have the same kind of effect on or¬ 
ganizations that do not have to show a profit. If we are looking 
at the characteristics that all organizations have in common, we 
shall do well to speak of the survival motive rather than the profit 
motive. 

From this introduction let us return to the case before us. We 
cannot say that the environment determined the organization of 
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the Electrical Equipment Company in the same way that the man¬ 
agement of the Hawthorne Plant determined the setup of work 
in the Hank Wiring Observation Room. An independent enter¬ 
prise must adapt itself to the environment or go under, but the 
environment does not often dictate an adaptation of any single kind; 
it Only sets limits to the range of adaptations that can take place. 
We first encounter the Electrical Equipment Company in 1932, 
that is, in one of the worst years nf the depression. At that time 
and under those circumstances, the leaders of the company evi¬ 
dently decided flint the company was unlikely to survive if it did 
not put more effort into selling its products and Jess, relatively, 
into the niceties of design. If the company did not change its em¬ 
phasis, it would be unable to sell to other companies enough in¬ 
struments at a low enough price to bring in the money needed to 
buy materials and pay wages. The decision to put more emphasis 
on sales was marked by the discharge of Schultz, the original chief 
engineer. Our guess is that he opposed the new policy. 

In erne way the decision turned out well. The company's business 
increased somewhat more rapidly than the number of its employees, 
and to this extent the company was better able to survive. But the 
organizational changes that began by raising tire company's ca¬ 
pacity to survive ended in the dissatisfaction of the design engi¬ 
neers, and this put survival in jeopardy again. The problem put to 
the investigators was that if the engineers were not contented p their 
activities would not intermesh smoothly with those of others in the 
firm. The danger may not have been great, but difficulties of the 
same kind have been the death of other organizations, A superior 
adaptation in one field brings about, through the interconnected]!ess 
of like dements of organization, an inferior adaptation in another. 
We are killed by our best impulses, 

THE ESTEBNAL SYSTEM 

We have looked briefly at the company's problem of adaptation 
to its environment. Let us now look at the changes in company or¬ 
ganization that followed from the decision to seek a new adapta¬ 
tion based cm expansion and increased sales. We will remember 
that. by our definition, the sentiments that cuter the external sys- 
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lem are those a man brings to a group from the other groups in 
society of which he is a member The design engineers brought to 
the Electrical Equipment Company a desire for a good salary, some 
chance for advancement, and an opportunity to exercise the skills 
in winch they had been trained. In the period of the company's 
expansion from 1932 to 1939, there is not much evidence that the 
degree to which these sentiments were satisfied bid changed* As 
for pay, the engineers always admitted that they could not have 
done better in another company. As for the exercise of technical 
skills, the company was supposed to he an engineer's paradise. But 
there was some complaint that the company promised a newcomer 
more in the way of advancement and freedom at work than it was 
quite able to produce. It svas not so much that the chances for 
advancement had decreased from 1932 to 1939, as that a mans 
advancement had come to depend on his developing capacities, 
such as administrative skill, somewhat different from those of a 
trained engineer. 

The main weight of the investigators' report did not fall pn the 
element of sentiment in the external system, but rather on the rela¬ 
tionship of activity to interaction and the effect of this relationship on 
sentiment in the internal system. In the original organization of the 
company* the design engineers had carried on a number of activities 
besides those of engineering in the strict sense. On their awn in¬ 
itiative they got in touch with Customers, canvassed their needs, 
and drew up designs for the instruments that might be wanted 
They had a great deal to do with seeing the instruments through 
the manufacturing shop. Naturally their range of interaction 
matched their range of work; they dealt %vith all kinds of people 
connected with the business, from customers through to shop- 
workers, and in these associations they made a good many decisions. 
That is, they initiated interaction to which others responded. 
Furthermore, they were often in touch with the president of the 
company and had much influence over him. 

As the company increased in size, and certain functions were 
emphasized more than they had been in the past, activity became 
increasingly specialized. That is, the variety of activities carried 
out by a member of the upper group became smaller. A financial 
department emerged, charged with the job of estimating the exists 
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and proceeds of company operations. A special sales department 
appeared, concerned with finding out what the customers needed 
and getting theEr orders. Something of the same sort occurred in the 
shop. Financial, sales, and production planning also became con¬ 
centrated in fewer hands. Our assumption must be that here, as 
elsewhere, specialization brought economy of effort A specialized 
department could, by putting a single-minded energy into it* do its 
particular job hetter than the design engineers could do the same 
job as a side line to their many other activities. But an increasing 
specialization of activities will bring about a decrease in the range 
of interaction of a person concerned with any one of these activities 
and will limit the field in which he con originate interaction. As 
time went on, the design engineers had less and less frequent con¬ 
tact with customers and shopworkers, and they took the initiative 
Jess often in matters of sales, finance, and production. 

The activities in organization that are set apart must be brought 
together again. If the economies of specialLzation arc not to be lost, 
these activities must be co-ordinated—a fact that is often forgotten 
in discussions of the division of labor. The co-ordination is achieved, 
more or less well, by the rise of new levels of organization, that is, 
by the rise of leaders who hear the reports of the Individual spe¬ 
cialists, or of the specialized departments, and on the basis of this 
information give the orders through which the specialists are 
brought into harmony with one another in their operations on the 
environment. Thus an increase in the size of a group and in the 
specialization of activity will tend to increase the number of posi¬ 
tions in the chain of interaction between the top leader and the 
ordinary member. We exaggerate only a little when we say that the 
original organization of the Electrical Equipment Company took 
the form of a body of engineers, each of whom interacted directly 
with the president. As the company increased in size and specializa¬ 
tion. at least two new levels of supervision emerged to cany out the 
necessary co-ordination. The treasurer came to the front as chief 
executive officer of the company, with the chairman of the design 
committee as chief co-ordinator at the level below him. In the new 
organization the design engineers were separated from the head of 
the company by a longer chain of interaction than in the past. We 
have already seen how they were hemmed in; they were also 
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dropped down. The situation was confused by die fact that the old 
scheme of interaction, in which the design engineers had been in 
direct contact with the president, was still intemiittendy active, 
though the decisive communications no longer passed through tills 
channel. 

THE INTERNAL SYSTEM; SOCIAL RANK 

We now take up a subject about which the investigators tell us 
nothing* but on which it may be profitable to speculate. A body 
of men such as the design engineers, doing the same kind of work, 
probably in the same surroundings, must have interacted frequently 
with one another and held a number of sentiments in common* 
They must have looked on themselves, and they were certainly 
looked on by others, as a separate group in the company. The 
nature of their work must also have made them feel superior Engi¬ 
neers stand high in the American scale of social values. The design 
engineers were real engineers, doing engineers" work, while the 
other members of the upper group in the company, whatever their 
training and fcide h were not It may have been some such feeling as 
this that earned for the design engineers the name of prima donnas. 

And yet their social rank in the company, relative to that of other 
groups, may have been falling. Their job may not have been con- 
ssdered as good a job as it had once been. We know from die 
Norton Street Gang and other groups we have studied that high 
social rank is associated with a wide range of interned on. The lead¬ 
ers of the Nortons interacted more frequently with persons outside 
the group than did any of their followers. We know also that high 
rank Is associated with the exercise of authority* and that the higher 
a man's rank, the more often he interacts with the leaders of his 
group. We can assume then that as the range of a mans interaction 
declines, as he internets less often with the leaders of fits group* mid 
as the field in which he exercises authority becomes more limited * 
lm social rank will decline. Now the changes in the external system 
of the Electrical Equipment Company had affected the design 
engineers in all these ways. They no longer contacted customers 
and shop workmen; they were separated from the effective head of 
the company by at least one more level of supervision than in the 
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past *hey no longer had authority' over the whole flow of work or 
acted ax staff advisors on financial, sales, and production problems. 
Their loss of all these privileges had, moreover, been matched by 
ihe rise of other groups in the company. Cannot we guess that the 
design engineers had suffered a loss in relative social rank? 

And cannot we see a relation between their loss of rank and the 
sentiments they expressed? The design engineers expressed clear, 
if mild, dissatisfaction with the membership of the design com¬ 
mittee and with the way the committee was doing its job; it also 
was a fact that the committee bid thrust itself between them and 
final authority. The design engineers said that supervision was in¬ 
consistent and contradictory; and it was a fact that direct, if inter¬ 
mittent, contacts between the engineers and the president still per¬ 
sisted, although the longer chain of interaction that ted to the 
treasurer was the one by which communication got results. The 
design engineers claimed that men who bad proved their incompe¬ 
tence in more than one job had nevertheless been given more and 
more responsibility; anil it was a fact that persons who were not 
design engineers in the technical sense held many of the new man- 
agemerit positions that limited and controlled the engineers' own 
activities. Were not the design engineers expressing, in fact if not 
in form, some degree of antagonism for groups that had risen as 
they had fallen? 

SENTIMENT AND NORMS 

But can we dismiss the sentiments of the design engineers as mere 
resentment of their loss of social rank? Tills kind of rjuestion is one 
of the most important we ask in trying to understand our modem 
world. The little world of the group is a microcosm. Here is a man 
who says that public ownership of manufacturing enterprises may 
not work out for the advantage of the nation. We discover that be 
is 3 large stockholder in manufacturing enterprises, and we dismiss 
his argument with the words, “Oh, he would say that!" That is, we 
hold that his argument is a mere rationalization of his Interests. 
But we may lie taking too simple a view. Several influences may be 
determining his judgment and out, as we assume just one He mav 
have some views about the general welfare and the wav it is apt 
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to be affected by public ownership that are not solely, though they 
ma\ r be in part, determined by his economic interests. They may 
be worth examining in their own fight, apart from the source from 
which they come. In fact our simple-minded assumption has the 
effect of stopping public debate* for we can always find something 
in a man's interests or his social position and upbringing that would 
lead him to hold the views lie does hold. If the views themselves 
ore never of any Importance, we may as well stop talking-all of 
us—about all opinions. Are there "good" opinions held for “bad" 
motives? And what do we mean by “bad” motives here? The fact 
is that, in the Electrical Equipment Company, the design engineers 
did not merely express discontent with the design committee and 
their supervision in general but gave reasons why they should be 
discontented. Were these reasons mere rational fcatiDiis? 

Perhaps vve need to consider more carefully what we mean by 
opinion. Suppose, to continue with our case, that one asks a design 
engineer to give his opinion on a certain subject Suppose, for in- 
stance* one asks him some Such question as this: “Do you believe 
that some other form of direction of the engineers should be sub¬ 
stituted for a design committee?" His answer depends upon at least 
three factors that mutually influence one another. First there is an 
existing state of affairs: the organization and personnel of die design 
committee, and the relation of the committee to the design engi¬ 
neers in the setting of the company at large—as this situation is seen 
by the person of whom the question is asked. Second, there is the 
expression of a sentiment (the word we prefer) or an attitude 
(the word often used) toward the existing situation, and this senti¬ 
ment lias as its focus a particular aspect of the situation, the aspect 
about which the question was asked. Is the design committee good, 
bad, or indifferent? No matter haw the question is phrased, the 
answer inevitably expresses some degree of liking or disliking, favor 
Or disfavor, approval or disapproval. If a design engineer wants to 
get rid of the design committee, the reason must be that he does 
not like it. But the answer to the question implies something more, 
for* third, there Is some standard or norm on the basis of which the 
engineer decides whether he likes something or not He measures 
what is against what Ought to be, Sometimes we say that we dislike 
a person "instinctively." as we dislike physical pain. The reaction is 
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so automatic that it seems silly to say we have acted on the basis 
of a standard of judgment, and perhaps the dislike that the mem¬ 
bers of a closely knit group fed toward outsiders is this kind of 
reaction, But at any higher level of judgment, the sentiment a man 
expresses about a situation facing him seems to have as a pre¬ 
requisite some intellectual picture of the situation as it ought to be, 
a picture built up in the course of the man’s past experience and 
social training. When we are asked not only how we feel about 
something, but why we fed as we do, we refer to the norm. 

To understand any expression of opinion we must look at the 
three factors we have called situation, sentiment, and norm. Knowl¬ 
edge of the second of the three, the sentiment alone, is often use¬ 
ful. We know, for instance, that when a man, in answer to a ques¬ 
tionnaire, expresses a preference for a certain candidate for public 
office, his answer will often, not always, predict how he is going 
to vote, although we may know very' little about the situation in 
which the man is placed and to which Ids vote is presumably a 
reaction. But an expression of sentiment by itself is often ambiguous 
except as it foreshadows action. It does not tell us why a man feels 
as he does, and this may be the important question, for unless we 
know why, we shall be unable to do much to change his opinion. 
The famous refrain of the psychologist Titchener. "Meaning is 
always context, does not enlighten us much until we analyze the 
context, One of the great advantages of the investigators’ report 
on the Electrical Equipment Company is that it tells us something 
about each of the three factors in opinion. It tells us something 
about the actual social situation in the company, past and present. 
It tells us, Largely through the results of questionnaires, something 
about the sentiments the engineers held toward various aspects 
of the social situation. And it tells us something about the norms 
that helped determine sentiment. Future studies of opinion might 
well conform to this model. 

W hat do we mean when we say that the factors determining 
opinion are mutually dependent? Let us take up this problem by 
asking what we mean by rationalization. A man behaves in a cer¬ 
tain way. If what he does is not obviously appropriate he will 
fed a need to justify fiis behavior, and the justification must be 
of a kind that others will accept or it is not emotionally satisfac- 
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toxy even to the man himself- Under these circumstances he will 
explain his behavior by saying be is acting in accordance with 
norms commonly accepted in the group of which he is a member. 
If an outside observer then finds that the real reasons for the man's 
behavior have little to do with the explanation he has given, the 
observer wdl say that the man is rationalizing. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, that a woman factory worker hates her foreman and says 
she does so because he is not giving ter a fair deal. In effect she 
is justifying her hate by saying that the foreman is not living up 
to the norms of the group and that therefore, again according to 
the norms of the group, she ought to hate him. If an outside ob¬ 
server then finds that the foreman is not behaving unfairly hut does 
bear a physical resemblance to the woman's hated stepfather, al¬ 
though she has not been conscious of the fact, the observer will 
say that her explanation for her behavior is a rationalization and 
not the real reason. His assumption is that the hate gives rise to 
the rationalization but that the factor cited in the rationalization 
have nothing to do with the hate. The relationship between die 
sentiment and the rationalization is one of cause-and-effcct and 
not of mutual dependence. 

But not all situations are as simple as this. Suppose we say that 
the reasons the design engineers gave for their discontent with 
supervision were "mere" rationalizations of the sentiments aroused 
by their declining social rank. In making this statement* we are 
accepting* by implication, two hypotheses: first, that the sentiments 
of the design engineers were determined entirely by their changing 
position in the company, and second, that the reasons they gave 
for their discontent were determined by their sentiments, and not 
their sentiments by their reasons. The engineers felt unhappy; they 
looked ground for reasons for their unhappiness, reasons that could 
be made public and that everyone might accept, and, sure enough, 
they found some. But these two hypotheses may be an inadequate, 
though, not wholly incorrect, explanation of the engineers' behavior. 
In particular, two other hv'pothcses are neglected. First, if senti¬ 
ment determines norms, norms also determine sentiment. A mail 
may feel disturbed because the reality of the situation does not 
match his view of what the situation ought to be* And second, the 
norms themselves may be determined by the situation, both past 
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and present, and are not always picked up haphazard a s a justifi¬ 
cation for conduct. The mutual dependence of the factors m opin¬ 
ion makes the actual problem more complex than the usual theory 
of rationalization will allow. 

Both the two latter hypotheses may have held good for the de¬ 
sign engineers in the Electrical Equipment Company. The real 
Situation in the company contrasted at every point with the norms 
of behavior that the design engineers and other members of the 
company had been taught to accept. In fact the whole language— 
titles of officers, names of committees—in which the organization 
of the company was described was unrealistic. 'The competent 
man needs no supervision"; ~A man's authority is not to be per¬ 
sonal hut functionaT; "Committee management is superior to in¬ 
dividual management'*; "Control should be democratic*—these 
were the official slogans of the company and commanded the 
wholehearted assent of many of its members. Yet wfaat were the 
facts? the engineers were more narrowly supervised than they 
had been in the past. Authority was certainly not functional in 
the sense in which that word was used tn the company. That is, 
a roans authority did not depend an his competence to do a par¬ 
ticular job of engineering but on his position in an organisation 
structure. The company was still organized in the form of com- 
mittces t and yet the line authority in a committee like the design 
committee was vested in one man, the chairman. Control* more¬ 
over was certainly not democratic in the sense that it was achieved 
by mutual agreement among a body of equals. The engineers were 
confused by, and discontented with, their method of supervision 
partly because the reality contrasted with their expectations as 
expressed in the norms of the company. 

The company norms had not materialized out of air. Wo empha¬ 
sized earlier that the norms of social behavior arise out of actual 
social behavior. Certainly the norms of the Electrical Equipment 
Company described, after a fashion, the actual behavior of men in 
the company at a lime when it was, in effect, a group of engineering 
associates. But we have also pointed out that norm*, once estah- 
lishwl tend to change more slowly than actual social behavior. 
Thus the norms of family life in American society survive from a 
time when the realities of family life were somewhat different from 
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what they are today, a rid, in the same way, the old norms of the 
Electrical Equipment Company persisted long after the realities of 
company organization had changed. When, moreover, the design 
engineers pointed to the contrast between the norms and the 
realities, they were not merely rationalizing a discontent that bad 
quite other sources—the decline in their social rank. A man is ra¬ 
tionalizing when his alleged reasons for his attitudes are different 
from his real reasons; hut a man ha$ a real reason for discontent 
when his leaders tell him to expect one situation but make him face 
another, and diis was just what had happened to the design 
engineers. 

The design engineers judged (be state of affairs existing in 1939 
by a set of norms appropriate to 1B32; management gave its loud 
approval of tbe norms, yet it criticized the design engineers when 
they acted in accordance with the norms, when they showed that 
they were not altogether ready to accept their reduced sphere of 
activity and its necessary' intermeshing with other spheres. The re¬ 
sult was that the engineers at last turned their resentment on the 
norms themselves and said they were meaningless. It is true that 
men never do behave the way they say they ought to behave: in fact 
they never behave in quite the way they' say they beliave. At the 
same time, no set of norms Can he wholly out of line with the pos¬ 
sibilities of tbe real world If it is, it loses its value both as an in¬ 
centive and as a standard of Judgment. For centuries moralists have 
tried to decide where the point of diminishing returns comes. For 
the norms of the Electrical Equipment Company, perhaps it had 
come. Certainly the tenor of the investigators' recommendations 
was that the norms of the company and the language in which its 
Organization was described should be brought into agreement with 
reality* 

After tliis long analysis, we can say that tire discontent of the 
design engineers with their supervision was probably the result 
botf) of their lowered social rank in the company and of the con¬ 
trast between the norms of company organization and the reality* 
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REACTION ON IKE EXTERNA!* SYSTEM 

According to our method, we make a virtue of necessity and end 
where we began. As a result of changes in the external system of 
the company, partly a matter of natural growth and partly carried 
out by management in a deliberate effort to adjust the enterprise 
more effectively to its environment, certain other changes took 
place in the internal system. We have paid special attention to a 
decline in the social rank of the design engineers* Together with the 
survival from an earlier period in the company's history of a pic¬ 
ture of company organisation that could not easily be reconciled 
with existing facts, this decline in rank led to the dissatisfaction of 
the design engineers, and their dissatisfaction put in Jeopardy their 
enthusiasm for work and their capacity for collaborating with 
others. The conflict was not violent, but it was serious enough to 
worry the management, who felt that much of the success of the 
ente rprise depended on the contentment of the design engineers. In 
short* a better adjustment of the enterprise to its environment in 
one area led, through the connections of the external and internal 
systems with one another and of both with social norms* to a worse 
adjustment in another. In the Electrical Equipment Company the 
worse adjustment did not go so far as a breakdown; in other or¬ 
ganizations it has. The evidence suggests that, in passing from one 
state of affairs to another* there may be some one path for a social 
system, some one set of concomitant changes in the dements of the 
system, that makes conflict minimal. The leader of an organization 
often attempts, rightly or wrongly, consciously or unconsciously, 
successfully or unsuccessfully, to End this path. To this question we 
shall return in the next chapter. 
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The Job of the Leader 

Orders and Norm * * , Authority and Control . r . A 
Moving Equilibrium * *, The Behavior of the Leader 


IN EARLIER chapters we have studied the posi¬ 
tion of the leader in static groups, or groups that were described as 
if they were static- that is. we have studied the leader as he pre¬ 
sides over group activities that change little with the passage of 
time. And we have studied social change, but, except to some ex¬ 
tent in the Electrical Equipment Company, only such change as 
takes place without planning and conscious direction. In this chap¬ 
ter we shall try to link the problem of the leader with the problem 
of social change by examining the leader as he tries deliberately to 
bring his group from one social state to another. For many persons* 
this i$ the most interesting side of the study of group life; certainly 
most has been written about it, and we shall hav e least to add. 1 

ORDERS AND NORMS 

The leader brings his group from one social state to another 
through giving orders that govern, in greater or less degree, the be¬ 
havior of the members; at least giving orders is a part of what he 
does. ’"Orders:” may seem too strong a word for the directions given, 
often very informally, by the leader of a small group* but there is, 
perhaps* no single word that has just the right shade of meaning, 
and if we remember that an order* in a group as in a formal or¬ 
ganization, is a communication from the leader which governs the 
behavior of the members, we shall not get into trouble. Surely much 
that Doc said to the Nortons was orders in this sense. 

1 Particularly in this chapter, but in mmy of the earlier ones as well, our 
idrns are in debt to C- L RamiurdL The f unritorU of the Eierutioe. 
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Our first point is that orders are not different in kind from norms, 
Roth norms and orders are verbal statements, and both specify 
what the behavior of the members of a certain group ought to be 
rather than what it really is. The only difference between the two 
is that norms apply to the maintenance of established behavior, 
orders to future changes in behavior. And between the norms of a 
group—the ideals of Ijehavior that are deemed perennial—and the 
orders it obeys-the directions issued by a leader in order to adjust 
behavior to changing circumstances—there is every gradation of 
difference. Constitutions. laws, customs, standing orders, plans, di¬ 
rectives, instructions, advice, suggestions—these are some of the 
words we apply to the gradations. When the head of a farm family 
gives the signal, every year, for starting activities that arc the same 
every year, is fie giving orders or putting old nanus into effect? 
From fundamental law, to recurrences; like the yearly cycle on a 
farm, to orders permanently changing the purposes of a group, to 
orders governing the behavior of an individual for a short time, 
there are only steps. And the impermanent is always becoming 
permanent: orders arc always changing into law' and custom, 

just as established behavior seldom coincides altogether with 
norms, so, as we all know and as social scientists must remember, 
orders are seldom obeyed to the letter and are often flagrantly dis¬ 
regarded, There is always a question of the degree to which be¬ 
havior conforms to norms or orders; and it h not easy to say at 
what point the gap between the real and the ideal becomes so 
large that the norm or order, since it is so obviously unattainable, 
defeats its own purpose by turning men into cynics. Wise leaders 
know that nothing is so destructive of co-operation as the giving 
of orders that cannot or will not be obeyed. 

Since orders envisage a future state of affairs for a group, the 
giving of orders may be looked on as the inculcation of group pur¬ 
poses. As usual in social science, two or more language systems are 
available for use in discussing the same problem: we may say that 
the leader gives orders or that he assigns purposes, but we must not 
think there are two probletns just because there arc two languages. 
A general order gives a broad or distant objective to the group; a 
specific order names a subsidiary objective that must be reached 
on the way to the major one^subsidiary for the group as a whole 
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or subsidiary as applying to one subgroup vt department within 
the group, When orders are transmitted downward from the leader, 
through his lieutenants, to the rank and file, the general purposes 
are often made progressively more specific. 

Both norms and orders emerge from interaction between the 
memliers of a group, and again the differences seem to be matters 
of degree and not of kind. Norms often arise from the diffuse in¬ 
teraction of the members, who associate together for a while, and 
then, as if overnight, the group norms crystallize and take shape. 
One day they were followed;, though not consciously held; the next 
day the group is aware of them. The origin of the norms, if it was 
ever known, is apt to be forgotten. The group has no memory of a 
time when the norms were not held, be that memory short or long. 
Thus no one knew the origin of the output standard in the Bank 
Wiring Observation Houm. Orders, ou the other hand, tend to 
arise from patterned rather than diffuse interaction, In die Norton 
Street Gang, we saw that, although a suggestion for group action 
might originate with anyone in the group, the suggestion had to 
get to the leader, who had to adopt it and transmit it to his lieu¬ 
tenants. before it could govern group behavior. Orders arise from 
interaction in established channels, but even in this respect die dif¬ 
ferences betw een orders and norms may not be great. Norms, like 
orders, may be established by the leader. It is hard to believe that 
bowling would have been adopted as a customary activity of the 
Nortons if Doc had not sanctioned it—and if he had not been 
skilled at bowling, 

AUTHORITY AND CONTROL 

The leader cannot bring his group From one social state to an¬ 
other unless bis orders are. to some extent, obeyed. We have just 
seen that orders differ from norms riot in kind but in degree: in 
the degree to which they apply to future change and in the degree 
to which they arise from patterned interaction. This suggests that 
a theory of authority-obedience to orders—will be of the same 
genera] kind as a theory of social control—obedience to norms, and 
if we recognize the similarity we may spare ourselves some repe¬ 
tition. We turn now to the theory of authority. 


The Job of the Leader 

In studying the leaders who have appeared in our cases-Taybr 
{W3), Doc* the father of a Tikopia family—we have pointed out 
that one factor determining the social rank of the leader and the 
sentiments that the other members of the group adopt toward him 
is his origination of interaction to which the members respond. We 
Spoke in this way only as a temporary expedient, because we 
wished to postpone the study of social control and authority, hut 
now we must tuck in the loose ends of our argument. It is possible 
to pick out the leader of a group by following the chains of inter¬ 
action in the group. The leader is at the center of the web of inter¬ 
action: much interaction flows toward him and away from him- 
But it is impossible to define the leader merely by saying that he 
is the person who most often originates interaction for the other 
members of the group. We must also know the content of his orders 
and the degree to which they are obeyed A member of a group 
may make a suggestion to the rest, and they will greet it with 
scornful laughter. He has originated interaction to which the others 
have responded, but the response is not the one he wished* and 
he is obviously not a leader. The high social rank of the leader and 
the respect that is accorded him are determined by the fact that 
he originates interaction for the group by giving orders that are in 
fact obeyed. In discussing the position of the leader we have simply, 
up to now, noted the feet that his orders are obeyed* Now we 
need to explain why his orders are obeyed; we need a theory of 
authority. 

But what is authority? We need a definition* and here it is, // an 
order gf sen by a leader to a member of his group is accepted by 
the member and controls his activity in the group, then the order is 
said to carry authority J* This definition implies that the authority 
of an order always rests on the willingness of the persons to w'hom 
it is addressed to obey it. Authority, like control, is always a matter 
of individual decision. This idea runs counter to ordinary forms of 

* Tliii definition h adapted from Q. L Barnard, The Functions ctf the Ex¬ 
ecutive, 163- Barnard was writing about Luge formal organize tiens, but he 
Feeh that the nature of authority Is the same m the group &s in the formal 
organ ration- See ibid. ¥ 161; may 1 eostnrtably postulate that, whatever the 
nature of authority, it Lt inherent in the simple organuatioii unit: and that a 
correct theory at authority must be consistent with what is essentially true of 
these unit dfg^nfcatlons. 1 " 
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speech and legalistic definitions- We speak of leaders as “'the au¬ 
thorities" or as * persons in authority " and we say that they can 
“delegate authority" to others. That is, we talk as if authority were 
something inherent in leaders and Bowing from them. Our defini¬ 
tion reminds us that the power of the leader always depends on 
his being able, by whatever methods, to carry his group with him; 
it reminds ns of the great commonplace that government rests on 
the consent of the governed. 

Following Chester Barnard, we must put Out a warning here. 
Nothing in our definition implies that authority U gained only by 
democratic methods. 11 Indeed this word “democratic* may not be 
easily applicable to many small groups. Was control in the Nortons* 
for example, democratic or not? * Democracy" and “democratic are 
best used to describe the actual machinery of government in coun¬ 
tries like Great Britain and the United States, Freedom of speech, 
the habeas corpus* the secret ballot, the party system, the election 
of officers and representatives, and so forth + ran be fairly well de¬ 
fined, and we can reason about democracy when it means these 
things. Sometimes democratic methods create and maintain author¬ 
ity; sometimes they are destructive ot it. No democratic nation uses 
democratic methods in every sphere of its life, or can do sOh But 
to talk about the democratic ^atmosphere"” or “way of life of a 
group often leads away from careful reasoning, so ill defined are 
these terms, and it makes dictators happy by further muddying the 
meaning of “democracy," a result that they themselves have done 
their best to accomplish. The fact is that leadership in a group may 
be at one time abrupt, forceful, centralized, with ail communica¬ 
tions originating with the leader* and at another time slow, re¬ 
laxed, dispersed, with much communication back and forth between 
leader and followers. Each mode is acceptable, appropriate, and au¬ 
thoritative, but each in different circumstances. 

When we define authority' as the decision of individual members 
of a group to obey orders, we raise the question why authority in 
many groups is the strong and stable thing we see it is + How can 
so firm a structure rest on such an apparently weak foundation as 
individual choice? The answer to this question is the same for au- 

1 lbid. r 167a. See also & 1. Barnard, "Dilemmas of Leatknhip in the Defflfr 
emit ftcKfla," in his Qrguniz&tiofi and Mntmg€meni t 24-50. 
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thority as for control. Although it is true that obedience is always 
a matter of individual choice, yet the group, both leader and fol¬ 
lowers, does a great deal to see that the individual chooses right. 
But let us make sure, by taking an example, that we know what 
this very loose statement means. 

Suppose that Ooc T as leader of the Nortons, had decided to stage 
a bowling match and had chosen the members of the team. What 
incentives would lead a team mendrer to obey Doc's orders and 
appear lor the match? He might enjoy the game for its own sake: 
he would have the pleasure of associating with other members of 
the group, and he would have a chance to improve his bowling 
record, a matter of some importance, as social rank among the 
Nortons was determined in part by bowling scores. If a member 
failed to appear, he would forego all these advantages. He would 
also spoil the sport for the others, who would have tn Bnd someone 
to take his place, and therefore he would have tn expect retaliation* 
whether recognizable iis such or not. On another occasion he might 
not be asked to be a team member. Some of the other members 
might become less friendly toward him* and he might suffer a fall in 
his standing in the group. He might even get a bawling out from Doc T 
which again would hurt his standing. Finally, he might be dropped 
from the group altogether, and the strength of this threat would 
depend on the relationship between the individual, the group, and 
its social environment. Could he r for instance* End another group to 
Join? We need not pursue the example further, as the ideas are 
already familiar to us. The points we need to make are these: 
L Authority, lake control, depends on the fact that disobedience 
brings about a number of punishments and not just one. The pun¬ 
ishment does not Et the crime, but it is out of proportion to it- 
2. The punishments are implicit in the relationships of the social 
system. The elements of the system are interconnected in such a 
way that if a man disobeys an order, his action automatically does 
damage to his interactions, his friendships, his social rank, and the 
attitude of the leader toward him. 3. The action of the leader to 
punish the offender is only one of the controls that come into ef¬ 
fect. The interests of the followers as well as those of the leader 
are hurt, and this* we assert, will be found to hold good whenever 
authority is effective in the small group. 
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Since we have been following out the parallel between control 
and authority, let us cany our comparison one step further. We 
have seen that control is not always effective* The reactions of a 
group to a man's departure from his ex is ting degree of obedience 
to a norm may have the effect not of bringing his behavior back 
to that degree of obedience but of driving his behavior even fur¬ 
ther away from it Therefore we have said that a social system is in 
equilibrium and control is effective Only when the state of the ele¬ 
ments that enter the system and of the mutual relations between 
them is such that any small change in one of the elements will be 
followed by changes in the other elements tending to reduce the 
amount of that change. By this definition, a social system is in 
equilibrium when any change is followed by a tendency of the 
System to rehum to its previous state. But what if the system is al¬ 
ready in process of change? Shall we abandon the idea of equi¬ 
librium in these circumstances? 

In this chapter we are studying the job of the leader as he tries* 
with conscious intent, to bring his group from one social state to 
another. Let us suppose, to take a hypothetical case T that a leader 
wants to change his industrial firm from a small one, carrying out 
a few h , small-scale activities but also paying few workers and buy¬ 
ing few supplies, into a somewhat larger one, carrying out large- 
scale activities but also paying many workers and buying many 
supplies, And let us suppose that he will wish, as of course he will, 
to maintain at a high level, throughout the period of change, the 
willingness of his workers to co-operate. We may think of the leader 
as causing the group, by the orders he gives, to follow a path lead¬ 
ing from the initial state of the group to the final one. One path, 
moreover may be better than another. Just as a man walking across 
rough country may reach his goal more quickly or with less fatigue 
by following a roundabout path along the contours of the land 
than by following a compass course uphill and downhill, so the 
leader in the group we are considering may attain his goal more 
easily by some other method than merely trying to increase the 
physical size of his firm* As we liave seen, the expansion of the 
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Electrical Equipment Company and the increasing complexity of 
its organisation had results that ended in the discontent of ihe de¬ 
sign engineers. If the leaders of the company, while trying to in¬ 
crease the size of the firm, had carried out competMator> h changes 
in other aspects of its social organization, changes tending, lor in¬ 
stance, to maintain the rank of the design engineers and to keep 
the norms of the firm in line with realities, they might have brought 
about the expansion of the firm and kept the morale of its members 
unimpaired as well. For any group moving toward a goal, there 
may he some one path, some changing b dance of conditions, in 
which the willingness of its members to co-operate with one an* 
other aitd obey orders is most fully maintained- 4 

But let us suppose that the leader has chosen the path he will 
try to get his group to follow, whether or not that path ts the '"best 1 ” 
by some standard or other. He is not trying, by his orders, to main¬ 
tain an existing state of a Bairs but to create a steadily changing 
state. And we shall say that a social system in mooing equilibrium 
and authority exists when the state of the elements that enter the 
system and of the relations between them f including the behavior of 
the leader> is such that disobedience to the orders of the leader will 
be followed by changes in the other elements tending to bring the 
system back to the state the leader would have wished if to reach 
if the disobedience had not taken place . By this definition a social 
system is in moving equilibrium when a departure from the path 
the leader has laid out for it is followed by a tendency of the sys- 

1 Just as die pash of a man walking across rmigh country is defined by she 
space co-ordinates of every pnint qn ihc path, so She path of the group wpsdd T 
in theory, be ileRned by the simullutieoLisly changing values of the very much 
larger number of variables entering die social system. Some -established 
group* maF base found paths* uf least disturbance for some oflen repeated 
s<k ial change*. In describing the rdra; governing the choice of a wife hi primi¬ 
tive &>rieties, Cocm wri(e* h *"The klriil or preferred mating is one width under 
normal cirekusisLances will produce ihe minimum of disturbance lo all persons 
in any way concerned. 1 "—C. S. Coon, A Rrader in General Anthrupaiogy> 
HOi-3 A PI Eadcliffc-Bmwn, whose ideas have become so much a pajl of 
oBthmpologial thinking ih.ii their author is often forgotten, was probably (he 
Erst t» rtate this rule, but the reference hus not been found. To a student 
nf meelianlcs die rule Is pftrticnblly Interesting, because m tliAl science the 
equation of equilibrium ll the logical equivalent of (he equation of least 
ectian. See E. Mach, TJ+c Scu nre vf Mechanics, 470, See also C. K- Zipf. 
//imum Bci^jfieior and the Principle of Least Effort. 
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tem to return to the path. We shall make no effort here to define 
moving equilibrium for a group that is changing spontaneously, so to 
speak, and without much central direct ton, for in this case we have 
nothing like the intentions of a leader to indicate the path the group 
is following. 

Just as not every state of a social system is one in which control 
is effective, so not every state is one in which authority, as we have 
defined it, exists. If, for instance, the officers of the Electrical Equip¬ 
ment Company had decided to punish the design engineers for 
their failure to collaborate with others in the firm, they might easily 
have created a condition in which any future orders they gave 
would not have brought the group closer to the goal they had in 
mind but driven the group farther away from it. The design en¬ 
gineers would have been rebellious and might even have resigned, 
putting the whole future of the company in jeopardy; Everyday 
exercise of leadership is full of results like this, 

What we have been saying can be put in simpler, if less precise, 
language. Authority—the acceptance of orders-and control—obed¬ 
ience to the norms of a group—are not different in kind Front one 
another but are two forms of the same process. And the job of a 
leader is twofold: (a) to attain the purposes of the group, and (b) 
in 50 doing to maintain a balance of incentives, both reward and 
punishment, sufficient to induce his followers to obey him. 1 ' 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE LEADER 

Let us now turn to the question: How should the leader behave 
in order to maintain a moving equilibrium in his group? In trying 
to answer it. we shall state a few rules or maxims for the behavior 
of the leader. We shall not try to include all the rules that might 
be given, but only those that follow from what we have learned 
about the group, the position of the leader, and the nature of au¬ 
thority, All of the rules we give will be familiar, for humanity has 
had long experience of leadership and has thought long and hard 
about its problems. But the conclusions reached have been stated 
and learned as niles of thumb. We are less interested in the rules 

1 Tlib i> Biimjrd s distinction between Fjfrflorrwj? and See C. L 

Bariwd, The Funcffoiu of the Executive* 55-9. 
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themselves than in their justification by a body of theory, less in* 
terested in what the rales are than in why they are good rules. 

But one truth must first be made dear beyond possibility of 
misunderstanding. There are no rales for human behavior that 
apply in every situation without limit or change. Humanity yearns 
for certainty; it has looked for such rales for thousands of years 
but has not found them. For every principle it has discovered, it 
has also discovered a conflict of principles. In recent years men of 
practical affairs—industrial executives, for instance—have often 
come to psychologists and sociologists begging for a plan or set of 
rules that the executives can apply "across the board”—that is, in 
all circumstances-in dealing with their employees. There are no 
such rules, and if there were, they would be dangerous. They might 
work well for a time; then changing circumstances would make 
them inappropriate, and the leader would have to deal with a new 
situation while his mind was dogged with old rales. The maxims 
of leadership we shall state are, therefore, not to be taken as abso¬ 
lutes but only as convenient guides for the behavior of a leader. 
They apply only within limits determined by the situation that faces 
him, and there are situations in which the maxims will conflict with 
one another. What a leader needs to have is not a set of rales but a 
good method of analyzing the social situation in which be must act. 
If the analysis is adequate, a way of dealing with the situation will 
suggest itself. And if, as a working guide, the leader docs have 
some simple rales in mind, analysis will show him where their lim¬ 
its lie. We do not mean that a leader need have no principles in 
the sense of moral standards. In fact, as we shall see, the leader 
must be more fully controlled by the morality of his group than 
any of his followers. We do mean that moral or other principles 
alone, unsupported by understanding, will not help him lead. It is a 
method of analysis rather than a set of rules that wo learn in this 
book. 

Let us also put on the record, lest we be accused of naivety, that 
many men have been successful leaders without any conscious in¬ 
tellectual understanding whatever of the problem of leadership. 
We are merely stating explicitly what they do intuitively. This does 
not mean that conscious understanding is of no use. The number 
of “natural" leaders is probably inadequate to meet the needs of 
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tlie complex modem world. The deficit can only be made up by 
tenders who are trained, and training implies conscious understaud- 
ing—plus responsible practice under supervision, 

And finally let us point out that we are making an important 
assumption, which may in many circumstances be cnntraiy to fact. 
We are assuming that the leader is able to carry out the rules we 
propose. If he is the leader of an independent or serai-independent 
group he may bo able to do so, but most small groups in our society 
are not of this sort. They are. instead, parts of larger formal organi¬ 
zations. The leader of a small group of tlus kind may not be in a 
position, by reason of the behavior of his own superior or of the 
Organization and policies of the larger organization, to follow the 
rules that would make him, by our standards, an ideal leader. This 
may, indeed, be one of the most serious problems created by large 
formal organizations, and we cannot blame the leader if, in these 
circumstances^ he adapts himself to realities and does the best he 
can* 

With these points dear, let us go on to our rules of leadership. 

1. The leader will maintain his own position.* A leader will be 
able to do nothing to lead his group unless he is established as a 
person from whom authoritative orders will come. The results of 
an order may Or may nnt turn out to be acceptable to the members 
of a group, but if the members will not give the leader for a time 
the benefit of the doubt, if they am not willing to obey the order 
and wait and see whether the results arc acceptable, the leader will 
not even begin to maintain moving equilibrium. He will have* so to 
speak, no working capital. The field within which^ orders are ac¬ 
cepted by the members of a group without conscious questioning 
of their acceptability is called by Barnard the zone of indiffer¬ 
ence/ f The extent of the zone is determined hy many factors, but 
One certainly is pre-eminent. The members of a group w ill nbe> 
many orders without consciously questioning their acceptability if 
they' come from a person in constituted authority. In formal organi 
zations the initial presumption that a mans orders are tu be obeyed 

* In selling up (hew rules we have been much helped by (he 1^ body 
of practical advice lit supervisors we know: W. F. Whyle P Nubian fictonanj 
In fht! Restaurant ir\duyfnj r Part IV. 

T The Functions of the Erarefcrtce, 168-9 
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is established by giving him a title and an office, and by hedging 
the office about with the symbols of authority^ In small, informal 
groups, the equivalent of office and title is high social rank. We 
have seen that, in the small group, the person who originates inter¬ 
action For other members of the group is in fact of higher rank than 
they. If, therefore, a leader is to originate interaction for a group f 
he must establish and maintain hss rank. Many leaders, especially 
if they are new to a group, will, before they try to reach their ob¬ 
jectives, wait until they have established their own position. This 
may mean delay, but here as in so many other aspects of leadership, 
delay in the beginning means speed in the end- 

2. The leader will live up to the norms of hi$ group. But what 
must a leader do to maintain his social rank? We have seen that in 
the small group the person of the highest social rank is the person 
who comes closest to realizing in his behavior the norms of the 
group. Thus any failure on the part of the leader to live up to the 
group norms undermines his social rank and hence the presumption 
that his orders are to be obeyed. He must also be as zealous as any* 
one else in obeying his own orders. This is the truth we usually ex¬ 
press by saying noblesse oblige or "The leader must set an exam¬ 
ple, The old command. Do as 1 say, not as 1 do,*’ is fatal to leader¬ 
ship. 

It is important to point out that the norms in question are the 
actual norms of the group and not what the leader believes the 
norms ought to be. In fact ft is only when he has shown by his 
actions that he accepts the group norms that he can induce the 
group to adopt his own nnrms. We have been focusing on the small 
group, but much that we say can also be applied to larger social 
units. Thus one of the main problems in American industry todav 
U that management often holds, perfectly sincerely an “idea of 
what constitutes right and proper behavior In industr^ that fs rather 
unhke the idea held by the workingmen themselves, A politic fan 
like President Roosevelt had a much stronger hold on workingmen 
than any industrial leader because he showed in his behavior that 
he understood, and was working in accordance with, the working¬ 
man s actual norms. 

What is important to the followers is always important to the 
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leader. People often say that a leader should look after his men, 
Less often they add that he should look after them in the matters 
they consider important and not simply in the ones he considers 
important., If he only takes care of the latter, his men will feel that 
his behavior is paternalistic and wjIJ resent it, no matter how much 
good he may do. But if he looks after the interests they themselves 
have at heart, he cannot go wrong. People often believe that favors 
should not be done in an organization: that, for instance, a man 
should not be allowed to go home early from work on an occasion 
that h important for him, if die other men are not allowed to go 
too. This is supposed to lay the leader open to the charge of fa¬ 
voritism, Doing a favor will in fact hurt the leader only jf the 
favor is one that the group feels should not be asked, if it is one 
that the leader will do for one man and not, on occasion, for an¬ 
other, and if the leader shows that he expects a return^ A favor that 
the members of a group feel it is proper to ask is, as far as they 
are concerned, a right* and no return should be expected for a 
simple act of Justice- Vet if he shows that he is not bargaining for 
favors, a leader who helps his men will be helped by them in turn. 

The leader must live up to the norms of (lie group—all the norms 
—better than any follower. At the same time, he is the member of 
the group who is most in danger of violating the norms. In disputes 
between two followers, he is expected to do justice, as the group 
understands Justice, but what man can always be just? And it is 
the leader who may sometimes act for the good of the group and 
stilt not act wholly acceptably. His action is appropriate to the 
group norms in one way* but does violence to them in another. 
For instance, he may have to drive a man out of the group, and 
yet the group may feel strongly that no one should be driven out. 
From this conflict of norms arises the condition of moral complex¬ 
ity in which all leadens, at every level, live.* 

Some writers on leadership have been accused of teaching mm 
how to “manipulate” others* but it is not always clear what this 
charge means. Sometimes it seems to mean that the writers in ques¬ 
tion have been teaching men to lead others in achieving ends that 

^ S&e The Function* of the Executive, Chop. IT, 
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the critics themselves will not accept. Some of the critics, for in¬ 
stance, will not accept a greater measure of co-operation between 
management and workers in American industry as an end that 
ought to be achieved. They would rather have conflict in industry 
in the hope that out of tire defeat of one of the parties—we all know 
which one—a better society would emerge. Though we may well ask 
if they expect the new society by its very nature to put ail end to 
the need for trained leadership, we can do no more. Their accusa¬ 
tion implies a disagreement; which we cannot resolve* about ulti¬ 
mate ends. Sometimes the charge of ^manipulation" seems to mean 
that die leader is taught to be an all-wise outsider to the group, 
influencing it without being influenced by it, and directing it toward 
ends neither known to, nor accepted by, the members. If this is 
the chargethe critics need not worry. The danger does not exist* 
Men are not such fools that they cannot read their leader's inten¬ 
tions. Whether he likes it or not* the leader is always a part of the 
group, and he can never* except by coercion—and this* we take it* 
is not manipulation—„ get the group to accept his ends until lie has 
shown, by his actions, that lie has accepted its own. All the big- 
time operators in the world cannot change this fact If, finally, those 
who condemn the teaching of leadership are questioning neither the 
ends for which leadership is used nor the assumption that the lender 
is an outsider directing tire group to ends that it would not accept 
if it knew them, we can only assume that they are questioning the 
use of intelligence itsdf in human affairs. In this hook we are as¬ 
suming that any future society we can envisage—capitalistic, so¬ 
cialistic, or communistic—will need more, rather than less* trained 
leadership. So far as we can teach* we are leaching all the parties 
and not any one. Ss it impossible to be a man of good will? 

Tfu? leader will lend. If the leader is the person who originates 
interaction for the other members of the group, any failure on his 
part to originate interaction* to take the initiative, as we usually say. 
will make him that much less a leader. This is obvious but worth 
stating dearly. When a choice about the next move to make lies 
before a group, the members will expect die leader to consult them* 
but they certainly expect him to take action. At every level of 
social rank, both advantages and disadvantages accrue to persons 
at that level and one of the advantages of holding low rank is 
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precisely the chance to avoid decision. An oversupply of men a us- 
ious to have responsibility is seldom a problem of organization. 
There is little evidence that people object to clear, firm orders, 
specifying just who is to do what, at what time, and in what way, 
just because they arc orders. Rather they welcome orders in any 
situation in which they deem orders appropriate, and they would 
be con fused without orders. We are not implying that the top 
leader of a group must Lake charge on all occasions; the decision 
in question may only concern a subgroup and can be left to a lieu¬ 
tenant. We are simply saying that the leader, whatever his rank, 
with whom the decision rests must in fact decide* Especially in an 
emergency that concerns (lie whole group, the members will expect 
the top leader to take charge and give the necessary orders with 
all the force at his command. 

4. The leader will unf gfng orders that will not be obeyed. This 
rule is the converse of the last. If he must give orders when they 
are expected and will be obeyed, he must not give orders when 
they will not atid cannot be obeyed. The leader must maintain his 
own position. His social rank is in mutual dependence with the 
authority of his orders. When he gives orders that are not obeyed, 
he has by that fact undermined his rank and hence the presump¬ 
tion on the part of the members of his group that his future orders 
are to be obeyed. Nothing, moreover, will create more confusion 
in the minds of his followers, and nothing so quickly lead them to 
doubt his competence. 

5. In giving orders * the leader will use established channels. We 
have seen what the leader must do to establish and maintain his 
own position. What must he do to maintain the position of others in 
the group? Even in quite small groups—the Norton Street Gang, 
for instance—we have seen that, although the leader may interact 
with every member of the group, he interacts most often with the 
persons nearest him in social rant, and his orders tend to be trans¬ 
mitted to the group through these men, his lieutenants. If an initial 
presumption is to exist in the minds of the members that the lieu¬ 
tenants' orders are to be obeyed, just as the leaders own orders are 
obeyed, the leader must do for his lieutenants what he has already 
done for himself, that is, maintain their social rank. And we have 
seen that one of the factors determining a lieutenants social rank is 
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precisely interaction with the lender. Whenever the leader orig¬ 
inates interaction by giving an order, and he does not transmit that 
order to the lieutenant, he is, by that very fact, doing injury to 
the latter s rank, lie h hurting the lieutenant personally- he is also 
throwing doubt on the presumption that the lieutenant's orders 
are to be obeyed. If the leader will need in the future to transmit 
orders through the lieutenant, he has* by undermining the latter^ 
authority, undermined his own. Therefore, to use the everyday lan¬ 
guage of organisations, the leader must not ‘‘jump the line.” 

As wc have said, none of these rules is an absolute. Just as the 
leader himself may decide he is not the man to lead the group and 
may abandon his pos ition* so he in ay decide that one of his lieu¬ 
tenants is incompetent and try to change the organization of the 
group by by-passing the lieutenant. If ho does so, he will have to 
accept the risks of his action, and sooner or later, when he has every 
man in the right position and he has to work with an established 
organization, the rule will come into effect. Generally speaking, a 
leader will have enough to do in adjusting his group to its environ¬ 
ment without disturbing, at the same time, its internal or social 
organization. In fact, the more severe a groups external environment, 
as with ships and armies, the more stable its internal organization 
tends to be. 

Tile? rule has several corollaries. The position of the lieutenants 
is maintained not only by the leader’s originating interaction through 
them but also by their interacting with him. If it is vital to maintain 
established channels for interaction in one direction, it is vital to do 
so for interaction in the other. Therefore the leader most always 
allow his lieutenants to have access to him. In fact he must en¬ 
courage their access. There is a theory that a leader is showing him¬ 
self incompetent if he asks help from his followers. On the con¬ 
trary he will, by asking for advice, help establish the position of 
his lieutenants; he will confirm their view, which wiJJ be a correct 
one, that he is an intelligent mam-and he will Lave the advice to 
boot. Note that he is not asking his lieutenants to decide for him; 
in some circumstances that would destroy his position. Instead he is 
asking for advice on which he can base his own decision. And for 
the same reason that he will originate interaction through his lieu¬ 
tenants, the lender will discourage interaction from his followers 
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to himself that does not pass through his lieutenants, especially on 
occasions when that interaction might lead to an authoritative de¬ 
cision. 

If, moreover, the leader is new to the group, his first effort will he 
to determine what the established channels of communication are, 
that is, which men hold high social rank. This will not always be 
easy- tf the group is small and informal, there may he no way of 
recognizing these men except by watching the actual behavior of 
the group* which takes time. And if the group is more formal and 
has some official plan of organisation, the plan may be misleading. 
The real leaders—the men through whom communications actually 
pass and through wham action is secured—may be different from 
the official leaders. 

8, The leader will net thrust himself upon his followers on social 
Occasions. This rule has something in common with the old army 
rule that an officer should not he familiar with his soldiers, and our 
claim that the army is not wholly incorrect may lead critics to 
charge that we support the military "caste system." We do not 
To say that a leader should not thrust himself upon his followers 
on social occasions is not to say that any one particular line should 
be drawn between classes In an organization. The fact is that the 
traditional line between officers and enlisted men was appropriate 
in European armies and navies in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when there was a rcx^h if deplorable, distinction in so¬ 
ciety at large between gentlemen and nongentlemen. This line does 
not correspond to the social realities of the United States today. But 
even if all members of the armed forces attended the same clubs 
and used the same recreational facilities—and we believe they 
should— p certain persons would tend to eat together* drink together^ 
and play games together, and these persons would tend to he social 
and organizational equals. The groups might be much more fluid 
than the present classes of officers and men, but there would be 
groups, and nothing whatever that anyone could do would prevent 
it. The fact is thah as we have seen, persons who are equal in social 
rank tend to interact frequently with one another in a "social 1 " con¬ 
text, that Is, in the Interna] system* and our present contention is 
simply that there are good reasons why this condition should exist. 
When a leader interacts often with an ordinary follower, rather 
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than with one of his lieutenants, he is T by So doing, lowering his 
social rant, and if his orders are to be obeyed* that is just what he 
must not do. Or, if he does not lower his social rant, his action will 
have another effect just as bad. He will originate interaction, and be 
expected to originate interaction, in the internal system as in the 
external- Everyone will wait for him to take the lead socially, and 
if he does so, he will destroy the easy give-and-take that is the 
charm of association among equals; By thrusting himself socially 
upon his followers, the leader will lower his own rank or embar¬ 
rass his followeis T or both, lf t moreover, he associates frequently 
with the foliowers 1 he is putting himself in a position in which they 
can bring organizational demands to hear upon him without first 
going to his lieutenants, and, as we have seen, he needs to protect 
himself from such demands. The leader, like every other member 
of a group, must be able at times to "get away from it all * 

To say that the leader will not thrust himself upon his followers 
does not mean that he will not interact with them at all. As we 
shall see, it does not mean that he will make no effort to *know his 
men,” And on social occasions, such as the familiar office party, 
when all the members of the group are present* he will make it his 
business to be present too and for the time being to avoid behaving 
like a person in authority. More than any other member of the 
group, the leader must be flexible in his pattern of interacting Per¬ 
haps it is best to say that, in maintaining his own position and that 
of his lieutenants, the leader will interact more frequently with his 
lieutenants than with any of his other followers. The larger the 
group concerned, and the more dangerous the environment it faces, 
the more appropriate this rule becomes. At least it is observed most 
strict!} in army units and on ships, that is* in groups organized for 
emergency action in a dangerous environment. When orders must, 
at some time in the life of the group, be peremptory and accepted 
without question, the zone of indifference must be large, and it fol¬ 
lows directly from our argument that, the larger the zone of indif¬ 
ference is to be* the more firmly the leader's social rank must be 
established. Although it may seem to run counter to the democratic 
creed, our contention is that the age-old experience of humanity 
with social units like armies and ships is not to be lightly dismissed 
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as hidebound conservatism. Authority is a weighty thing and has 
inescapable consequences. But the rule can be* and obviously is, 
relaxed as the group becomes smaller and more nearly “autonomous " 

7. The leader will neither blame nor, in general, praise a mem¬ 
ber of his group before other members . The leader has much to do 
with establishing the social rank of his followers. When he blames a 
man in public, he is lowering, or attempting to lower, the mans 
social rank, that is p the degree of esteem in which he is held by the 
members of the group. But the leader is not the only man who de¬ 
termines social rank^ the opinions of the other members count for 
something too. They may not be ready to accept the leader s evalua¬ 
tion. When he blames a follower in public, he is not only humiliat¬ 
ing the man; he may also be putting in doubt his own reputation 
for justice—his capacity for living up to the norms of the group. 
If, moreover, the person he blames is one of his lieutenants, he is 
impugning the source through which his own orders will pass, and 
therefore helping to destroy authority. Though it is not generally 
recognized, the same argument that applies to blame applies also 
to praise. Occasional public praise of a man is admirable, but fre¬ 
quent praise may embarrass him, because it may show that the 
leader is giving him an evaluation that the rest of the group is not 
ready to accept. So praise by all means. Nothing is more important 
But praise in private. 

8. The leader wilt take into consideration the total Hfuafton. We 
have studied what the leader must do to maintain his own position 
and that of others in the group. If he has done these things effec¬ 
tively* he will have created a zone of indifference, that is, an initial 
presumption that his orders and those of his lieutenants will be 
obeyed by members of the group without questioning whether these 
orders are acceptable or not. This is the leaders working capital. 
We now turn to the problem of what he does with it. Whnt must 
the leader do to insure that he will give acceptable orders? If the 
results of his orders have satisfied individual motives for co-opera¬ 
tion while the group has moved toward its objectives, this fact 
alone will do more to maintain the zone of indifference than any 
Other action he can take. The leaders future orders will be obeyed 
because the members of the group have not regretted their obedi¬ 
ence to his past orders. Or, as we say, nothing succeeds like success 
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We cannot answer in detail the question what positive action the 
leader must take to maintain moving equilibrium, because the 
answer depends on the situation facing the group concerned, but 
we can say that he will be well advised to consider the total situa¬ 
tion. Note that we say he must consider the total situation. He may 
not be able to act, and he may not need to act on every element of 
it, but he certainly will not he able to act, because it will not have 
occurred to him to act, on an dement he has not thought of. In 
achieving its purposes, the group will effect change, and will itself 
be affected by changes, in the following fields: (I) the environment, 
both physical and social, the latter including the larger groups of 
which the group itself is a part and the groups of which it Is not a 
part but with which it is in contact; (2) the materials, tools* and 
techniques with which the group operates on the environment; (3) 
the external system, that is + the relations between the members of 
the group necessary for group action on the environment; (4) the 
internal system, that is, the further social relations that elaborate 
upon the external system and react upon it; and (5) the norms of 
the group. In the effort to maintain a moving equilibrium, the leader 
will have to remember that, since they arc mutually dependent, a 
change in any one of these elements will, in general, bring about 
changes in nl( the others, changes fur which he may have to allow 
and compensate. 

The story of mankind is hill of the unforeseen and unintended 
consequences of social action, and more often than not they were 
unforeseen because the mutual relations of the dements were not 
understood, particularly the mutual relations of the external and in¬ 
ternal systems. The management o! the Hawthorne Plant tried to 
set up the work in the Bank Wiring Room in such a way that out¬ 
put would steadily increase. Instead, the very setup of the work 
tended to put in motion a social development that partly defeated 
management’s plan. The officers of the Electrical Equipment Com¬ 
pany, trying to sell more of its products, put in motion further 
changes that ended in the discontent of the design engineers, thus 
placing the firm’s survival in jeopardy again. In both cases, some of 
the results of social change were unintended and were determined 
by the mutual relations of the external and internal systems. The 
internal system is d in fact, the aspect of organization of which 
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Americans, in their conscious thinking, are least aware. They will 
design admirable technical processes and organizations for putting 
the processes into effect* but they do not understand, nr do not urn 
derstand in such a way that their understanding leads to effective 
action, the relations between technology', organization, and the other 
aspects of a social system. Perhaps they cannot see the relations. As 
we have said over and over again T for someth Log to be seen it is not 
enough that it should be in plain sight. People have to be taught 
to see it. And they can think about nothing complex until they 
have a way of thinking about it + Americans are taught adequate 
ways of thinking about technology' and organization; they are not 
taught adequate ways of thinking about social systems, A leader 
cannot examine the whole situation inside anti outside his group 
unless he has a method for taking up each element of the situation 
in order and in its relation to the other elements. It is not enough to 
have a mystic sense of the whole; nor is it enough to have intuitive 
"social skills” that, all too easily* lead up a dead-end street to the 
^big-time operator.” What is needed is explicit; conscious, intellec¬ 
tual understanding, and this is what a hook like ours aims to pro¬ 
duce* Even this is not enough, but, by all that is holy in the human 
spirit* without this the rest is dust and ashes. 

9. In maintaining discipline ; the leader will he less concerned 
with inflicting punishment than with creating the conditions in 
which the group will discipline itself. As leaders of small groups 
many of us discovered that the more punishment we inflicted the 
more wt had to inflict. We were led astray by the fallacy that a man 
disobeys orders out of sheer perversity. Usually there are more com¬ 
pelling reasons why he disobeys, though he may not be aware of 
them. If you punish him without considering or changing the rea¬ 
sons, they will persist and lead him to disobey you again, while his 
resentment of the punishment you have inflicted will give him still 
further reason for disobedience. He will want to get hack at you, 
and he now knows how' he can make you angry. In the Electrical 
Equipment Company, it would probably have been idle for the 
officers to bawl out the design engineers for their failure to co¬ 
operate fully with other members of the firm. The conditions that 
created their discontent would have remained: the engineers would 
have resented criticism and fought back. 
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When something has gone wrong in the group, the leader had 
better take aside the man who h apparendy responsible and, in¬ 
stead of bawling him out, ask him to explain how the mistake was 
made and how it can be avoided another time. The leader wilt then 
accomplish several useful results; (1) He will escape the danger of 
punishing an innocent person, (2) If the man who seems to he re¬ 
sponsible is in fact responsible, the leader will avoid humiliating 
him and hurting his standing in the group, (3) The leader may be¬ 
gin to learn what the underlying difficulty is. (4) By asking the man 
to explain what happened, the leader may be taking the most ef¬ 
fective step toward preventing the mistake from happening again. 
In the course of his explanation, the man may begin to see the un¬ 
derlying difficulty for himself, and seeing is the first step toward 
correcting. 

As we have observed in our study of authority, obedience to 
orders depends on the self-correcting relationships of the social 
system, and in these relationships the action of the leader in punish- 
mg a wrongdoer is only a part and often a small one. What the 
Leader needs to do is nqt just punish the wrongdoer but examine 
the social system and correct the conditions that led to a breakdown 
of authority'. Faced with the discontent of the design engineers, the 
leaders of the Electrical Equipment Company did something of just 
this sort. We will recognize that it is not always easy to do, but the 
leader should be thinking along these lines, rather than simply try¬ 
ing to determine responsibility' and inflict punishment. We are not t 
be it clearly stated, saying that the leader should never inflict punish¬ 
ment. If the offense is important, if it is clearly a violation of group 
norms, and if the responsibility has been determined beyond a 
shadow of doubt, then the group and even the offender himself may 
expect the leader to punish, and he may weaken his position if he 
does not But punishment without search for the underlying diffi¬ 
culty treats the symptoms and not ibe disease. 

The rule we have stated is perhaps implied in a more inclusive 
one; the leader will treat the group as a group and not as a set of 
individuals. His actions will conform to die material in which he 
works. We have seen what an admirable discipline a group will 
spontaneously develop in support of a norm it has accepted for 
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itself. The Bank Wiremen accepted, in support of restriction of out¬ 
put, a discipline more severe than any the company could Impose 
on them to attain its aims. The leader will work with this character¬ 
istic of group behavior and not against it. He will not try to get 
individuals as such to adopt the purposes he has in mind but get 
the group as a whole to adopt them. In the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room* no individual could have increased output very far* 
without bringing down the overwhelming wrath of the others upon 
him. but the group as a whole could have decided to increase out¬ 
put, Let the leader first earn Ins leadership. Let him first establish 
with the group the kind of relationship summed up hi our earlier 
rules* When he lias established the relationship, then, if ever* the 
group will he ready to make his purposes theirs. And if they do ac¬ 
cept bis decision, they can be counted on to oversee its execution 
much more effectively than he can himself. All that we know of the 
group teaches us that an appropriate discipline wili be forthcoming* 
The leader will not breathe down the neeks of his men* Leave the 
group alone! 

10* The lender will listen. If the leader is tn give the orders that 
maintain a moving equilibrium, he must be informed about the 
whole situation inside and outside his group. But even in the small 
group, he is never adequate!) informed by his own direct observa¬ 
tion; he must, in part at least, he informed by others. Although he 
is placed at the center of a web of communication in his group and 
therefore in a good position tn get information* he will not get it 
just because the communication channels exist The real question is 
how they are to be used. Everybody talks about the importance of 
two-way communication in an organization* the importance of com¬ 
munication from follower to leader as well as from leader to fol¬ 
lower, but few people tell us what shall be communicated and how 
communication upward shall be encouraged. In the relationship be¬ 
tween leader and follower we have found two opposing forces at 
work* On the one band, a follower naturally seeks interaction with 
a leader he admires; on the other hand, authority is a weighty thing, 
and we have seen how- it tends to cut down interaction between 
leader and follower and make the followers attitude one of distance 
and respect rather than close friendliness. Between equals in an 
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organization, an easy give-and-take will tend to build itself up with¬ 
out deliberate contrivance. There is little to prevent it But the 
lender cannot assume that free communication from his followers 
to him will come naturally. In his ambivalent position, he must do 
something to encourage it. There is a resistance, which he must 
work to overcome. Moreover, the leader oust be informed about 
the whole situation, and many facts and feelings in the whole situa¬ 
tion, particularly personal problems and social relationships, are 
inherently hard to communicate. A man does not want to talk about 
them, or he has no clear language in which to talk about them, as 
lie would, for instance, have a precise terminology for talking about 
a piece of machinery, Here then is the twofold problem of the 
leader: (a) how to encourage his followers to talk about anything 
that is tin their minds in (fi) a situation that makes communication 
inherently difficult. 

He cannot solve the problem merely by saying that he is always 
ready to see his followers, and that "his door is always open." This 
will be a joke in very bad taste if it remains merely a slogan. The 
leader must do something, not say something, and. Erst, he must 
seek interaction with his followers. This may seem to conflict with 
the rule that the leader should not thrust himself 141011 his followers 
on social occasions, but that rule applies most clearly to situations 
in which several of I he followers are gathered together, and the 
leader will not violate it if he seeks interaction with each of bis fol¬ 
lowers alone. When, moreover, he seeks an opportunity for interac¬ 
tion, his purpose must not be to pump the follower, for that will 
lead to Less communication rather than more, hut to do something 
very differerit-fust pass the time of day with the follower and 
show that he. the leader, is friendly and interested. In short the 
leader must, if he is to receive communications, show by his actions 
that the channels are open, Or, as the rule is usually stated, “the 
leader must know his men.” 

But it is when a follower comes to him that the leader's real work 
begins, and it is work, though it may not sound 50 , For the hard 
thing in the world for a man to do is keep his mouth shut, and 
that is just what the leader must dn; he must listen. We shall not 
here go info the various means by which one man can encourage 
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full communication from another. They are well stated elsewhere, 1 ' 
But the first and golden rule is; listen, Let the leader show he is 
interested, but lot him not interrupt so long as his follower has any¬ 
thing he wants to say. It would seem obvious that if the leader is to 
be kept fully informed by the members of his group, he must allow 
them to inform him, which means that he must keep quiet himself, 
but no rule of leadership is more often violated, partly because lead¬ 
ers are apt to be active and energetic men and like to talk- The fact 
is that a leader should have a high capacity to vary his rate of activ¬ 
ity: he must be active at one moment and passive at the next 

The second rule is: accept. The leader must not take a moral 
stand and show approval or disapproval of what is being said. He 
must accept—utterly, or. as some say T he must create a permissive 
atmosphere. No doubt there are occasions when it is appropriate 
for a man to take a moral stand, but he should never do so while 
he is listening to someone else hying to say what is on his mind. A 
leader is told only what he wants to hear; therefore he must show 
that he w;jjits to Hear everything, Moreover, he must not take action 
on what he is told unless the follower dearly shows that he wants 
action. Many questions that a follower will wish to discuss with his 
leader he wiU not discuss if he knows the leader is going to take 
immediate action on them. The greatest barrier to free communica¬ 
tion between follower and leader is the leaders authority; a person 
in authority is a person who gives orders and upholds a moral norm. 
If, therefore, the leader, while he is listening to the follower, takes 
a moral stand or threatens to take action, he is bringing back the 
weight of authority, which is just what he wants to lift for the time 
being. The leader must not only be available—his door must he 
open—but also keep quiet when he is available. 

If the leader listens and accepts, what will he accomplish? First, 
he will become better and better informed, and informed about 
more and more aspects of the whole situation, technical and sucial t 
facing his group. Let him remember that the problems important 
for his followers arc always important lor him. Second, the follow¬ 
er's thinking will change while he talks. As he talks about his own 

& Sec especially, F, J. HuediMsciger and W. j, Dickson, Management and 
the Winker, Chap. XlK, "The Interviewing Method*" and C. H^gt-rs, Ccumd- 
Frig ernd F*]fChothcrQpti> 
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problems and those of his group, ho will see the problems more 
clearly, and his seeing them dearly is the first step toward his ef- 
fwtive action on them. The leader will have to give fewer orders 
himself if the other members of the group have seen for themselves 
what the orders ought to be. Control will be decentralized. Third, 
the evidence is that nothing increases the respect and gratitude of 
one man for another more than the other’s listening to him fully 
and with interest. This is part of the phenomenon the Freudians 
call transference. And finally, the encouragement of free communi¬ 
cation on one occasion will lead to still freer communication on 
another. Communication FeixJs on communication. 

II. The leader uHti know himself. This rule does not follow from 
our analysts of the group, but it badly needs stating. All of us who 
are, or have been, leaders of groups know most of these rules in¬ 
tuitively or with conscious awareness. And yet Imw often we violate 
them. As Ovid said long ago, we see the better path and we an- 

? f- we ta v ke lh * wor “- From all that has gone before, 
if should be obvious that the leader himself is the greatest threat to 
the moving equilibrium of the group. He can do most to nut it in 
jeopardy.- He may he the most active member of the group, and 
vet he must often keep silent. He must live up most fully to the 
group norms, and yet he. more than anyone else, must resolve con¬ 
flicts of norms. More than anyone else, he has the ends of the group 
at heart If something goes wrong, he will fed an overwhelming 
urge to bawl someone out, and yet a bawling out mav outrage the 
group and humiliate the offender without changing his behavior 
low often has the leader acted and later wished fervently he 
had not! He must be under groat self-control in a situation where 
control is difficult if. therefore, he must know his men well he 
must know himself still better. He must know the passions in him 
that, unchecked will destroy him as a leader, and he must know 
their sources in his personality. For how can we control a force, the 
source of whose energy we do not know? Self-knowledge is' the 
first step in self-con troL 
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Summary 


l he OjfifiF of Theory . , , The Notiirc of the Hypotheses 
The System of Hypotheses ... The Values of the 
Elements... The Clieen Factors. .. Emergent Evo+ 
lotion - Social Control .. . Social Change 


A BOOK of exposition should state in the first chap¬ 
ter what it intends to do; in the middle chapters it should cany out 
its intention, and in the last chapter it should point out what tt has 
done. But the present book will depart somewhat from this whole¬ 
some rule. 1 he last chapter will foreshadow a broad problem sug* 
Rested by the study just endings the problem of the relat ion be¬ 
tween small groups and the civilization of which they are a part¬ 
ed summary will lie the job of this, the next to last, chapter. Yet 
"summary" is not quite the right word Wc shall not attempt to re¬ 
view ill detail the results of our study; instead we shall try to show 
what kind of study we have made. If, as we admit, ours is not the 
only way of going to work in sociology, we are all the more bound 
to point out the special features of the method we have used. We 
shall be forgiven if we move rapidly, taking for granted an under¬ 
standing of many points made earlier. 


THE OFFICE OF THEORY 

Wc began by saying that this book was to he a bool on sociologi¬ 
cal theory, and we quoted Willard Cibbs' statement: "It is the office 
of theoretical investigation to give the form in which the results of 
experiment may be expressed," Since we were sociologists and not 
physicists, we were more interested in observation than in experi¬ 
ment, but with this change we were ready to accept Gibbs* statement 
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of the job of the theorist. Our way of tackling this job was to ask 
ourselves what kinds of observations a few able students of social 
behavior had actually made. If we found that these students had 
made the same kinds of observations, we proposed to give names to 
these kinds, to call them the elements of behavior, and to make 
them the concepts with which we should work. Then we proposed 
to state, in terms of these concepts, the relationships that the stu¬ 
dents of small groups had found to exist between their different 
kinds of observations, iu this way the physicists make observations 
they call pressures and temperatures and then state the relation be¬ 
tween pressure and temperature. The physicists have a common 
language in which they can express the results of many different 
investigations, and we were trying to develop for sociology a com¬ 
mon language of the same sort. We felt liiat only if we developed 
a common language could the results of one investigation be com¬ 
pared with those of another, and only in this way could a growing 
science of sociology' construct and find applicable to many different 
groups a single body of hypotheses about social behavior We were 
trying to move toward a general theory of the small group. 

THE NATURE OF THE HYPOTHESES 

With these ideas in mind, we first studied three groups, the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room, the Norton Street Gang, and the Ti- 
kopia family, that were described as if they were static and un¬ 
changing. In our study of these groups, we formulated a few hy¬ 
potheses, some of which seemed to hold good for all three groups. 
Wc limited ourselves to die very simplest hypotheses, but we tried 
to state them in Such a way that they could conceivably Be tested 
by observation and experiment in other groups. Even among the 
simplest hypotheses in sociology, only a few have yet been stated 
ia this way, and until they are so stated, the foundations of our sci¬ 
ence will nut have been bid. We shall not now attempt to repeat 
these hypotheses but only show wliat kind of hypotheses they are 
For instance, we saw, both in the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
and the Norton Street Gang, that the more closely a man. in the ac¬ 
tivities he performs, realizes the norms of his group, the higher is 
his social rank in the group. Note that thb rale holds good no matter 
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what the activities anti the norms may be. The minus of the Batik 
Wiremen and the activities they carried out were somewhat differ¬ 
ent from the norms and activities of the Nortons, and yet. given 
the particular norms and activities of each group, the same gen¬ 
eral hypothesis held in both cases. Our elements of behavior-inter¬ 
action, sentiment, activity, and norms—were in fact chosen so that 
these underlying relationships, which we have called analytical 
hypotheses, could be brought out. At first sight, human groups are 
very different from one another. One group dwells in tents, makes 
its living by herding camels, and sets a high value on the courage 
men display in raiding other groups. Another group lives in houses, 
works in a factory, and sets a high value on “doing a fair day s 
work for a fair day s wage " At this level of investigation, the an¬ 
thropologists are right in emphasizing cultural relativity and in 
heaping scorn on the old saw, "Human nature is the same the 
world over “ Human behavior in fact varies greatly the world over. 
But though behavior may vary, our belief is that the relationships 
between the elements of behavior may remain tile same. 

We have offered our analytical hypotheses only as hypotheses. A 
statistician would require much more validation before he would 
accept them as proven theorems. He would have to he shown that 
they hold good for many more groups than our small sample of 
five; the three static groups and the two groups, HiUtown and the 
Electrical Equipment Company, in process of social change. Fur¬ 
ther stud)' may well show that our hypotheses are incorrect; it will 
certainly show that they can be more precisely formulated, and 
that many additional hypotheses are necessary for an adequate 
analysis cf even the simplest human group. We have not pretended 
to tell the whole story. Yet it is an article of our faith that, correct 
or incorrect, sufficient or insufficient in number though they be. our 
hypotheses are of the kind that a developed social science will for¬ 
mulate, in that they are statements pf uniformities underlying the 
superficial differences in the behavior of human groups. 

THE SYSTEM OF HYPOTHESES 

Fur each group we have studied we have not presented a single 
hypothesis but rather a series, or system, of hypotheses that hold 
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good simultaneously for the group in question. The hypotheses are 
many, and they are related to one another in the sen.se that any 
element that enters one hypothesis also enters some of the others. 
Thus an increase in the frequency of interaction between persons 
may increase the strength of their favorable sentiments toward one 
another, and it may also increase the number of activities they 
carry out together. It was this effort to formulate a series of related 
hypotheses that limited the sifce of Our sample to five groups. If we 
had been interested in only one hypothesis, we could have backed 
it up with evidence from many more groups than five. But the 
presentation of enough material to support a system of hypotheses 
has necessarily limited the number of groups we have been able 
to consider/ 

In the system of hypotheses* each one sets limits to the applicabil¬ 
ity' of the others. Let us again take an example. We have seen that 
the more frequent the interaction between people, the stronger in 
general their sentiments of liking or affection for one another. But 
in the interactioft between people we have also seen that, as one 
person gives orders that another must obey, the interaction between 
them tends to decrease toward the amount required by the external 
system—interaction is largely "on business"-and the emotional 
attitude of the subordinate toward die superior tends to be one of 
respect rather than dose friendship. The relationship between a 
given leader and his follower will be determined by both of these 
hypotheses. To the extent that the two merely interact with one 
another, sentiments of affection will grow up between them, and 
their interaction will increase "socially” beyond the amount re¬ 
quired by the external system. To die extent that one gives orders 
that the other must obey p social interaction will be held down, and 
sentiment will move in the direction of respect or, at worst, an- 


THE VALUES OF THE ELEMENTS 

This discussion has thrown into high relief the greatest of the 
many weaknesses of our theory How, for instance, shall we ac- 

1 For fiirthnr disc uaasi >n of some of the problems involved here, sev C. C. 
Homans Tlic Strategy of Industrial Sociology/ American h/urna! nf SottoWtf 
LTV (1949), S30-7. 
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count for the actual relationship between a given superior and his 
subordinate? How shat! we be able to specify the degree to which 
one hypothesis limits the applicability' nf another in a particular 
instance? A mathematician would say that it is one dong to set 
up a system of simultaneous equations and quite another to solve 
them. If a system of hypotheses is to account for, and ultimately 
to predict; the actual behavior of a group* die hypotheses them¬ 
selves are not enough. We must also be able to assign values to the 
elements entering the h) T pothescs. The more often, we say, one man 
gives orders that another must obey, the less frequent their inter¬ 
action outside the external system. This hypothesis may be true 
and still not tell us enough to account for the behavior of the two 
men. It assumes that the frequency of authoritative orders and the 
frequency of social interaction are mutually dependent; that is, if 
die first frequency is determined, the second is determined sIsDk 
B ut if we cannot assign a value to one frequency, we cannot assign 
a value to the other. If we cannot say fust how often one man gives 
authoritative orders to another* we cannot say fust how often the 
two will interact socially. And this holds true, of course* for the 
otiier and related hypotheses in the system. In diis book we have 
hardly begun to solve this problem. We have not been able to as¬ 
sign absolute values to the elements, but have only, for instance* 
been able to say* in comparing the Tikopia family with the Norton 
Street Gang, that the authority of the leader was greater and tiiere 
was less social interaction between leader and followers in the 
former group than in the latter. That is, we have solved the problem 
only comparatively, in terms of less or more, not how much less or 
more. Progress in this direction will have to wait for the develop¬ 
ment of measurements through which we shall be able to assign 
values to the elements of behavior and get comparable results from 
group to group. We are not saying that the formulation of hy¬ 
potheses is unnecessary; it is necessary and important in the highest 
degree. We are saying that it is insufficient The complexities of 
social behavior may arise less from the hypotheses, which, though 
no doubt large in number, may be simple enough in form, than 
from their interrelationships in the circumstances of particular 
situations. 
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Thus, from a new point of view, we come back to the differences 
between groups. Groups are alike in that many of the analytical 
hypotheses apply to all of them; they dilfer in the values of the 
elements entering the hypotheses. This is what we meant when we 
mid, in earlier chapters, that groups differ in the degree to which 
they possess elements present in all. Moreover, the values of the 
elements are initially determined by what we call I he “given fac¬ 
tors in the cii com stances in which the group is placed, owe of the 
most prominent of these factors, or sets of factors, being the group's 
social and physical environment. Let us go back to the relationship 
between superior and subordinate which we have used to illustrate 
the difficulties our theory gets into. In o group like the Tikopia fam¬ 
ily, which made its own living through a wide variety of operations 
on the physical environment, the relationship between superior and 
subordinate-for instance, between father and sou-involved much 
less social interaction and much more emotional distance than did 
the relationship between superior and subordinate in the Norton 
Street Gang, a group that was largely “autonomous 4- ; that, is, its 
survival did not depend on the successful compteHcm of a large 
number of operations on the physical environment. The hypotheses 
accounting for the superior-subordinatc relationship are the same 
for both groups* but the values of the elements entering the by- 
potheses vary from one group to the other as die relationship be¬ 
tween group and environment varies. 

Though we have emphasized the environment at the expense of 
the others, it is not the only set of “given" fact tars. Other important 
factors arc the size of the group and its composition in age and sex. 
The Tikopia Family differed sharply front the other groups we stud¬ 
ied in that it might include persons of any age and both sexes. Still 
another important factor is the past history of the group in ques¬ 
tion, which determines the norms handed down from one genera¬ 
tion to another. Here again the Tikopia family differed from the 
other groups: it had a long cultural history behind it, just as the 
characteristic of the magnetic Reid in and surrounding a piece of 
iron cannot be completely understood unless we know the past his- 
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tory of the iron—has it, for instancy been pounded with hammers 
or by the sea?—, so the behavior of a group cannot be understood 
without reference to its past history. Thus, the Navabo and Hopi 
peoples of the American Southwest now live in the same physical 
environment and use many of the same techniques. But these fac¬ 
tors only set limits to the range of variation possible for the two 
groups, which are somewhat differently organized. The differences 
are determined, m part at least, by the different past histories of 
the two groups. In the distant past, the Hopis were, as they are 
now, settled farmers, whereas the Navahns were nomadic hunters. 

EMERGENT EVOLUTION 

We have been careful to say that the values of the variables en¬ 
tering the hypotheses are determined only initially by factors given 
by the circumstances in which the group is placed. No group ad¬ 
heres entirely to the relationships between its members established 
by the “given r factors. On the basis of these relationships new ones 
may emerge and react so as to change the “given" factors, for in¬ 
stance, the adaptation of the group to its environment or the cub 
tural traditions handed down to the younger generation. We have 
tried to take account of the process of emergent evolution through 
our analysis of the mutual dependence of the external and internal 
systems. 

Yet though the internal system always elaborates on the external, 
the ^giveiT factors may still set limits on the distance this develop¬ 
ment can go. Thus leadership emerged in the Bank Wiring Observa¬ 
tion Room just as it did in the Norton Street Gang and by the 
same processes, the processes described by our analytical hypothe¬ 
ses. Bat leadership, measured, for instance, in the frequency of the 
leaders origination of interact ion, did not develop as far among 
the wiremen as it did among the Nortons, The reason for this dif¬ 
ference seems to have been that the Western Electric Company 
had imposed its supervision on the group in the shape of the group 
chief and the section chief, and their control over the processes of 
work limited the field within which the informal leader could take 
charge. We can say, then, that groups are alike because many of 
the analytical hypotheses apply to all of them; that groups differ in 
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tile values of the elements entering the hypotheses; and that these 
values are determined by the "given" factors in the circumstances 
in which the group is placed and the degree to which these fac¬ 
tors permit the internal development of the group. 


SOCIAL CflNTBDL 

We began by analysing three groups that, because they were 
described as if they existed at one moment of time., could I m* treated 
as static. This allowed us to work out some of the analytical hy¬ 
potheses without being encumbered by the complications of social 
change In order to formulate the relationships of the social system, 
we assumed the stability of the system. But when the relationships 
had once been formulated, we turned the argument inside out and 
showed that stability itself depended on the relationships. We did 
so by looking at the relationships differentially, that is. by asking 
what would happen if a man's behavior departed in airy way from 
what the investigator described it as being. Here is a man who ad¬ 
heres. to a certain degree, to the norms of his group. Suppose he 
departs a little further From the norms. Suppose, for instance, a 
selector wireman allows his output to fall a little below its already 
!nw level. What* if anything* then leads him to bring bis output 
back toward the original level? We have assumed that he brings 
it back because the net satisfaction of his sentiments is. less at the 
new level than it was at the old. And even if we make no assump¬ 
tion whatever about the satisfaction of his sentiments, we can see 
what the consequences of his lowered output will be> ft will tend 
to bring him and other members of the group less pay; it will also 
tend to increase the strength of any sentiments of hostility his fel¬ 
lows hold toward him, to decrease the frequency of their interac¬ 
tion with him, and to lower his social rank. The Consequences of his 
action are all determined by the rektionships T which we have al¬ 
ready discovered, between sentiment, activity, interaction, and 
norms. This is why we said that, at least at the level of the small 
group, there was nothing essentially new in the study of social con¬ 
trol, and that control, or a method of reward and punishment, is 
implicit in the analytical hypotheses of tile social system. 

Control, moreover, is inherent in the whole system of relation- 
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ships and not in one alone. Control is effective in so far as a mans 
departure from Ids existing degree of obedience to a norm has many 
consequences and not one only. The effects, are, so to speak, out of 
proportion to the cause. A departure from his existing level of ac¬ 
tivity may have consequences for a man's material gains—his pay, 
or the favors that others do for him-for his interaction with 
Others, and for his social rank, because his activity is related to all 
of these things and not one only. But again we have learned nothing 
we did not know already. We have merely looked differentially at 
the system of analytical hypotheses. 

Finally, we saw that small changes do not always have results 
tending to bring the behavior of a member of a group hack toward 
an earlier level, But when they do t we may give the state of the 
social system the same name that is given to analogous states of 
physical systems. Thus equilibrium is that special state of a social 
system in which the values of the elements entering the system and 
the relations between the elements are such that any small change 
in one of the elements sets in motion other changes that lend to 
restore the system to the condition that existed before the first 
change took place. Note that wc have not claimed equilibrium or a 
tendency toward equilibrium as an inherent property of a social 
system. Equilibrium exists in some groups some of the time, not in 
all groups all of the time. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

The study of equilibrium was our bridge to the study of social 
change. We began by assuming stability in a group; then we turned 
to the analysis of stability itself and studied the small changes in a 
social system that result in a restoration nf the previous state of the 
system; and finally we studied the changes that do not result in a 
restoration of the previous state. In particular we studied two 
roughly distinguishable kinds of social change: social disintegration 
and social conflict. Hllltown was our example of social disintegra* 
tion. A decrease in the number of activities in which members of 
the group collaborated resulted in the end in a weakening of the 
control exercised by the group over the behavior of its members. In 
fact the group hardly remained a group at all. The Electrical Equip- 
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merit Company was our example of social conflict. An increase m 
the size of the firm and the complexity of its organization led to 
the lowered social rank of a group-the design engineers—within 
the firm and to a confusion between the norms and the realities of 
company life, and thus* in the end, to the discontent of the design 
engineers and a lowering of their capacity to work with others in 
the firm. 

In studying social change, as in studying social control, we dis¬ 
covered nothing new in the relationships between the elements of 
behavior. We simply asked the old questions in a new way. Instead 
of asking how interaction and activity are related, we asked, for 
instance, what happens to the frequency of interaction between the 
members of a group when the activities performed by the group 
decrease in number Thus, in studying Hill town, we saw that as 
the activities the members of the group perform in the external 
sy stem decrease in number, their interaction in the external system 
necessarily decreases. And as their interaction in the external sys¬ 
tem decreases K their interaction in the internal system—what we 
calk for want of a better word, their social intcraction^decreasos 
also. As the frequency of social interaction decreases, the norms of 
the group become less well defined and less strongly held, and, 
since social rank is determined by the degree to which a man lives 
up to the norms, social rank also becomes less firmly established. 
All of these changes mean that the group has fewer incentives to 
offer individuals for compliance with its norms and fewer punish¬ 
ments to impose for disobedience. The result Is anomie or dis¬ 
integration. 

We must go back again to the obvious but important distinction 
between our system of analytical hypotheses and the values of the 
elements entering the hypotheses, In studying social change,, wc 
discovered no new hypotheses. What we did was watch how a 
change in the value of one of the dements effected changes in the 
values of the others. When we sav that a decrease In the number 
of activities a group performs brings about a decrease in the fre¬ 
quency of interaction between the members of the group* wc are 
stating no new hypothesis; we arc studying changes in the values of 
elements entering a hypothesis we already know. We are studying 
dynamics. 


Social Change 

But what starts these changes going in the first place? In an¬ 
alysing our static groups, we pointed out that the vainest nf the 
elements entering the social system were initially determined by 
certain "given* factors, particularly in the relation between the 
group and the environment in which it survives. In studying social 
change we did not treat these factors as given once and for all: we 
did not treat them as constant but as variable 1 .. Thus changes in 
Hill town's e n vi mu men \— some of them, such as the clearing of land 
and the building of barns and houses, brought about by Hilltown 
itself, some of them* such as improved transportation, wider 
markets* and the rise of industry* beyond its contTol-made less 
necessary the collaboration of Hilltowners in the activities of the 
external system* But these external developments will not wholly 
account for what happened to Hilltown. The internal effects of 
the »?Eternal changes fed back to accelerate still further the process 
of change. For instance, the decreasing control exercised by HID* 
town society over its members may have led energetic Hilltowners 
to leave town still more rapidly than they would have done if the 
environmental change alone had been significant 

Finally* we turned to a particular form of social change: change 
consciously directed bv the leader or leaders of a group in the 
effort to attain a pnup goal. We saw dial the problem of the leader 
was the maintenance of moving equilibrium, the maintenance of 
the social system in a condition such that any departure from the 
path leading to the goal will set up further changes in the system 
tending to bring it back to the path. And we saw that the rules 
that must govern the leaders behavior if he is to solve his problem 
are contained by implication in all we bnve learned about the 
group, the relation between the leader and his followers, and the 
nature uf social control- The best advice we could give the leader 
was to adapt his action to the medium in which he works. 

But when we say that in studying social control and social 
change we have learned nothing new, we are not trying to turn our 
science into dust and ashes- What we have said is that the phe¬ 
nomena of social statics, social control* and social change, which 
are sometimes treated as separate fields of sociology, can be stated 
With more simplicity, elegance, and Insight when they are consitb 
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t-red to bo contained by implication in a single series of hypotheses. 
But the disillusion of simplicity is not the disillusion of finality. We 
have stated only a few of the most elementary hypotheses in what 
will become a long series. The student of human affairs must always 
remember that his search is at its beginning, nut its end. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Groups and Civilization 


The Group and Social Cohesion.. .The Birth of Civi¬ 
lization ... Decline find Fall... The Dissolution of the 
Group ,, - The New Croups . .. Group Conflict ... 
Ci'roiilafion, Communication, and Control ... Democ¬ 
rat^ ... The Solutions of the Problem 


IN THE last chapter we need withdraw nothing 
W[ . said i n the first There is still only one sufficient reason for 
studying the group: the sheer beauty of the subject and the delight 
in bringing out the formal relationships that lie within the apparent 
confusion of everyday behavior. No one studies, in the way that 
makes study count, a subject he is not passionately interested in. 
But if there is only one sufficient reason for studying the group, 
there are several other good reasons, A method of analyzing a social 
system might make a better leader of a man who did not ask for 
principles he could apply “across the board" and who knew the 
limitations, in practice, of all abstract studies such as ours has 
been. An even better reason is this: men and women who are 
thinking about the present state of the world may find an under¬ 
standing of small group behavior illuminating. Why this is so, we 
shall, at the end here, try to explain, insisting that by this time 
we have earned the right to skip the details, to suggest rather 
than demonstrate. We shall in fact raise questions rather than an¬ 
swer them. For wc are in no position to answer them. This chapter 
does not release us from work: it shows us the next job. We never 
make an end, but a new start. 


HH 
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THE CROUP AND SOCIAL COHESION 

At the level of the tribe, the village, the small group* at the level, 
that iSj. of a social unit {no matter what name we call it by) each 
of whose members can have some firsthand knowledge of each of 
the others, human society, for many milJenia longer than written 
history, has been able to cohere. To be sure, the cohesion has been 
achieved at a price. Intelligent men have always found small-town 
life c!n!l, and the internal solidarity of the group has implied a 
distrust and hatred of outsiders. But society has at least been able 
to cohere. This is not to deny that groups have succumbed to the 
severity of the environment and the violence of enemies, but they 
have had at the same time few problems of internal social organ i- 
zatkm. They have even tended, as we have seen* to produce a 
surplus of the goods that make organization successful: morale* 
leadership, and co-operation between increasingly large numbers 
of people. 

TtlE BIRTH OK CIVILISATION 

Tliroughout human history, groups have used this surplus in the 
attempt to grow. For most of them, the environment, physical and 
social has put an end to the process before it went very far. A few 
have been more successful. Given an environment neither too se¬ 
vere nor too luxurious, groups have grown and multiplied, and 
social units Larger than the group have begun to appear. The chal¬ 
lenge of the environment; to use Toynbee 5 phrase, posed an internal 
challenge: If large-scale co-operation could be achieved, it would 
pay for itself in an increased control over a bountiful nature. In the 
beginning, the challenge was met most successfully in broad river 
valleys. There the surplus of co-operativemss, applied to cl taring, 
draining, damming, and irrigating, brought enormous returns and 
encouraged further co-operation. Finally, one of the groups, much 
like the others but possessing some of their qualities in a lugher 
degree, consolidated the gains, and a civilization was bom. Again 
and Again this has happened. Now a little Chinese principality at 
the Great Bend of the Yellow River acts as the catalyst, now a city* 
state in central Italy, and now a tribe, called the Franks, settled on 
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the south shore of the English Chan net The tribes have multiplied; 
one, more tribal than the rest* has brought the others together. 

In our view* and here we are following Toynbee again/ ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia were civilizations. So were classical India 
and China; 50 was the Greco-Homan civilization, and so is our own 
Western civilization that grew out of medieval Christendom. These 
societies on the grand scale have had man)' characteristics in com¬ 
mon, At its height, each has been inventive: it has devised and 
used a more powerful technology than any at the command of the 
tribes coming before and after it. Each has been coterminous geo¬ 
graphically with a communications network. In fact the existence 
of such a network has been the necessary precondition allowing one 
tribe to unite the others. Thus the Mediterranean Sea* with its 
satellite roads h made possible the Roman Empire- Since the or¬ 
ganisation of a tribe is incapable of controlling an empire* each 
civilization has also developed new formal organizations, in law, 
government, warfare* and religion, linking the tribes to the new 
center. And almost every one of the civilizations Las worked out 
and adopted a single body of values and beliefs, shared in some 
degree by all the citizens. Such until recently was Christianity for 
the Western world. 


DECLINE AND FALL 

The appalling fact is that, after flourishing for a span of time P 
every civilization but one has collapsed. Tile ruling class* if there 
was one* has lost its capacity' to lead; the formal organizations that 
articulated the whole have fallen to pieces; the faith has no longer 
commanded the allegiance of the citizens; much of the technology 
has even been forgotten for lack pf the Large-scale co-operation that 
could put it in effect; and after a last and inevitably futile effort to 
hold society together by force* the civilization has slowly sunk back 
to a Dark Age* a situation, much like the one from which it started 
out on its upward path, in which the mutual hostility of small 
groups is the condition of the internal cohesion o£ each one. At the 
end of the cycle the names of the tribes are different from what 
they were in the beginning-the Saxons are not the Sabines-but 

1 A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History?, 
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tribal behavior is much the same. Society can fall this far, but ap¬ 
parently no farther, and having fallen this far, it may star', all over 
again. In some parts of the world, the cycle of civilization and decay 
has been repeated at least twice. One can read the dismal story, 
eloquently told, in the historians of civilization from Gibbon to 
Toynbee. The one civilization that has not entirely gone to pieces 
is our own Western civilization, and we are desperately anxious 
about it. Can it get out of the rut into which the others have fallen? 

To account for the decay, the historians have developed many 
explanations, each more adequate than the last, but the sociologists 
may still be able to contribute something. Our own theory, in its 
main Hues, would run as follows. At the level of the tribe or group, 
society has always found itself able to cohere. We infer, therefore, 
that a civilization, if it is in turn to maintain itself, must preserve 
at least a few of the characteristics of the group, though necessarily 
on a much expanded scale. Civilizations have failed in failing to 
solve this problem. In lact the very process by which civilization 
emerges has, up to now, made failure inevitable. But let us look 
more closely. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE GROUP 

The development of civilization has meant technical change, eco¬ 
nomic expansion, and warfare, usually all three. All have the effect 
of breaking up old social units without putting anything in their 
place. One characteristic result was the great cities of the Homan 
Empire, especially those of the Near East, filled with traders, arti¬ 
sans, and slaves, uprooted from their former homes, whether in 
Egypt, Canaan, Greece, Gaul, or Spain, and huddled into slums 
with other people of many different traditions. Another such re¬ 
sult is our own great cities, like Detroit and Los Angeles, where, 
save for some difference in physical surroundings, the same condi¬ 
tions hold Our study of Hill town is typical of the reverse of the 
coin: the decaying society from which the uprooted come. In the 
old society, man was linked to mail; in the new agglomeration —it 
cannot be called a society-he is alone. He has not had time to be 
anything else. 

Now all the evidence of psychiatry, and it has not been nur pur- 
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pose to include it here, shows that membership in a group sustains 
a man i enables him to main tain his equilibrium under the ordinary 
shocks of life, and helps him to bring up children who will in turn 
he happy and resilient If his group is shattered around him* if he 
leases a group in which lie was a valued member* and if, above all, 
he finds no new group to which he can relate himself, he will, under 
stress, develop disorders of thought* feelings and behavior. His 
thinking will be obsessive, elaborated without sufficient reference 
to reality; he will be anxious or angry p destructive to himself or to 
others; his behavior will be compulsive, not controlled; and, if the 
process of education that makes a man easily able to relate himself 
to others is itself social, he wilJ h as a lonely man, bring up children 
who have a lowered social capacity. The cycle is vicious; Joss of 
group membership in one generation may make men less capable 
of group membership in the next. The civilization that, by its very 
process of growth, shatters small group life will leave men and 
women lonely and unhappy. 

No harm would be done if new groups appeared to take the place 
of the old ones, new* groups with some of the characteristics of the 
old. And we know that in fact such groups are always forming. 
The seed of society is always fertile. Yet it may be that at times the 
new growth does not keep pace with the rot, and that there is a 
net increase In the number of isolated individuals, superficially 
attached to the hare skeleton of formal organization but lacking the 
old feeling of belongingness. Each of the sociologists— Durkheim, 
LeBon F Figgis, Brooks Adams—who began, just before World War 
I* to point out the sigjis of decay in our society, used the same 
metaphor. They said that society was becoming a dust heap of in¬ 
dividuals without links to one another* 3 

THE NEW CROUPS 

The process cannot go on unchecked indefinitely. Society does 
not dissolve without a struggle, but produces antibodies to check 
the rot, The reaction often takes a religious form. Among the up- 

1 E. Duikhrim, Dtf la dk:uipn du racial (1902K Eodf; G. Li-Bon, 

Pxyehohfgu' Jem fa ulc* {1910), 190; B. Adams, flu? Theory n/ Social tie to* 
Furfon .1 ( 1913), 223: R„ N. Fi&gia. Ghttrche* and the Modem State (1914), 
47, S7. 
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rooted of the big cities—Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus. Rome, De¬ 
troit. Los Angeles—all sorts uf religions spring up. They are seldom 
the religions of the tribes from which the uprooted come, and never 
the religion of the civilization itself. If men have not found a society 
satisfying, they will not find its beliefs satisfying either. Whatever 
spiritual unity the civilization may once have had is broken. The 
new religions are highly emotional: they cater to the exaggerated 
emotionality of the isolate. Their elaborate theology is a tribute 
to his obsessions. But they have something more important to offer 
than a release for the emotions and a subject for metaphysics. Each 
new religion is also a new society. Each is made up of cells or 
congregations, which offer to the isolate some of the feeling of full 
belongingness that he has lost. This was true of early Christianity, 
as the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul bear witness. 
It was probably true of the mystery cults of tin* Roman Empire, 
Who shall say it is not true of the sects that fester in the social wil¬ 
derness of our own cities, from Jehovah’s Witnesses to Communism? 
Not al! the cults survive. In the Roman Empire, Christianity was 
the only one that survived in strength, and some hope for mankind 
lies in the fact tiiat Christianity set high ethical standards and ad¬ 
dressed itself to man's spiritual, not just his physical, needs. If our 
civilization gees the way of the others, it may, like the Europe of 
the Dark Ages, be stimulated to recovery by some new synthesis 
of morel norms. But whatever the influence of its doctrines may 
have been, Christianity at least spread its network of new and tough 
groups, which finally set a term to the decay of the Empire, and, 
together with the Germanic tribes, formed the matrix out of which 
a new society could be carved. 

In the end. the new groups provided a basis for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of civilization, but we must notice that in the beginning they 
were irreconcilably hostile to the reigning order. Rome Mas the 
whore of Bab} Ion, whose destruction St. John confidently predicted. 
A frustrated person, we are often told, turns to aggression. One is 
not loyal to a society in which one has been lonely and anxious. 
The decay of civilization would be much less rapid than history 
shows it to be If the new groups that absorh the isolated individuals 
did not have opposition to existing society as their very principle 
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of organization and did not therefore. In the beginning, accelerate 
the decay. 

In the history of Western civilization, the successor of the classi¬ 
cal, the problem can he stated in much the same way. Erich Fromm* 
in his Escape fron i Freedom * say's that in the last four hundred years 
men have been gradually set free from the restraints of traditional 
society* But m losing these restraints, they have also lost the sense 
of belonging to a group whose members co-operate in securing the 
deepest interests of each. If freedom Is to mean no more than 
emotional isolation, it w®I not survive. Men will do any mad thing, 
even merge in a mass under the sword of a tyrant, to escape from 
a freedom of this kind. Every religion, every revolutionary' move¬ 
ment claims it will restore the brotherhood of man, and sometimes 
has really done so in the form of the congregation or cell. Brother¬ 
hood, of the kind they get in a small and successful group* men 
must have* But at the level of civilization, the search for the lost 
brotherhood of man, by creating antagonisms that can only be 
resolved by force, may end in the worst of tyrannies* Our best 
instincts hurt us most. Although society„ like the human body, has 
immense restorative powers, they are blind. Left to itself, a broken 
leg may knit again, but it will certainly knit crooked, and in the 
saute way the forces of equilibrium in society will restore some kind 
of integration, though die new level may wdl be lower than the 
last. To achieve an advancing adaptation, the maintenance of a civi¬ 
lization rather than a relapse before a new start, intelligence must 
direct the restorative powers* 

CBOUF CONFLICT 

The problem of emotional isolation, or psychosocial isolation as 
the social scientists call it. is not the only one that civilization raises, 
and it may not be the most important We have already seen that 
this problem is inextricably intermixed with the problem of group 
Conflict. As civilization advances, a process often takes place on 
a large scale that much resembles what took place on a small scale 
in the Electrical Equipment Company. An advancing civilization 
means, among other things, that the technical and economic adapta¬ 
tion of society to its environment changes. Since the internal system 
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is continuous with the external, this change disturbs the relations 
between groups within society and exacerbates their mutual an¬ 
tagonisms. The antagonisms find expression in ideological differ¬ 
ences* and civil war may break out. Something very much like this 
occurred in the sixteenth century, in the last great crisis of Western 
civilization before the present one. With economic expansion and 
organizational changes in industry and agriculture, the middle class 
nose rapidly in importance. The members of this class were apt to 
be isolates; they also came, as a group, into conflict with the other 
classes in society. The former balance between the classes was de¬ 
stroyed, and antagonisms one kept under control awoke. In the 
ideological controversies, which were then religious and political as 
they are now F economic and political, the middle class took one 
side; the upper and lower classes together took the other. The issues 
were not considered on their merits; they became the mere flags of 
parties whose real energy was drawn from class antagonisms. The 
result was the civil wars Ln France and England, and the Thirty 
Years" War in Germany. Civilization escaped wreck, but only fust 
escaped England suffered least and even gained by the conflict* 
which was less severe there than elsewhere; France survived at the 
price of adopting absolute monarchy, and the development of Ger¬ 
many was so retarded that she has suffered from a national feeling 
of inferiority ever since. Perhaps we arc going through a similar 
conflict today, but our capacities for wrecking are much greater. 

CIRCULATION, COMMUNICATION, AND CONTROL 

Other problems raised by an advancing civilization, and closely 
related both to emotional isolation and to group conflict, are the 
problems of circulation, communication, and control Let us take 
them up in this order. By circulation we shall mean the process by 
which able persons axe brought to positions of responsibility in a 
society. In the small group, the choice of a leader is an obvious and 
natural thing. The leader is the man who most fully lives up to the 
ideals of the group. He expresses the aspirations of the group, and 
it is this, more than anything else, that allows him to carry the 
group with him. In a civilization at its best, the leaders are of the 
same kind. Scipio Africanus, William of Orange, Elizabeth, and 
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Washington not only possessed great intellectual capacity' but were 
also felt by their followers to represent the best in society. Their 
strength by in this double fact. Yet as civilization advances, as the 
channels of advancement become more complex, and as conflict 
widens, the choice of leaders who have the twofold qualification 
for their job becomes more difficult Able men may be available* 
but their skill lies in making money, in intrigue* in using force, or 
in exploiting the increasing antagonisms between groups. A split 
grows up between leaders and led, until the latter are no longer 
led but driven or bribed. 

The problem of cnmmiirjfcflrion is close to that of circulation. We 
have seen that, in the small group, communication Bows naturally 
toward the leader, and that he cannot do his job unless he is well 
informed in this way. Now civilization* which is, in one of its 
aspects, centralization* implies a lengthening of the channels of 
communication between followers and top leaders in the great 
formal organizations that articulate the whole. Even in the small 
group, the seeds of breakdown are latent in the emotions! relation 
between leader and follower, and with every lengthening of the 
channels of communication, the difficulties increase. The subordi¬ 
nate. dependent on his superior for advancement, may tell the latter 
only what he wants to hear and only so much as will protect the 
subordinates position. It is not enough that good communication 
should exist between most neighboring positions in the communica¬ 
tion lines. If Only one link is weak, the flow of information from 
bottom to top will be impaired. The separate channels of com¬ 
munication from bottom to top may multiply* as the rise of staff 
departments in every large organization shows, and yet this very 
multiplication may impede communication. Each channel transmits 
only part of the story; no one Is responsible for paying attention to 
the whole. And every' new channel may increase the insecurity of 
men located on the other channel, for it by-passes these men and 
transmits information that, in the hands of a leader inadequately 
ski Bed* may bring criticism back down upon them. 3 Finally, ade¬ 
quate communication depends to a great degree on the leaders 
awareness of the items that ought to be communicated. He hears 

■ For nn i-Kiimple, see F. J. PrtethlhbCT|[er, The Foreman; Master and Vic¬ 
tim df Double-talk, - Harvard Bti&ine&i XXIIE (1945), Z&3-98, 
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whit he wants to hear, and he wants to hear only what he has been 
trained to hear. In American industry, for instance, communication 
is excellent on questions of sales and engineering, but tends to be 
poor on questions of internal social organization. This kind of in¬ 
formation may be inherently hard to communicate, but it is also 
true that the American administrator is not taught to think it 
important. 

For the ordinary follower in an organization, communication is 
not a matter of transmitting abstract understanding of a situation. 
It is a matter of transmitting to the leader an awareness of those 
problems on which, in tile follower's view, action needs to be 
taken, and of the fact that the follower feels as he does, [f action 
is not then taken by the leader, communication, for the follower, 
lias failed. In the big organizations of modern society', communi¬ 
cation in this sense is all too liable to failure. Trade and industrial 
unions may arise in an unconscious attempt to repair some of the 
damage, but they are big organizations too, and may fall into the old 
difficulties.* We are in danger of producing a body of men wholly 
lacking confidence in leadership and organization of any kind what¬ 
ever. Such a group would much resemble the internal proletar. 
demoralized, without opportunity for spontaneous group action of 
its own, and sullenly resistant toward its leaders, so characteristic 
of die later Roman Empire. For the problem is not just that of 
communication from follower to leader. The lender must also ex¬ 
plain, in such a way that the followers will accept it, the plan of 
action that the society needs to adopt. If communication fails in 
one direction, it will fail in the other. 

We have seen that in the small group, control over persons that 
threaten to depart from the norms of the group is often exceedingly 
effective but is not imposed from without. Instead it is Implicit in 
the system of relab’ons in the group. We have also seen that the 
leader, in close communication with his followers, does not ask 
them to take action that will not receive their spontaneous obedi¬ 
ence. As civilization develops, as groups dissolve, as society divides 
into warring groups, and as the difficulties of communication be- 


■Set J, F. Stoll and G. C- Homans, "Refactions 
American Sacutfogical Rtdew, XU { 1947)„ 37S-&7. 
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tween leader and follower increase, this spontaneous control tends 
to dissolve in favor of a control imposed by force and by the central 
power. Of course it is true that a certain amount of force must 
always be used in controlling society. What we are talking about 
now is a civilization that has reached the stage at which, in the 
view of its leaders, it can be held together only by force. Their 
diagnosis may be correct, if the dissolution qf groups and the in¬ 
crease of conflict have gone far enough. But as for force as a long- 
run remedy, the evidence of history is that this stage marks the 
beginning of the downward path of civilization. Forced co-opera¬ 
tion only hastens the decay that would fiave taken place in any 
event. In the words of Durkheim h “'A society made up of a bound¬ 
less dust-heap of unrelated individuals, whom an overdeveloped 
state tries to hem and hold in, is a true sociological monstrosity," * 
And yet all dictators, from Napoleon onward, have tried to create 
something like this monstrosity. Just as Napoleon broke up the 
ancient provinces of France and divided them into departments, 
fearing that the provinces with the ir local loyalties and traditions of 
self-government would provide centers of resistance to his regime, 
so all dictators since his time have tried to break tip or bring under 
central domination all social units independent of the state, Rous¬ 
seau provided them with a rationale for their actions. He argued 
that the individual should be set free from the trammels of society, 
but when he faced the question how this should be done, He went 
on to say that “every citizen should be w r holly independent of all 
the others and excessively dependent on the state * , *, for only the 
force of the state makes the liberty of its members.* fl in short, man 
must be compelled to be free. 

Let us repeat; all of these problems—psychosocial isolation, 
conflict circulation, communication, and control—are handled more 
or less well at the level af the group. Therefore human society never 
dissolves beyond this level. What is true of the group must also be 

B E, Durtheim, D# hi dhixitm du tmvati social (2nd ed,), xxxii. 

*J* J Rousseau, Conlmr Social, EL JJ, Chap. 12, See also ft. A. Nisbel. 
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true of the civilization if the latter is to maintain itself. Civilization 
fails when it cannot solve these problems on its own vast scale, and 
when it even prevents its constituent groups from solving them. 

DEMOCRACY 

Our own civilization has not wholly failed. It has made some 
institutional inventions that have turned out. in certain times and 
circumstances, to be valuable in solving the problems of the group 
at the level of the civilization. One complex of such inventions is 
democracy. We do not use the word here in its literal sense of 
’‘rule of the people." That gets us into the question of the location 
of sovereignty in a nation- Sovereignty, which is another word for 
authority, does not lie in any one element or organ of a nation but 
in the social system as a whole. Nor do we use it in the sense of 
democratic way of life. That, as we have said, gives aid and com¬ 
fort to the dictators by letting them say that they are as “demo¬ 
cratic as anyone else. So loose is the meaning of democracy hi this 
sense that no one can prove they are not. We use the word here to 
mean the complex of governmental and legal institutions common to 
such nations as the United Kingdom and the United States; repre¬ 
sentative and parliamentary government, universal suffrage, the 
secret ballot, the habeas corpus, trial by jury, and the various free¬ 
doms named in the Bill of Rights. 

Note how all these devices arc addressed to the problem of 
maintaining, at the level of a nation if not of a civilization, the 
values of the small group. The election of executive officers and 
representatives aims at maintaining For the nation the method of 
choosing leaders that is characteristic of the small group. Together 
with the freedoms of speech and press, it also aims at effective 
communication between the led and the leaders. Trial by jury and 
the various freedoms are so many admissions that the spontaneous 
self-control of a society may be much more effective than any im¬ 
posed control. Finally, representative government is an effort to 
establish that kind of relationship between leaders and followers 
oo which a spontaneous obedience, rather than a forced one. can 
be based. A further pursuit of this main idea might lead to many 
important insights. 
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But democratic institutions do not exist in a vacuum; they exist 
in a society* and they cannot live long unless the society is of a 
certain kind. This is a field in which political science, in co-opera¬ 
tion with sociology, must do much more work than it has so far. 
Democracy cannot be successful unless the nation is welt educated 
and enjoys a standard of living so high that men do not have to 
worry about sheer survival. Just how high the standard of educa¬ 
tion and the standard of living need to be we cannot say, but we 
recognise that at least some minimum level must be achieved. How 
few countries in which we Americans blithely ask that democratic 
government he established meet these conditions! How unrealistic 
we are, and what frustration our unrealism leads us tot 

These are only the minimum conditions. There are others. If 
democratic institutions do something to create the conditions in 
which they can survive, they do not do everything. Democracy can¬ 
not solve the problem of psychosocial isolation, and it cannot help 
greatly to solve the problem of conflict. No one believes that, even 
In the most flourishing circumstances, conflict disappears in a so¬ 
ciety. Conflict is built deeply into any social order, which would be 
uninteresting without ft As usual* the question Is: How much con¬ 
flict and in what areas? If social conflict docs not go too deep, 
representative government provides a method for deciding the 
issues, with much salutary' release of emotion- We are all ready 
to accept a large amount of verbal violence in our polities. Our 
tolerance for it is high, and we admire a man that gives and takes 
hard knocks. But if conflict goes deep enough, as the United 
States once learned, and as the communist propagandists know 
well, democratic methods do not lead to the peaceful resolution of 
conflict but to civil war. For democracy to survive, the members 
of society- must enjoy some area of consensus, supported by the 
informal contacts of daily Life, by formal communication networks* 
and by common ideals. We know little of the nature of this con¬ 
sensus, but we are aware that in some countries of Europe, which 
were formerly, or now are, democracies in the technical sense, this 
consensus never existed. Moreover* as we have seen, some char¬ 
acteristics of a developing civilization tend to put the consensus 
in danger. 

Democracy does something to solve the problems of circulation. 
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communication, and control, but its machinery is not applied, and 
probably cannot be applied, in vast areas of our national life. No 
one has seriously suggested that production schedules in a factory 
should be determined by popular vote or even that the factory man¬ 
ager should be elected. And yet in these vast areas the tensions of 
modem civilization are being generated. We can resolve them not 
by blindly applying existing democratic methods but by addressing 
ourselves to the problem to which democracy itself was addressed: 
How can the values of the small group be maintained on the scale 
of the civilization? 


THE SOLUTIONS OF T1IE PHOBLEM 


We have seen some of the problems that an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion makes for itself. Apparently its rise creates the conditions that 
lead to its fall. How shall we escape from this dreary cycle? The 
usual conservative has nothing more to offer than the advice; “Stop 
change. Any change wili be for the worse" But from beginning to 
end civilization means change. Stop change and, we infer, civiliza¬ 
tion also stops. And while the conservative is giving his advice, the 
business firms he admires are making his words idle by stimulating 
enormous social change. The real problem is this; How can a social 
order change without either dissolution into a dust heap or cleavage 
into hostile camps? How can we, to use Elton Mayo's phrase, create 
an "adaptive society”? 1 Another kind of conserrative-be is usually 
called an ‘old-fashioned liberal'-growls about “the curse of big¬ 
ness" and argues that social groups of all kinds should be more 
independent of state control, lie has some idea of the nature of 
the problem, but his solution is mistaken. Civilization means ecu 
tralization. It means that men and women will be related to one 
another in increasingly Urge organizations, and that these organi¬ 
zations will be bronEjht more and more under the influence of the 
central directing body of the society, the government. Whether or 
not modem society requires large-scale organization if it is to 
maintain its complex adaptation to the natural environment, the 
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The Solutions of the Problem 

fact certainly is that the process of centralizatfon is still going on 
both in business and in government, If government did not central¬ 
ize, business would; neither one is in a position to blame the other. 
The real problem is not how to keep social groups wholly inde¬ 
pendent and autonomous but how to organize their rein Hon to cen¬ 
tral control in such a way that they can main tain their own life 
while contributing to the life of organized society. In the social 
Organism, how can we keep the center strong without destroy¬ 
ing the life of the periphery? How can we centralize without 
stagnating? 

As for the modem liberal, not the old-fashioned one* all he has 
to offer to solve the problems of large-scale organization is more of 
the same- For big private business he would substitute bigger gov¬ 
ernment business. He rushes into the leviathan state without having 
the faintest notion how to deal with some of its important human 
problems. He assumes our present methods are adequate. Take, for 
instance, the problem of restriction of output, which is a typical 
problem of the relation between the central direction of an organi¬ 
zation and the small working groups of which the organization is 
made up. The liberal may not know about restriction in American 
industry, but if he does, he will say that it is specifically a result of 
business organization and not of modem big organization In gen¬ 
eral, including the kind he advocates, and that restriction will 
wither away when the government becomes socialist and the labor 
leaders are In power. But die difficulties are stubborn and their 
roots run deeper than we thought. Society is made up, among other 
elements, of countless small groups of the kind we have described 
in this book. If advancing civilization, which means an increas¬ 
ingly centralized control, does not destroy them altogether, winch 
hardly seems likely, it will have to deal with them, and yet, as we 
have seen* advancing civilization tends to weaken the kind of rela¬ 
tion between leader and follower in which the leader can carry 
the group wholeheartedly with him and the Follower can accept 
leadership without fear that his views will be disregarded. Suppose 
we Organize the welfare state and still find thousands of small 
groups sullenly resisting die advice of their official leaders? That 
the problem is not academic, the industrial experience nf Socialist 
government shows. If social control is increasingly centralized, the 
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reason must be that such control Is necessary, but a central control 
that cannot be exercised would seem to mean stagnation and not 
progress. Shall we then use force to bring the recalcitrant into 
line? History seems to show that this does not solve the problem 
but rather starts civilization on its downward path. The decline of 
the Human Empire began with its birth-the dictatorship of Au¬ 
gustus. This is not an argument against the welfare state; it is a 
plea that we study more carefully than we have so far die condi¬ 
tions that must Ire realized if the centralized state is not to stagnate. 
Let us put our case for the last time: At the level of the small 
group, society has always been able to cohere. We infer, therefore, 
that if civilization is to stand, it must maintain, in the relation be^ 
tween tile groups that make up society and the central direction of 
society, some of the features of the small group itself. If we do not 
solve this problcfti, the effort to achieve our most high-minded pur¬ 
poses may lead us not to Utopia but to Byzantium. The problem 
will not be easily solved, but one step we can take in the beginning 
is to learn the characteristics of the human group. 
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Sfetert son-mother’>i brother relation¬ 
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pla. £17-219, 252-256; In Trobriaud 
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Social intern, 123-130; definition of, 
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ual, 316-321; organic nature of. 
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319 
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ing 
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tiun Rrxim* social rank of. 67-68. 
144-147; work of* 55-58 
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Spfcgdi* j. P., and R R- Clinkt*r H Men 
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Stability of system, study of, 291-292 
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pany, 394-390 

Standardization, and elaboration, 119- 
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Statics fn social system, £62 
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Social ranking 

Straight-lint! output, fll 
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Gang study 

Structure fn social custom. 281-282 
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piii. 217-219, 252-256 
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by NICHOLAS HANS. Reader In Comparative Education at the 
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Sociology of the Renaissance 

by ALFRED VON MARTIN, translated by W. L LUETKENS 
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Chekhov and His Russia: A Sociological Study 
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Edinburgh 
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by ALEXANDRE BELJAME, Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
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SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 

Sociology of Law 
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of Strasbourg, France. With an Introduction by ROSCOE POUND, Prof, 
of Jurisprudence, lace Dean of the Faculty of Law, Harvard University 
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The Institutions of Private Law and Their Social 
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by KARL RENNER, President of the Austrian Republic. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by O. KAHN-FREUND, U.M., Dr. Jur„ 
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Soviet Legal Theory: Its Social Background and 
Development 

by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., London Third Impression, i 6 s. 
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Juvenile Delinquency in an English Middletown 

by HERMANN MANNHEIM, Reader In Criminology in the University of 
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by HERMANN MANNHEIM, Or. Jur„ Reader In Criminology in the 
University of London Second Impression, 15 s. 
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Dir., W. Sussex Child Guidance Service Second Impression, , 8 s. 
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Social-Economic Movements: A Handbook to the 
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Approach 
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State and Economics in the Middle East 
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Political Thought in France from the Revolution to 
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by JULIUS ISAAC, Ph.D., London. With an Introduction by Sir 
ALEXANDER CARR-SAUNDERS. Director of the London School of 
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Co-operative Communities at Work 

by HENRIK INFIELD. Director, Rural Settlement Inst.. New York 
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Retail Trade Associations 
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LEVY. Author of "The New Industrial System" Second Impression. /31. 

The Shops of Britain: A Study in Retail Trade 
Distribution 

by HERMANN LEVY Strand /mpnsswn. sis. 

The Price of Social Security—The Problem of Labour 
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by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lecturer in Economics. University of London 

Stroud Impmsiott. iss. fid. 

Private Corporations and their Control 
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ALLIED TOPICS 

The Family and Democratic Society 

by J, K. FOLSOM. Professor of Sociology, Vassar College jar. 
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The Swedish Experiment in Democratic Family and Population Policy 
by ALVA MYRDAL Sramd Impressio PJp Pts, 
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Its Social Psychology: With an tmroductson to recent findings from the 
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Soclo merry 

by C M. FLEMING, Ed.B., Fh.D., University of London Institute of 
Education Second Impression* 16& 

Studies in the Social Psychology of Adolescence 

by C M. FLEMINGi Ed.iL Ph,D., Un Ivors Sty of London Institute of 

Education About /ft. 
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Edited by RUTH GLASS. Illustrated with Maps and Plans 42$, 
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by ROBERT E, DICKINSON, Reader In Geography Unlversicy College^ 
London. With Maps and Plans 2 rs, 

The West European City: A Study in Urban 
Geography 

by ROBERT E, DICKINSON* Reader In Geography, University Coltege* 
London. Illustrated with Maps and Plans, In preparation. About 42s. 

Revolution of Environment 

by E, A, GUTKIMO* DJng. Illustrated* jo*. 

The Journey to Work 

by K. HERMANN, Ph.D.* London. Wlch an Introduction by Sir Alexander 
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Second Impression* 
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Negroes in Britain 

A Study of Racial Relations in English Society 

by K. L. LITTLE, Ph.D., London ;i ^ Ji 

Co-operative Living in Palestine 

by HENRIK F. INFIELD, Director, Rural Settlement Inst., New York 

Illustrated, js. &I. 
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The Sociology of Colonies: An Introduction to the 
Study of Race Contact 

by RENE MAUNIER. Translated from the French by E. O, Lorimer 

Turn volumes, £ji, the set 

Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy 

by RAYMOND FIRTH, Prof, of Anthropology, University of London 
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Peasant Life in China 

by HSIAO TUNG FEI. Ph.D„ London 
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A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province 

by MARTIN C YANG j*. 

A Japanese Village: Suye Mura 
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The Golden Wing: A Sociological Study of Chinese 
Familism 

by LIN HUEH-HWA, with an Introduction by RAYMOND FIRTH 
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Earthbound China: A Study of Rural Economy in 
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The Mende: A West African People in Transition 
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Diagnosis of Our Time 

by KARL MANNHEIM Fifth Impression, /oj. 6 d, 

Farewell to European History or the Conquest of 
Nihilism 

by ALFRED WEBER ,6s. 

The Fear of Freedom 

by Dr, ERICH FROMM Fifth Impression. tji. 
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The Framework of Human Behaviour 
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Sigmund Freud—An Introduction 
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